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Apple 


to use in the control of apple 

aphids are not as well estab- 
lished as those for the control of many 
of our other orchard insects, but with 
our present knowledge of this subject, 
a fair degree of commercial control 
can be obtained during most seasons. 
Anyone who has attended meetings of 
orchardists in any of the large apple 
growing states of the ast during the 
past few years has probably frequent- 
ly heard such questions as follows: 

Will this be an aphis year? 

Will oil sprays control apple aphids? 

Will it pay me to spray for aphids 
this season? 

Can I control apple aphids with an 
application of lime-sulphur and nico- 
tine in delayed dormant? . 

Will it pay me to spray for aphis 
each season? 

The fact that such questions are 
asked at nearly every — horticultural 
meeting is evidence in itself that our 
methods of controlling aphis are not 
all that is desired. We certainly have 
not recently heard an orchardist say, 
“Will it pay me to spray for codling 
moth, or should I spray for scab this 
season?” Every orchardist under- 
stands that he must spray for certain 
orchard insects and diseases, but the 
apple aphid is an insect that. fluctu- 
ates greatly in numbers from year to 
year, and the amount of damage done 
varies to such an extent that it is 
often a question of whether the treat- 
ment will not cost more than the 
amount saved. 

Perhaps the aphis problem, and 
what can be done in the way of con- 
trol, may best be brought out by at- 
tempting to answer certain questions 
which are frequently asked by or- 
chardists concerning these insects. 


‘How Many Kinds of Aphids Are of 
Importance in Eastern Apple ~ 
Orchards? 


There are three aphids which are 
nearly always present in the apple 
orchards east of the Rocky Mountains 
in sufficient numbers so that they may 
be considered of importance.. These 
are the oat or grain aphis, the green 
apple aphis, and the rosy aphis. 

Of these aphids, the rosy aphis is 
generally considered the most impor- 
tant, as its feeding produces a more 
marked effect upon the fruit. Next in 
Importance is the green apple aphis, 
and of least importance, the oat aphis. 


How Do Aphis Feed? 


All species of aphis feed by drawing 
the sap out of their food plants 
through a tiny beak attached to the 
underside of the head. 


How Do the Different Species of Aphis 
Occurring in the Apple Orchards 
Differ in Their Life Habits? 


All three species of aphis above 
mentioned go through the winter in 
the egg stage attached to the bark 
of twigs, water sprouts, and small 
branches of the apple and some other 
trees. In most cases, the eggs are 
deposited around some irregularity of 
the bark, such as bud scars or old 
Wounds in the bark. In the spring, 
the eggs of the oat aphis usually start- 
hatching about the time that the tips 

Of the leaf buds begin to spread and 


Te BEST methods and materials 


By W. P. Flint 


Illinois Natural History Survey 


four or five days of the time the eggs 
start hatching. The eggs of thé rosy 
aphis begin hatching about the same 
time but continue to hatch for a much 


show a light tinge of green. The 
eggs of this species nearly all hatch 
in a short time, and most of these 
aphis will be found on the buds within 
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Courtesy New York Agr. 
Effects of an attack of apple aphids 
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Aphids and Their Control 


longer period, sometimes for from two 
to three weeks. The eggs of the green 
apple aphis do not hatch until three 
or four days after the eggs of the oat 
aphis. : 

All of the species, on becoming full 
grown, begin to give birth to living 
young. In the case of the oat aphis, 
practically all of these young on reach- 
ing maturity develop wings and fly to 
grains, where the insect lives during 
the entire summer, returning to the 
apple tree in the late fall and there 
depositing its eggs. All the species 
produce several generations during the 
summer, which are made up entirely 
of females. The males do not appear 
until fall, when mating takes place and 
the eggs are deposited. The rosy 
aphis remains on the apple tree for 
two or three generations and then 
migrates to the narrow leaved plan- 
tain, where it spends the remainder 
of the summer, returning to the ap- 
ple tree again in the fall. The green 
aphis is the only one of the three 
which spends the entire season on 
the apple. 

While the feeding habits of all 
three species are the same, the effect 
on the apple is much more severe 
from a given number of the rosy aphis 
than from the same number of the 
other species, and in seasons when 
this species is abundant, we usually 
have numbers of knotty apples at 
picking time. The green aphis, be- 
cause of the fact that it stays on 
the tree the entire season, oftem 
causes dwarfing and curling of the 
twigs and is responsible for some 
dwarfing of the apples. The oat aphis, 
because of the short period during 
which it feeds on the apple, is consid- 
ered by far the least injurious. 

As the eggs of the different species 
cannot be easily identified, it is never 
safe to predict the numbers of aphis 
that will occur in a given season from 
the number of eggs found on the trees 
during the winter. 


Do the Differences in the Habits of the 
Insects Have Any Effect on the 
Control? 


The fact that the rosy aphis eggs 
continue to hatch over a longer period 
than any of the other species has a 
marked effect on the control. 


Why Are There Such Differences in 
the Abundance of Aphids from 
Year to Year? 


The number of eggs deposited on 
the apple trees varies greatly from 
one season to another, this abundance 
being affected to a great extent by the - 
weather of the fall and other factors 
which affect these insects during their 
life on the grains and plantain. 

Aphids of all kinds are preyed upon 
by a number of insect enemies. In 
springs when the weather is warm, 
during the period following the hatch- 
ing of the aphis eggs, and continued 
warm for two or three weeks, these 
insect enemies of the aphis are usu- 
ally able to reproduce in such numbers 
that they soon check an aphis out- 
break. On the other hand, if the 
weather remains cool, the aphis is 
able to reproduce at nearly the nor- 
mal rate, but its insect enemies will 
scarcely increase at all. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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A New Method of Pruning Black Raspberries 


tions have been conducted on the 

fruiting habits and methods of 
pruning of black raspberries. fn fact, 
the recommendations made for prun- 
ing this fruit have been rather diverse 
and often they have lacked clearness 
and definiteness. Indefinite terms 
have been used, such as “medium 
length,” “medium height.” In an at 
tempt to obtain more exact informa- 
tion on which to base pruning and 
other cultural practices, investiga- 
tions were made by the Department 
of Horticulture of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. These 
were conducted at the South Haven 
Experimental Station, at South Haven, 
Mich. The detailed results of this in- 
vestigation are being reported in a 
bulletin issued by the station. This 
article presents a summarized state- 
ment of the results that were obtained 
and emphasizes some of the more im- 
portant lessons to be drawn there- 
from. 

The Plan of the Experiment 

It might be interesting to briefly ex- 
plain just what was done in the way 
of actually carrying out this project. 
Two series of Cumberland plants 
were selected. In one the plants were 
thinned to three canes to the hill; in 
the other, they were thinned to four 
canes. The pruning treatments in the 
two series were otherwise identical. 
Thus, the first group of plants in each 
series had the laterals or branches 
pruned back severely, to about four 
buds. The second group had the 
laterals pruned to a medium length, 
while the third group was left with 
full length laterals, only the winter- 
injured tips being removed. Realiz- 
ing that there might be some advan- 
tage in- reducing the number of later- 
als, the three groups of plants just 
mentioned were duplicated, except 
that the average number of laterals 
was reduced from five to three. 
In order to determine accurately 

the effect on bud development of 
these various types of pruning, 10 


How 


F YOU could take the common rose 
I chafer or “rose bug,” multiply 

it about 10 times in destructivye- 
ness. and then make of it a pest that 
is steadily increasing every year, both 
in aumbers and in extent of territory 
covered, you would have a pretty fair 
parallel to the present situation as 
concerns the Japanese beetle. It is a 
serious problem, and the expectation 
now is that eventually we've all got 
to reckon with it in our horticulture 
and agriculture in this country. 

We may as well acknowledge and 
agree that there is no longer any hope 
of eliminating this foreign invader. 
The developments of the last season 
or two have abundantly proved that 
extermination is not to be hoped for. 
If we could have known of this insect 
right at the beginting when it was 
first brought into this: country, or 
even within two or three years after 
that date, it is likely that forces could 
have been organized to wipe it out. 
But, like some of its predecessors that 
have come here from foreign coun- 
tries to impose their tax on our 
patience and our pocketbooks, it 
slipped in and it remained unnoticed 
for what must have been a consider- 
able period. 

There is good reason to believe that 
it arrived long before our government 
had set up its present plan for pre- 
venting injurious insects from making 
the jump from other countries to ours. 
If we had had the present inspection 
and quarantine regulations in force at 
that time, the Japanese beetle would 
not likely have gaimed entrance. 


Large Territory Infested 
The territory in which the beetle is 
now found totals a little more than 
2400 square miles and includes parts 
of the states of New Jersey and 


C ‘tons nave been < few investiga- 


By Stanley Johnston 


Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 


average canes in each pruning treat- 
ment were selected for special obser- 
vation. A record of the development 
of every bud was made, whether dor- 
mant, fruitful, vegetative only, winter- 
injured, or mechanically injured. A 
study of the data thus obtained 
showed that apparently nearly every 
bud on a black raspberry cane is 


Tt is rather a question of determining 
how many buds the cane can carry 
without being overloaded. _ 

Just before the fruiting season, 
strings were tied at every fifth bud 
on the main cane and laterals of these 
same 10 canes. During the harvest, 
a record was made of the total num- 
ber and total weight of berries picked 




















On the left, a black raspberry plant before pruning. 


fruitful provided it is given an op- 
portunity to make sufficient growth. 
For example, nearly all the buds on 
the main cane having the laterals 
pruned short, responded with a vigor- 
ous growth and were fruitful. On the 
other hand, the buds on the main por- 
tion of the cane where the lateralis 
were left medium or full in length 
made a short growth which usually 
dried up. This fact has considerable 
significance in connection with prun- 
ing methods. Apparently it is inad- 
Yisable to retain certain distal por- 
tions of the black raspberry cane in 
order to avoid a loss of fruit buds. 


On the right, the same plant after 
being pruned according to the method described in this article 


from each five-bud section. This pro- 
cedure gave a very complete record of 
what every portion of the cane actu- 
ally did in the way of fruit produc- 
tion under each of the different meth- 
ods of pruning. 


The Questions of Cane Number and 
Cane Size 


The first step in pruning the black 
raspberry plant is to determine how 
many canes to leave. As a result of 
this investigation, it does not seem 
wise to designate a definite number. 
The number of canes should vary ac- 
cording to the vigor ‘of the plant. 


Real vigorous plants can Probably 
carry six or more canes to advantage 
while other plants should have only 
two or three. However, only Treason. 
ably strong, vigorous canes should be 
left. All weak, spindly canes should 
be removed. The number of can, 
for each plant will average about foy 
im most plantations. The size of th. 
cane is of very great importance. Th 
larger the canes were the better wer 
the results from the standpoint o 
both total yield and size of fri 
Canes 16/32 of an inch in diamete 
had an average yield of 6.16 ounces 
while canes 18/32 of an inch in dian. 
eter (at a point six inches above the 
ground) had an average yield of 8 
ounces, a difference of 2.76 ounces 
On an acreage basis, this woul 
amount to approximately 1000 quar 
of fruit. When the size of the can 
increased to 21/32 the average yiel 
also increased to 12.47 ounces. With 
these increases in yield, there wa 
also a slight increase in the average 
weight of the individual berry. 


Heading Back the Laterals 


After the proper canes have bem 
selected, the next problem is to de 
termine how long to leave the 
branches er laterals. It has been 4 
common commercial practice to prune 
them to a foot or 18 inches in length, 
However, better results were obtainej 
when the laterals were pruned more 
severely or to an average of four 
buds. On an acreage basis the sg. 
verely pruned plants yielded 202.8 six. 
teen-quart cases of fruit or 2 total 
of 1,754,800 berries, while the plants 
with laterals medium in length (1) 
buds) yielded 193.7 cases or a total of 
2,256,000 berries. These figures show 
that the plants with the short later. 
als yielded 9.1 more cases of fruit on 
an acreage basis than did the plants 
with the medium length laterals. 
Moreover, the fact that this increase 
in ‘yield was obtained by picking ap 
proximately 500,000 fewer berries is 

(Concluded on page 25) 


About the Japanese Beetle? 
By Walter Collins O’Kane 


University of New Hampshire 


Pennsylvania. From the section where 
it was first discovered in New Jersey, 
it has spread steadily, extending its 
range each year by a zone 10 to 15 


miles deep. This means, of course, 
that the actual number of new square 
miles occupied each season rapidly in- 
creases, for the spread takes place not 






































Upper left—The adult form of the Japanese 
beetle, about twice natural size. Lower 
left—A swarming cluster of Japanese 
beetles on a peach. Above—Effect of an 
attack of Japanese beetles on an apple 


in a single line, but practically in all 
directions. 

That much spread is inevitable. 
The strictest and most careful regula- 
tions are being enforced to prevent 





the insect making any big jumps 
through shipment of garden produce, 
nursery stock and in other similar 
ways. But the spread by its own 
natural means cannot be prevented. 
The adult beetle is a strong flier 
and is quite capable of travel on its 
own account. No human agencies cal 
prevent that. Because of that there is 
no conceivable way in which the pest 
can be locked up in the territory that 
it now occupies. The best that we 
can say about spread is that no stone 
is going to be left unturned to prevent 
jumps that could be avoided, and 4s 
for the rest, we shall have to accept 
it, thankful that the present new zone, 
each year.is not any wider than it is. 


Serious in Territory Infested 

Within the territory where it has 
uow been found for a number of sea 
sons, the beetle has become astound 
ingly numerous. I have visited some 
parts of that area, and as I drove o 
walked along, it seemed to me that 
almost every ‘living plant showed the 
work of the pest. 

As a matter of fact, the list of plants 
that the beetle is now attacking 1 
this country numbers more than 200 
species. This includes many differ 
ent. kinds of weeds, which, of course, 
we can do without, but which, never 
theless, serve as food to help the 
beetles thrive along borders of culti 
vated fields and in other places where 
the pest might otherwise go hunsry: 
It includes most of. our small fruits, 
most of our tree fruits, many kinds of 
garden vegetables, several varieties 
of field crops, many flowering plants 
and ornamental shrubs, and various 
species of forest and shade trees. 

Among the important plants that 
are attacked by it are field corn and 

“(Continued on page 47) 
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INE years ago in September we 
N bought: 30: acres. of land, located 

about two:miles’ from Atchison, 
Kans., just’ a half mile ‘off: the hard 
oad. . : 
We had decided to make a fruit 
farm and believed that this would be 
a good place for marketing fruit. 

There was not a single improve- 
ment whatever, and since we had 
pought it for a future home, we knew 
that our improvements would have to 
be made slowly and gradually, and we 
decided to live in town until we had 
gotten the land set out to considerable 
fruit. 
Our First Move 


Our first move the following spring 
was to plant four acres of cherries 
and peaches, and one acre each of 
grapes and raspberries, and in be- 
tween the tree rows we planted straw- 
berries. 

The next spring we had some fruit 
to sell and we set out more trees and 
more vines. The third year we sold 
$2100 worth of strawberries from 
three acres of plants. This made us 
feel that nothing can bring such quick 
returns as well cultivated  straw- 
berries. We have been growing them 
for nine years and setting out more 
ground to them each year, and we 
have never changed our opinion. One 
of the best things about them is that 
the land can be set to whatever you 
want on it permanently, and while 
cultivating your berries you are cul- 
tivating your trees, and while you are 
waiting for the trees to produce, the 
strawberries are paying the way. 


Improvements Added Each Year 


Each year we did something toward 
our improvements, building little pack- 
ing sheds, a barn, and making a well. 
The third spring we built- what we in- 
tended for a stable and garage, with a 
room above for hired help and 
one for hay. This was a rather 


The Home That Grew 


By Mrs. A. B. Stannard 





readers. 


their fruit farm. 
similar experiences. 


respectively for the three best stories and sets of pictures 
pertaining to the home life and home conveniences of our 
The story printed on this page won first prize. Not only 
is it a good story but the pictures are excellent as well. We hope . 
every subscriber will read this story. 
count of the problems which one family overcame in developing 
No doubt hundreds of our readers could relate 


a EVERAL months ago we offered prizes of $25, $10, and $5 


The stories and pictures which won second and third prizes 
are also presented in this issue. _ 
each for pictures we could use—it is our plan to publish several 
pages of these pictures during the coming months. 


It is an interesting ac- 


We also offered prizes of $1 











barn home until all the summer’s 
work with the fruit was over and 
the weather was too bad to be 
comfortable. The next year we built 
a large --cistern. This cistern is 
one of our treasures. It is 15 feet 
deep and 15 feet square, is cemented 
and plastered and sealed, and the 
water runs into it from two large 
buildings and is filtered through 18 
bushels of charcoal. This cistern 
supplies all the nice, clean, pure, soft 
water used in the house and for flush- 
ing the toilet; we have never been 
short of water. 


Converting the Barn Into a House 


The next year we decided that in 
spite of building conditions we must 
build our house, so we began to study 
house plans. We planned and figured 
and schemed, but never could agree on 
anything that we could hope to pay 
for, and: we argued and disputed over 


details until we almost gave up in 
despair. Finally one day my husband 
said that he had decided “on his own 
hook” to take the barn that we had 
lived in and add to it and finish it up 
for a house. This we did and we 
couldn’t have a prettier interior if the 
best architect in the country had 
planned it. We kept the two down- 
stairs rooms for a dining room and 
kitchen and built across the front a 
large living room. The large opening 
that had been intended for an opening 
into the garage is filled in with pretty 
French doors. There is a large fire- 
place in one end, made entirely, in- 
side and out, of nigger heads gathered 
up off our own land, which adds inter- 
est to the fireplace. Opposite the fire- 
place are bookcases. Except for these 
spaces, all the rest of the outside wall 
space is taken up by windows in pairs, 
and since the house faces the east, 
we always have a bright, sunny living 
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room. Nothing can give greater satis- 
faction than a good living room. 

When you see three pretty windows 
in the south side of the kitchen, you 
would not think that those three open- 
ings were originally intended for the 
windows for horse stalls, but such is 
the case. 

The Upstairs 


The two upstairs rooms make our 
two bedrooms, and in extending the 
old roof over the new room it made 
an eight by. 10 room above the living 
room that makes a fine little den for 
my husband. Besides these, we built 
onto the back a small addition for a 
bath, pantry and small back porch 
We put in oak floors on top of the 
heavy barn floors and ivory woodwork, 
with mahogany doors and crystal door 
knobs. With gray tapestry wall pa- 
pers over the entire house, it is as 
beautiful and restful a home as you 
will ever’ see. It may not be the 
finest, but things do not,need to be 
the finest to be the prettiest and most 
livable. The fireplace takes large 
logs and has the outside ash shift, and 
when you have known the joy of 
spending the evening before a cheer- 
ful open fireplace with your books and 
magazines, you can never be happy to 
sit with your feet on a hot air register. 


A Comfortable Kitchen 


My kitchen opens off the living 
room just to the right of the fire- 
place, and no matter how much time 
my work keeps me there, I always 
feel that I am in the family circle. In 
the summer we have butterfly bushes 
that grow as high as my’three south 
windows, and the large blossoms peep 
into the windows and scent the whole 
room. The view from these windows 
looks toward a cherry and peach or- 
chard, and tell me anything prettier 
than fruit trees covered either with 
blossoms or with ripe fruit. 

My happiest hours, truly, are 





neat building, weather boarded 
on the outside, with good board 
floors in all four rooms and the 
walls sealed ard windows that 
opened up and ilown, and since 
about this time we were getting 
ready to harvest a large berry 
crop, we decided to move into 
this barn for the summer. 








Living in a Barn 


We covered the floors with 
building paper before laying our 
rugs and I covered the chairs 
with cheap cretonne and 
























those spent at work in the 
kitchen. It has the quarter- 
‘ sawed oak floor, filled, var- 
bd nished and waxed, exactly like 
the living room floor, ivory 
woodwork with the mahogany 
doors, and ruffled Swiss curtains 
exactly like every other room 
in the house. I have never been 
able to convert myself to the 
opinion that windows were 
“made to cover up with heavy 
draperies. Why have a _ beau- 
tiful view, such as it is so easy 
to have in the country, and then 








screened the windows with mos- 
quito netting. Although we 
were lacking in conveniences, 
this was one of the pleasantest 
years of our lives. It was 
enough like camping that we 
were care free, and yet we were 
clean and comfortable. Last 
but not least, we were not pay- 
ing rent in town, and that 
brought our real home just that 
much nearer. We=-=carried our 
water from the well quite a dis- 
tance from the 
house, but this in- 
convenience was 
offset by the fact 
that we had real 
electric lights. The 
city lights came to 
within a quarter 
mile of the farm 
and we built our 
own line to meet _ 
it. This cost us 
$100, and I _ be- 
lieve it was the 
best money we 
ever spent, because 
if there is one 
thing that makes 
your home pleasant 
and convenient on - 
the tarm, it ‘ts good 
lights. To me hav- 
ing to read by 


lamp-light would be i—“The Home that Grew” after shrubs had been planted and a lawn made. 2—The house before planting shrubs. 3—A view of 
"" the young grape vineyard, with cherry orchard in the back ground. 
5—Northwest corner of living room. The French doors open into the dining room (originally the opening into the 
garage). .6—South end of living room—the fireplace was built from stones found on the place. E 


an unpleasant fea- 
ture. 


‘ be . 
We lived in our caper 


, 





















4—The young apple orchard with strawberries planted 


put up ‘several sets of curtains 
to shut out the view. Give me 
thin, ruffled Swiss curtains that 
can be kept spotless with laun- 
dering. The walls of the kitchen 
are white enameled plastering, 
marked off in squares, to a 
height of four feet, and the rest 
of the way up, like the ceiling, 
they are painted a pretty buff. 
The room is equipped with a 
good range, an oil stove, a fire- 
less cooker, an electric table 
: stove, a good kitch- 
en cabinet, a white 
. porcelain -. enamel 
table on good noise- 
less rollers, and 
two chairs. 


The Water System 


I might tell here 
about our water 
system, whicr we 
consider the very 
best possible for 
the country. The 
water from the cis: 
tern is piped to a 
pressure tank in 
the storm and fruit 
cellar, which is a 
few feet from the 
back door. This 
pressure tank 
sends it into the 
house for the kitch- 
en and bathroom. 
(Concluded on poge 


23) 
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Study Your Business 


NE OF our readers wrote us some time 
O ago objecting to our use of such terms 

as pollination, anthers-and stigmas,. He 
took the view that these terms are too tech- 
nical for the ordinary practical grower. 

The magazine is not a technical publica- 
tion. We aim to use only such terms as we 
think every good fruit grower should under- 
stand. We edit all material carefully and 
take every precaution to keep the writers with- 
in the limits of reason. oe 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
fruit growing is a highly developed business. 
New ideas are being introduced into it every 
day. New materials and new equipment are 
constantly coming into use in connection with 
orcharding. It is only natural that new words 
should be introduced occasionally. 

Let us remember that when we went to 
school, we learned by meeting new words and 
ideas daily and mastering them. So it fs 
throughout life. We meet new problems and 
new obstacles continuously. The most suc- 
cessful persons overcome these problems and 
obstacles by mastering them and not by avoid- 
ing them. The most successful persons are 
surmounting obstacles throughout their lives, 
—that is chiefly the way success is attained. 

So far as technical words are concerned, we 
shall always be extremely eareful about using 
them. However, with such a highly developed 
business as fruit growing, we must use some 
of them occasionally. Such words as we shall 
use, every fruit. grower should be familiar 
with. Terms like anther, stigma and pollen 
are simply tools in the fruit growing business. 
Any fruit grower who would be successful 
must know what such words mean and how to 
use them, the same as he must know the dif- 
ferent parts of his spray machine or culti- 
vator. 

In this connection we want to call attention 
to the two diagrams given in connection with 
the articles by Roberts and Lovell, showing 
the parts of apple and pear flowers. These are 
two of the best illustrations we have ever seen 
on the subject. If you are not thoroughly 
familiar with all the parts of flowers, we sug- 
gest that you Jearn them at once. Flowers 
play such an important part in fruit growing, 
and so much is said and written about them 


_the Rockhill strawberry for $50,000. 


and their development in connection with fruit 
growing, that we.don’t see how any grower 
can succeed best without a knowledge of their 
parts. A good book on elementary botany 
should be owned by every grower so that new 
terms can be learned as they are met. 





A Case of Square Dealing 


N THESE days of commercial competition, 
] we see-so much unfair dealing that we 

rather expect more or less of it. It is a 
matter of satisfaction when we find occasion- 
ally an outstanding case ef square dealing. 
An‘instance of this kind came to our atten- 
tion recently which deserves recognition. 

Two years ago, F. E. Beatty of the R. M. 
Kellogg Company announced the purchase of 
In the 
purchase he was to get a considerable quant 
ity of plants to supply immediate orders. An 
extensive advertising campaign, costing $40,- 
000, was conducted. Plants were sold to 6000 
customers. , 

Unfortunately, it developed that most of the 
plants were untrue to variety. Only about 10 
per cent were true Rockhills. This is wherew 
the square deal came in. Instead of taking 
advantage of the disclaimer clause, as so 
many. seedsmen and nurserymen do, Mr. Beat- 
ty immediately returned to his customers, 
without request on their part, $40,000 which 
he had received for plants. The transaction 
placed Mr. Beatty in arrears, it is said, to the 
extent of about $100,000. 

The financial loss, as well as other features 
of the situation, were a sad blow to Mr. 
Beatty, but like any man with the right stuff 
in him, he set to work to repair the matter. 

Mr. Beatty, by painstaking efforts, sorted 
the genuine plants from-those untrue to the 
variety, and he has been propagating them 
under the most’ careful supervision. The va- 
riety has proved equal, he states, to claims 
made for it, and sufficient plants will be avail- 
able in a short time to fill orders. 
thus saved the Rockhill out of the wreck. 

In addition, Mr. Beatty has had a piece of 
good luck, which he richly deserves. He has 
found among the mixture an extra early 
standard variety which he has named the 
“Early Bird.” Stocks of this also will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

It is not our policy to give free advertising, 
but Mr. Beatty’s handling of this case is so 


commendable that we feel it our duty to call ~ 


attention to the matter. He is welcome to 
whatever benefit this free advertising may give 
him. If other nurseries and seed firms would 
follow Mr. Beatty’s example in their dealings, 
it would be a great help to the industry, and 
we believe it would prove to be good business 
for them also in the long run. 





Patronize Your Government 


UR GOVERNMENT, with all its faults, 
is the best government on earth. Thijs 
is sufficient reason in itself why we 

should patronize it when we can do so. 

It was only a few years ago when fruit 
growers and farmers who wished to borrow 
money had to pay high rates of interest and 
high commissions for comparatively short- 
time loans. When the loans had to be renewed, 
another big commission had to be paid. 

' As a result of such conditions, the Federal 
Land Banks were organized. Under the new 
system money can be borrowed at five and 
one-half per cent without paying commissions 
either at the start or for renewals every few 
years. The loans extend for 34% years. For 
each $1000 borrowed, the borrower pays back 
$65 a year—this answers for both principal 
and interest and in 3414 years the obligation 
is entirely paid off. 

Loans must not exceed 50 per cent of the 
value of the land, plus 20 per cent of the value 


He has — 
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ef permanent improvements. No loan May 
exceed $25,000, and preference is given to 
those under $10,000. The money must be useq 
for certain approved purposes, | and | the bor- 
rower must personally siiperyise t the’ ‘pre ises. 
The entire loan can_be Paid, off. any time After 
the first five years. . 

Fruit growers are sometimes disappointed 
because they cannot get a large loan for an 
orchard on the land. It must be remembered, 
however, that the loans must be absolutely ge. 
cure; otherwise, the system would break down, 
An orchard, through lack. of care, may de. 
teriorate very rapidly, and thus the loan might 
prove an insecure one. It is difficult to secure 
much of a loan on an orchard from any source, 
unless exorbitant rates are paid, and it is not 
surprising that the government should be cay. 
tious in this matter. 

There is another important phase of this 
question. The Federal Land Banks, in ordey 
to raise money to make loans, issue bonds. 
These draw 44% to five per cent interest and 
are tax-free. 

If you must beseee money, we advise you 
to borrow it through a Federa] Land Bank, un- 
less you have some particularly good reason 
for borrowing it elsewhere. If you are for. 
tunate enough to have money to loan, we sug. 
gest that you seriously consider Federal Land 
Bank bonds,—they are a good investment, con- 
sidering their soundness and their tax ex. 
emption privileges. 





Child LaborAmendment Fails 


HE PROPOSED child labor amendment 
i to the Federal Constitution has failed. 
More than enough states have voted 
against it to prevent its ratification. Only 
three states—Arkansas, California, and Wis- 
consin—have voted for it.. ~ 
The proponents of this amendment were ap- 
parently drunk with their supposed power. 
Apparently they believed they exercised sufi- 
cient influence to secure the enactment of an 
amendment carrying the most extreme pro- 
visions. Had they been more moderate in 
their demands the amendment probably could 
have been passed. We believe that an amen¢- 
ment setting the age limit at 16 years and 
which exempted from the operations of. the 
amendment the labor of children working. on 
farms without wages for their parents, would 
have passed without very serious opposition. 





225 Thousand 


T tere re to the splendid co-operation we 
have received from various sources, the 
number of subscribers to the American 
Fruit Grower Magazine has been increased 
during the last year from about 200,000 to 
about 225,000. 

This makes a splendid circle of readers. A 
large proportion of this increase has come ii 
during the last two or three months, following 
our request for reader co-operation. Many 
readers sent in subscriptions of their neigh- 
bors, and we have received lists of names 
running into the thousands. Our Circulation 
Manager has written all these people and has 
received many subscriptions from them. We 
appreciate very much this splendid co-opera- 
tion. 

We are well satisfied with the results, but 
we believe we can still further increase the 
list of readers in the next few months. Our 
study of several fruit sections shows that 
there are still many good fruit growers who 
are not taking the magazine, | Again let us 
ask that you prevail on your neighbor to send 
in his subscription or that you send us a list 
of neighbor fruit growers so that our Circula- 
tion Manager can, write them. We want only 
bona fide fruit growers as subscribers, but 
we want all of these among our readers that 
we can get. 
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The Fruit Grower’s Dooryard 
By Sada V. Blair 


VERYONE knows what the show 
window..does for. the merchant. 
It makes or unmakes him. 

Good roads are increasing travel in 
the country to an extent never known 
pefore. Enterprising merchants are 
quick to adjust themselves to the 
changing conditions. The new situ- 
ation with respect to good roads and 
travel is bringing to fruit growers and 
farmers both responsibilities and op- 
portunities—responsibilities in adjust- 
ing themselves to the new environment 
and opportunities in the form of road- 
side marketing, increase in land values, 
and better living. 


A Good Show Window Has Economic 
Value 


The show window or “front” which 
a farmer or fruit grower presents to 
the public has an important influence 
on the attitude of the public toward 
him and his surroundings. A _ fly- 
specked and dusty show window is no 
more of a detriment to a storekeeper’s 
business than is an untidy and unat- 
tractive dooryard to the fruit grower 
and farmer. What automobilist will 
egain a good impression of a farm 
which presents a poor appearance, and 
what is he likely to think of the 
owner? Of course, looking at the mat- 
ter from a purely financial standpoint, 
we may feel it matters little what he 
thinks. Especially may this be true 
if we sell our products in a dis- 
tant market. But we cannot tell when 


;; we may be wishing to sell our farm, 
“and in that case appearances may ~ 


have a pronounced effect. If we are 
interested in roadside marketing, as 
many fruit growers are, appearances 
will many- times decide a sale. We 
must remember that it is the woman 
who chiefly makes the purchases and 
that she is particularly sensitive as to 
appearances. Whether or not many 
women will cause their autos to be 
stopped at your stand will depend on 
the impression they gain of your estab- 
lishment as they approach your place 
on their trips through the country. 


The Aesthetic Value Is Important 


The economic side, while important, 
is probably of minor importance com- 
pared with the cultural and aesthetic 
effect of good surroundings on the 
fruit grower and his family. How does 
a man and his wife and children feel 
when their clothes are shabby and run 
down at the heels? They feel exactly 
the same way—shabby, run down at 
the heels, and “down in the mouth.” 
They are pretty likely to. take a pessi- 
mistic viewpoint toward life. But fix 
them up with new clothes all around 
and watch how their backs straighten 
up and how their spirits brighten and 
how their nearly dead ambitions are 
quickened. 

Our surroundings have the same 
kind of influence. They do uplift, 
repel, or degrade, and no one can deny 
it. Children raised amid depressing 
surroundings are likely throughout 
life to have their hearts more or less 
hardened: to indifference as they re- 
call the barren and ugly spot once 
called home. On the other hand, chil- 
dren brought up in an environment 
flavored by trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
a green lawn, all part of a well-ar- 
ranged planting scheme, will have an 
entirely different viewpoint toward life. 
And what will be quite important to 
you as you grow older, the memory of 
such surroundings will lure your chil- 
dren back to you and their homes time 
after time in the years to come... 

Responsibility, then, both to the fam- 
ily and to your business, demand that 
your dooryard should represent coun- 
try life at its best. 


Dooryard Decoration is Inexpensive 
If setting one’s dooryard in order 


. Were an expensive matter, delay, and 
even’ neglect, ‘might in many cases 
¥ ‘seem more or less justifiable, but there 
tycls no place where a small amount of 
},sMoney, coupled with good taste, can 


“accomplish as much. Indeed, given 
_800d taste alone, and a place to ac- 





quire some native material, any sen- 
sible person can secure some surpris- 
ingly effective results. 

It is true, of course, that native ma- 
terial from the woods and river banks, 











and searching for native plants that 
is not experienced in selecting things 
out of a catalogue, even though ex- 
perience finally teaches us that native 
material from a nursery is better in 


This view, while it may seem somewhat refined for some persons, can easily be dupli- 
cated, at little expense, in almost every fruit grower’s dooryard by 
means of a ‘little careful planning and planting 


fence corners and roadsides, will not 
always do as it has been done by. One 
takes it up with loving care, sets it 
in a place where it is to be waited 
upon and: shown off with pride, and 
all too often it. displays a warped dis- 
position and an unwillingness to re- 
spond to any amount of care and de- 
votion. But there is a certain fascina- 
tion about going out into the highways 


the long run than native material from 
its own habitat. 


The First Hundred Years Are the 
Hardest 


In dooryard planting, as elsewhere, 
the first hundred years are the_hard- 
est. That is to say, getting started is 
the real pull. How does one start? 

Judging from some of the neglected 
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Suggested planting plan for a fruit grower’s dooryaid. The numbers indicate the position 


of various materials, as follows: 


1—annuals; 2—perennials; 3—dwarf shrubs; 4— 


medium shrubs; 5—tall shrubs; 6—shade trees; 7—arbor or archway; 8—garden seat; 
9—specimen plant; and 10—bird bath. Note that the larger plant materials are 


placed in the rear and the smaller ones in front. 


The numbers pertain to position 


as to height of plant materials and have no reference to the number of specimens 


required 


dooryards that lie along the highways, 
the first step in the reclamation pro- 
cess should be the carting out of sight 
of all rusted and worn-out machinery 
whose skeletons lie bleaching in the 
sun. I have seen everything from the 
pathetic wreck of a baby carriage to 
the carcass of a defunct spray oitfit 
standing under the very windows of 
what should have been a home but was 
only a place to get in out of the rain. 


Hide the Unsightly Objects 


If these relics of past usefulness are 
not to be parted with, they can at 
least be hidden behind the barn, and 
at the same time the location of that 
barn and the packing’sheds had bet- 
ter be considered. There is no reason 
why they should stand abreast of the 
house along the highway. Shove them 
back—way back—behind the houseyard 
rather than beside it. 

If there are misshapen, unsightly 
trees, remove them. It is little short 
of criminal to destroy a beautiful tree, 
but an ugly one has no excuse for 
cumbering the ground. Let it give 
place to one that will provide both 
beauty and shade. Study the neigh- 
borhood and learn what trees seem to 
give best satisfaction as lawn speci- 
mens, and then secure the largest and 
best that can ‘be transplanted. A very 
few years will bring an elm or maple 
to a good-sized tree, then why plant 
box elder and others that have proven 
themselves a poor investment, for 
every tree should be looked upon as 
an investment. It need scarcely be 
said that the removal and setting of 
trees cannot be included in Mrs. Fruit 
Grower’s share of the work! She 
should help in their selection. 


Study Your Surroundings 


After clearing the yard of all that 
disfigures rather than adds to its ap- 
pearance, it should be studied from 
every angle. Has it a good view of 
a fine hill or a noble tree (what mat- 
ter if both hill and tree belong to 
someone else)? If so, preserve the 
view at all cost. On the other hand, 
has the house one side that is more 
attractive than another? Let that side 
be open to the highway, and soften 
with plantings any angularities or 
uglinesses that cannot be corrected. 

Then by shrubs and plenty of vines, 
tie the house to its surroundings. 
Someone put it very well when he 
said that foundation plantings tie 


-man’s architecture to God’s out-of- 


doors. He might have added that it 
also throws a merciful mantle of 
charity over architectural sins. If you 
doubt it, drive down the road a short 
distance and look at that house which 
only last year stood stark and bare to 
the four winds with not a sprig of 
greenery to soften the union of house 
and earth. Look at it now with quick- 
growing shrubbery screening the base, 
‘and vines clambering over its unsight- 
ly walls. \ 


Do Not Overdo the Planting 


But when the planting bee gets 
under the family bonnet, do not get 
excited and overdo the business. It is 
all very well to make two apples grow 
where only one grew before, but don’t 
try to put two flower beds where there 
is really no excuse for any, and don’t, 
above all things, scatter shrubs about 
promiscuously. A flower bed is an un- 
sightly thing except during the grow- 
ing season, so it has become a pretty 
custom to avoid the barren ugliness of 
empty beds by putting the flowers 
along the border, or if one just must 
have some beds, let them. be placed 
at the rear, where their desolation will 
not be in evidence during the winter. 
Keep the front lawn a real lawn of 
smoothly trimmed turf rather than a 
medley of small plantings. 


Group Your Plantings in Borders 


Of course, there are some shrubs so 
beautiful and graceful that it is en- 
tirely fitting to give them plenty of 
room so as to allow each specimen to 


(Continued on page 20) 
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to set fruit and the dropping of 

many fruits while yet small are 
generally explained as due to lack of 
proper pollination. Is this viewpoint, 
which seems to be largely based upon 
assumption, justified by the facts in 
the case? Is inadequate pollination 
the only cause of such results? It 
appears that other factors are some- 
times equally responsible. 

By pollination is meant the trans- 
fer of pollen from the anthers to the 
stigma or receptive region of the pistil. 
This process is generally performed 
accidentally by honey and wild bees 
when they visit the blossoms to se- 
cure nectay or pollen. After rollina- 
tion the pollen grains germinate to 
form a pollen tube which may grow 
through the style into the seed cavity 
and into the ovule (Figure 1). It is 
by passing through this tube that the 
male ‘cell of the pollen grain reaches 
the female cell of the ovule and fer- 
tilization is possible. 


Pollination Is Necessary to Fruit 
Setting 


No cases are known in which apple 
seeds have developed without fertili- 
zation, although fruits may occasion- 
ally develop without seeds. This last 
condition is so rare as to be of no 
practical -importance at present, al- 
though a commercial seedless variety 
may some day be found. Attention 
naturally centers upon pollination be- 
cause of its critical position in the se- 
quence of events which result in a 
mature fruit. Practically it can. be 
said that if no pollen is transferred, 
no tube develops, no cells unite, no 
seed forms, and no apple matures. 
Likewise, if no good, or so-called com- 
patible pollen, is transferred the blos- 
soms also drop. It is this last item 
that gives the apple pollination ques- 
tion its principal significance. Most 
commercial varieties of -apples are 
self-sterile; that is, pollen of a.certain 
variety will not fertilize the blossoms 
of the same variety. The grains ger- 
minate, but the tubes do not grow far 
enough to reach the ovule. Some va- 
rieties are listed as selffertile in some 
localities, but it seems that almost 
no kinds are self-fertile in all locali- 
ties. For example, Wealthy and 
Grimes have been found to be self- 
fertile in some places but self-sterile 
in others. 

The necessity for planting two va- 
rieties together and of having bees.or 
other suitable insects to carry the pol- 
len between varieties has resulted in 
pollination being greatly emphasized 
in orchard experimentation as well as 
in orchard practice. In fact, the im- 
pression is very generat that “the fruit 
will set if it is cross-pollinated.” <A 
logical result of this viewpoint is to 
explain all cases of the dropping of 
the fruit as due to the lack of proper 
pollination. . 


Pollination Does Not Insure Fruit 
Setting 


Let us see what conditions actually 
exist in small orchards of mixed va- 
rieties which are well pollinated. Do 
all blossoms set fruit under such con- 
ditions? The answer is certainly no, 
for it is found that large numbers of 
the blossoms and fruits drop even un- 
der these conditions. 

For the purpose of Studying the drop 
question, the blossoms and fruits 
which fail may be grouped into three 
classes: first, the blossoms which drop 
almost with the petals; second, the 
small fruits which fall a little after 
the calyx closes; and third, the larger 
fruits, which drop later, usually re- 
ferred to as the June drop. Exami- 
nation of the first class shows that 
pollination took place but that fertili- 
zation did not occur because the ov- 
ules were abortive. In the second and 
third classes, fertilization had oc- 
curred and seeds had started to de- 
velop. It is generally believed that 
fruits which fall do so because they do 
not have good seeds. This belief is 
based upon examinations of the fruits 


Te: FAILURE of apple blossoms 





after dropping when the seeds have 
had time to shrivel up. Harlier exami- 
nation shows that the fruits contain 
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Pollination and the Dropping of Apples 
By R. H. Roberts 


University of Wisconsin 


of blossoms to the percentage of set; 
that is, with heavy blossoming only a 
small percentage sets. In fact, it is 
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Figure 1—A diagram showing the different parts of a flower. 
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Every fruit grower should 


know the names ef the different parts and their functions 


seeds, thus proving that fertilization 
took place. Pollination, although nec- 
essary as one of the steps in fruit 
setting, does not in itself insure fruit 
setting. 


Fruit ‘Setting Is Affected by the 
Amount of Blossoming and by 
Growth Conditions 


It is well known that the best set 


quite common to see trees of some va- 
rieties with a snow-ball blossom shed 
so many blossoms that the crop of 
fruit is slight. 

What, then, are the conditions other 
than good pollination which are neces- 
sary to fruit setting? With the av- 
erage fruiting tree the best set of fruit 
is in the top of the tree. Further- 
more, the terminal blossoms set better 

















Figure 2—On the left are shown two apple spurs which made no secondary growth and 


which set no fruit. On the right is shown a spur which made a good 
. secondary growth and which set fruit 


of fruit occurs on trees which have a than those borne from weaker spurs 
light blossom: One of the most con- and the lateral buds. It seems that 


stant items of apple tree performance this is no accident 


but. rather . that 


is the inverse relation of the number there is a relationship between the 





U 


growth made/ by the blossoming spy, 
and the sétting of the fruit. ‘The set. 
ting of the fruit seems to be very 
closely related to the growth of the 
secondary shoot of the spur (see Fig. 
ure 2). If there is little or no seg. 
ondary growth as occurred in the two 
spurs on the left, it is unusual for the 
fruit to set, even when properly poj. 
linated. If there is a strong secondary 
growth, as took place in the spur 
shown on the right, a fruit usually 
sets if pollinated. Another way of de. 


. scribing this same condition is by the 


common saying that the set of fruit js 
related to the foliage present. The 
point seems to be this: The fruit js 
a vegetative structure and as such 
its fate seems to be largely bound up 
in the general vegetative condition of 
the spur; if growth is finished early 
and new shoot and leaf development 
stops by blossom time, the fruits stop 
growing and drop off; if spur growth 
continues on through the blossoming 
and fruit setting period, the fruit con. 
tinues to grow and sets. Recent ob. 
servations indicate that the usually ob. 
served injurious effect of “poor 
weather at blossoming time” has its 
influence’ through ‘producing poor 
growth conditions rather than through 
interfering directly with pollination, 
However that is, the main point at 
hand is that a strong vegetative 
growth seems to be essential for a 
good set of fruit in many varieties, 
The set is also different for different 
parts of the same tree (see Figure 3), 
A good early season growth seems as 
necessary as pollination in getting the 
fruit to set well. 

If the trees blossom and do not set 
fruit, it may be due to Jack of pollina- 
tion, but it may also be due to im. 
proper nutritional conditions. The 
providing of pollen (that is, af other 
compatible varieties) and pollen car. 
riers solves the first difficulty. The 


second type of trouble requires other © 


treatments; 


Early Spring Fertilizer Applications 
May Help the Set 


The use of early spring applications 
of readily available nitrogen fertilizer 
may greatly increase the set of fruit 
on some varieties. With varieties 
which may have heavy early drops, 
as Winesap or McIntosh, even this 
method is too late to have much effect. 
Some other means must be taken to 
secure a. sufficiently strong early sea- 
son growth to provide the conditions 
which seem to be necessary to get the 
fruit to set. It seems that the kind 
of reserves in the tree are a principal 
factor in early season growth and 
fruit setting; that is, the previous sea- 
son’s treatment is probably of as much 
importance as are the spring cultural 
operations. From this standpoint fall 
conditions, such as the nitrogen con- 
tent of the soil, may sometimes show 
pronounced effects upon fruit setting 
in the next spring. 

Pruning of a type to remove the 
weaker, less vegetative wood and thus 
direct the energy of the tree into a 
smaller number of the more vegetative 
growths has given striking results 
with McIntosh. The aim and result 
is to secure a tree which has only 
the type of growth which sets fruit 
well, as illustrated by the tree tops 
and stronger spur growths and ter- 
minals. 

If the entire tree is. making little 
growth the need is for increased fer- 
tility. If the tops and main terminals 
are making a satisfactory growth but 
there is much weak, “run out” wood 
about the tree, then pruning should be 
practiced to secure juniformly strong: 
growing and good fruit-producing wood 


throughout the ke 

Do not bidme’ the Mropping of the 
fruit. to pellinatfon tthe trouble is due 
to weak or poor vegetative wood which 
makes a poor edfly spring growth. 
If the blossoms drop because they are 
not being pollinated, provide good 
pollen and bees to carry it. If the 
blossoms drop because the tree is t90 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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Catalogue—Is Yours FREE 


UST imagine one vast floor, contain- 

ing over 100 acres, and filled with 

sixty million dollars’ worth of fresh, 
new merchandise! 


That is exactly what is back of 
Ward’s catalogue. That is what 
Ward’s big stores contain. 


And this Catalogue brings into your 
home the wonderful opportunity to 
choose whatever you wish, whatever 
you like best, from one of the greatest 
assortments of bright new merchan- 
dise ever gotten together. 


Is a Saving of $50 
Interesting to You? 


There is a saving of $50 this season for 
you—if you write for this book and 
buy everything you need at Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 


All over America we have searched 
for bargains. In Europe our buyers 
have found bargains for you. We have 
gone to every market where “quality” 
goods could be bought for cash at 
lower-than-market prices. 


* Ward Quality” is 
a Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We never sell unsatisfactory goods 
that are merely ‘‘cheap.” We offer no 
‘‘price baits.”” We never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a low price. 


You will find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house like Ward’s—where your 
satisfaction is the first consideration— 
where every piece of merchandise is 
tested to make sure it will give you 
service. 


The first mail order guarantee 
published in 1876 


Ward’s originated the mail order busi- 
ness in 1872. In our Catalogue of 1876 
we published the first mail order guar- 
antee: “Your money back if you are 
not satisfied.” And this spirit of the 
Golden Rule, of dealing as we would 
be dealt by, of selling only the satis- 
factory kinds of goods that we our- 
selves would want to buy—this spirit 
of satisfaction and service to our cus- 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


tomers has been the corner stone of 
Ward’s for fifty-three years. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman—young or old—will 
find this Catalogue a pleasure. From 
the latest New York Fashions for the 
college girl, to the most beautiful new 
dresses and hats and coats for the 
mother—all selected in New York by 
our own Fashion experts. 


Every Man will find all his needs 
supplied at a big Saving. Everything 
a man or boy wears or uses around the 
home and the farm, at money saving 
prices. 


The Home has been our especial 
study. We try to offer the new things, 
household inventions, new designs in 
rugs or curtains, the best in furniture 
—everything that goes to make the 
delightful home. And our low prices 
often make possible the purchase of 
many more things than otherwise 
could be bought. 


Montgofiiéiy Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 





St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 





































































Your Orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your order will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But remember, too, that 
one of our six houses is near to you. It takes 
less time for your letter to reach us, less 
time for the goods to get to you. It is 
quicker to order from Ward’s. 

To fill in this coupon now is to secure for 
you and your family the largest possible, 
savings, a new pleasure, and a new experi- 
ence in satisfactory service. 


Yell out 
- 








To Montgomery Ward & Ca, Dept. 73-H 


Chicago Kanisas City St. Paul 
Portland,Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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The Pollination of the Pear 
By John H. Lovell 


BOUT 1874 the Old Dominion 
Fruit Company planted at Chest- 
nut Farm, near Scotland, on the 

James River, Va., an orchard of 22,000 
standard Bartlett pear trees. When 
the trees were 12 years old, although 
they bloomed profusely and were 
snow-white with flowers, they yielded 
at the rate of only three-fifths of a 
peck per tree, whereas they should 
easily have produced four or five 
times that quantity. In 1891 the crop 
was only 1200 boxes, and in 1892 it 
was less than 100 boxes of three pecks 
each. Clearly, something was wrong. 

In three places in the orchard where 
the trees had died, two Clapp’s Favor- 
ite and a Buffum had been planted by 
mistake; and in their vicinity the 
Bartletts fruited heavily. _A small or- 
chard containing a variety of trees 
was very productive, and Bartletts 
near this orchard also bore well. Here 
was the clue that was too plain to 
pass by. : 


Waite Discovered the Cause 


The assistance of M. B. Waite of 
the Department of Agriculture was 
sought. Waite 


the trees were wholly barren, but 
in a few cases there were two 
or three pears to a tree. Of the 
flowers hand-pollinated and enclosed 
in bags, not one pollinated with 
Bartlett pollen produced fruit, but 
a large proportion of those cross- 
pollinated with pollen from other 
varieties of pear trees set fruit. It 
was clearly evident that the Bartlett 
was largely self-sterile and that in or- 
der to obtain a satisfactory crop cross- 
pollination with another variety of 
pear was necessary. In discovering 
that the productiveness of fruit trees 
is largely dependent on cross-pollina- 
tion, Waite opened up a new and im- 
portant field in scientific and practical 
horticulture. 
Investigations Continued 

In 1892, at Rochester and Geneva, 
N. Y., Waite continued his experi- 
ments on the self-sterility of pears. 
Careful hand-pollinations of a great 


. variety of pear flowers under the pro- 





solved the problem 
in the following 
way: He removed 
the stamens from a 
considerable num- 
her of unopened 
Bartlett flower-buds 
and pollinated a 
part of them with 
pollen from other 
varieties of pear 
trees and part of 
them with Bartlett 
pollen. All of the 
hand ~- pollinated 
flowers were en- 
closed in paper 
bags, which were 
not removed until 
the petals had fall- 
en. Within a week 
after the fall of the 
petals, the young 
pears all over the 








orchard dropped 
off, never starting 
to grow. Most of 


N THE March, 1924, issue -of the 
I AMERICAN FrvIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 
-—*~ the writer presented figures show- 
ing the percentages of various root- 
stocks used for the different deciduous 
fruits by California nurserymen dur- 
ing the years 1919-1922. As is shown 
by the table, some marked changes oc- 
curred in the demand for certain root- 
stocks for many of the fruits between 
the years mentioned. These changes 
were brought about by several agen- 
cies, all of which were mentioned in 
the article. The reader will recall 
that the writer predicted some even 
greater changes would occur during 
the vear 1923. In order to ascertain 
whether this was true, the nursery- 
men of the state were canvassed dur- 
ing the early part of 1924 in a man- 
ner similar to that done in previous 
years. The figures secured are given 
in the table, together with the figures 
for 1919 and 1922. 

It will be noted that little change 
has occurred in the percentage de- 
mand for the cherry stocks. During 
the last year, one nursery reported 
sweet cherry on the Morello root. At 
the present time this relatively new 
rootstock for California sweet cher- 
ries is receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion from both nurserymen and grow- 
ers. Many Italian nurserymen stand 
by this as the best stock for the sweet 
cherry. Bearing trees on this root in 
the vicinity of Stockton, Calif., are 
giving splendid results. The root is 
capable of withstanding heavy’ and 
wet soils; trees budded on it make 
smaller trees than those on Mazzard 
and Mahaleb; the trees come into 


tection of paper bags were made and 
the results of cross-pollination and 
self-pollination carefully recorded. The 
following varieties of pears were 
found to be largely self-sterile: An- 
jou, Bartlett, Boussouk, Clairgeau, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Columbia, De la 
Chene, Doyenne, Sieulle, Easter, Gan- 
sels, Bergamotte, Gray Doyenne, How- 
ell, Jones, Lawrence, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Mount Vernon, Pound, Shel- 
don, Souvenir du Congress, Superfin, 
Wilder, and Winter Nelis. The varie- 
ties which were largely self-fertile 
were: Angouleme, Bosc, Buffum, Diel, 
Heathcote, Doyenne d’Alencon, Flem- 
ish Beauty, Le Conte, Manning’s Elisa- 
beth, Seckel, Tyson, and White 
Doyenne. 

Most varieties of pear trees are 
largely or partly self-sterile, i. e., they 
remain barren unless pollinated with 
pollen from a different variety of pear. 
Even the self-fertile varieties in the 
long run appear to yield more and 
better fruit when cross pollinated. 





1—Diagram of pear flower, showing the different parts, much enlarged. Sp. sepal; p, petal; f, filament; a, anther; st, style; s, 


stigma; ov, ovule; and d, disc. 2—Pear flowers about two-thirds natural size 


Recent Rootstock Developments 


By M. J. 


Heppner 


University of California 


bearing early and splendid crops are 
produced. It appears as though the 


Morello cherry will soon take its place 
as an important rootstock in California 








PERCENTAGES OF ROOTSTOCKS OF DIFFERENT KINDS Usep ror Various FRuITs IN 
CALIFORNIA IN 1924 





Variety. 
CHERRY— 

Mazzard 

Mahaleb 
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Percentage of Different Rootstocks, 
1919. 1922. 192 
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But a variety may be largely sey. 
sterile in one locality and largely sejf. 
fertile in another. No sharp dividing 
line can be drawn_between them. The 
Bartlett pear is almost entirely sep. 
sterile in the eastern states, but in the 
Interior valley and along the coast of 
California it is nearly self-fertile. [p 
the eastern and southern states many 
pear orchards have proved unsatisfac. 
tory for want of cross-pollination, 
Even in California, the Bartlett is 
largely self-sterile in the Sierra Ne 
vada foothills, and many other varie. 
ties of pears are self-sterile under val. 
ley conditions. 


Bartlett Is Leading Variety 


Previous to 1880 and the introduc. 
tion of the hybrids of the oriental or 
sand pears, especially the Kieffer, jt 
was estimated that 90 per cent of the 
pear trees under cultivation were Bart. 
letts. A few years ago, the late John 
Craig stated that the Kieffer now out. 
numbered every other variety in this 
country. As 90 per cent or more of 
the pears grown for market today are 
Bartletts and Kieffers, it is most desir. 
able to determine 
how far they are 
self-sterile and 
what varieties will 
pollinate them sat- 
isfactorily. 


Fletcher’s Experi. 
ments. 


A large number of 
experiments have 
been made by §, 
W. Fletcher for the 
purpose of discov- 
ering the best pol- 
linators for each of 
these varieties, 
Obviously a very 
large number of 
pollinations is de 
sirable, and his 
conclusions were 
based: on 8275 pol: 
linations of Kieffer, 
and 9867  pollina- 
tions of Bartlett. 
(Continued on page 

16) 


for sweet cherries. However, before 
this can be determined, the stock will 


-have to undergo a thorough test-in 


different sections of the state under 
various soil and moisture conditions, 


Mahaleb Roots Gaining in Popularity 


Although the demand for the Ma- 
haleb root is far from equalling that 
for the Mazzard, the writer is of the 
firm belief that this condition will not 
exist for any great period of time. 
Most nurserymen claim that the de 
mand for the Mazzard root is greater 
than for the Mahaleb chiefly due to 
tradition. Cases have been recently 
called to the writer’s attention where 
the Mahaleb is giving far better re 
sults than the Mazzard under the same 
soil and cultural conditions. There 
is no doubt but that the Mahaleb root 
has its place in California as a sweet 
cherry rootstoek. Most growers claim 
that this root dwarfs the tree, and also 
that a bad constriction develops at 
the point of union between the stock 
and scion. However, recent develop 
ments-in methods of budding have 
shown that this dwarfing tendency cal 
be obviated. 


Marked Change Taking Place in 
~ Almond Roots 


During the past few years a marked 
ch: e has-occurred in the percentage 
of stoeks used for the almond. In 
1922 there was a.greater demand for 
the almond root. In 1923 this condi 
tion was reversed and we find a great 
er demand for the peach as the stock 
for the almond. Why-~-such a §0i- 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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What Robinson Crusoe Needed 


Robinson Crusoe, stranded on his desert 
island, could have had the world at his 
service if he had found a Sears-Roebuck 
catalog. For it would have brought him 
all the things he needed to make life worth 
while. 


Today, nearly nine million families every- 
where in the United States use our cat- 
alog whenever they want to buy at the 
lowest prices. 


If you are not now in this great family of 
thrifty buyers, we would like to send you 
“THE THRIFT BOOK OF A NATION” 
so that you may see the endless opportuni- 
ties it offers for savings on everything you 


and your family need. 


The WORLD'S LARGEST STORE is 
yours to command. Our buyers go every- 
where good merchandise can be bought 
at prices that will insure you the biggest 
savings; we maintain stores and warehouses 
throughout the country to give you the 
best and quickest service; 99 out of every 
100 orders we receive are shipped in less 
than twenty-four hours. We sell only 
dependable goods, honestly described and 
illustrated. 

Your copy of our New General Catalog for 
Spring and Summer is ready. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon! ; 


Sears, Roebuck ..1 Co. 





CHICAGO =. 


Send for Your 
FREE Copy 


If you haven't a copy 
of our New Big Gen- 
eral send for 
it today. This conven- 
ient coupon will bring 
you free our great 
Spring and Summer 


book, with its 35,000 














PHILADELPHIA =: 


DALLAS +: SEATTLE 


Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 91A69 


Send Latest General Catalog. 


Name. 





Postoflice 


Rural Route 











Street and No. 
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FOR TEN YEAR? 


“The World’s Greatest Buy” 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


-Hudson is not calied “the World’s Greatest Buy’’ for today alone. 
That is acknowledgment of ten years’ constant refinement of a great 


car around the famous patented Super-Six principle. 


The reasons for that position affect all motor car buying. They 


cannot be ignored. 


A supreme and exclusivé motor principle, adding power, smooth- 


ness, performance, without added weight, cylinders or cost. 


The largest production of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world—and 
the value advantages of that position. 

Actual proof of greatest value—which is SALES. 
And now the ¢reatest price advantage with the finest quality 
Hudson ever offered. 


It is only as you find the real comparisons 
for Hudson qualities among the costliest 
cars that the enormous difference in price 


is so astonishing. 


_All now know that higher price can buy no 
smoother performance than Hudson’s. It 
e cannot buy more brilliant results in pick-up, 


HUDSON COACH 


5 PASS. SEDAN £1795 


power or speed. It cannot buy greater re- 
liability or endurance. 


And with all this capacity and flexibility 


Hudson keeps the economy, simplicity and 


Freight and Tax Extra 


easy maintenance of the “‘Six.’’ 


At today’s prices need you own a lesser 
car? Can acostlier car satisfy you more? 


*1345 
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The World’s Largest Builders of 6-Cylinder Closed Cars 





A Cheap and Easy Way to 


Make Bordeaux Mixture 


By. W. P. Duruz 
University of California 


HE MAKING of Bordeaux mixture 
at home has always been a more 
or less expensive and time-consuming 
task. The standard directions ‘call for 
a platform and special vats or barrels 
erected thereon for mixing the Bor- 
~ deaux, after which it is run into the 
spray tank. Lacking the abgve men- 
tionel equipment, the grower is 
obliged to use two men for pouring 
the two diluted stock solutions simul- 
taneously in a single stream into the 
spray tank. 
As @ matter of fact, the above de- 


scribed method. is little used in prac- 
tice, though it may be theoretically 
correct. Men have found that this 
method requires too much time and 
is unhandy, to say the least. The 
platform idea is not in general one 
that fruit growers will follow, and 
rarely can one find two men using 
the single stream process. 

A method which has been found 
more satisfactory and which is quicker 
and cheaper is as follows: 

1. Prepare the stock solutions by 
dissolving the bluestone in water at 
the rate of one pound to one gallon. 
Slake the lime thoroughly and then 
dilute with water to make the milk of 
lime equivalent to one pound to one 
gallon. Keep these stock solutions sep- 
arate until ready for spraying, 


2. Place the screen over the filling 
hole of the spray tank. Fill the tank 
three-quarters full with water. Add 
the bluestone stock solution in the 
proper amount to give the desired 
strength, that is 7-8-50, 5-5-50, etc. 
Start the engine in order to thor- 
oughly mix the solution. Keep the en- 
gine running during the entire process. 

3. Stir the milk of lime thoroughly. 
Then pour it into the spray tank, 
using a paddle to break any lumps 
that form on the screen. j 

4. Wash through all of the residue 
with water,.and fill the tank. . 

Two men can easily and quickly do 
this job and have enough time to serv- 
ice the engine, etc. Anyone who has 
done spraying knows that there is a 
certain amount. of time consumed in 


’ 





waiting for the tank to fill and this cap 
be profitably utilized by the use of this 
method. 

The manipulation of this method 
has been worked out in various ways. 
Some growers who have enough bar. 
rels prepare stock solutions a week or 
two in advance of the spraying season. 
Other growers who have a limited 
number of barrels mix a batch each 
time the spray rig comes in and use 
this for the next tank load. 

It is sometimes stated that this pro. 
cedure results in a somewhat less sat. 
isfactory mixture. Even admitting 
this to be true, the advantages are 
such that they outweigh any slight 
theoretical discrepancies. AS a mat. 
ter of fact, however, the method here. 
in suggested gives a better mixture 
than the one usually recommended 
because the milk of lime is broken up 
into fine particles as it goes through 
the screen. These particles come in 
mere ta the whirling mixture of 
bluestor®, and are at once precipt- 
tated and thoroughly mixed. On ac- 
count of the fact that the agitator is 
running, a much better mixture igs 
secured than by hand mixing in vats 
on the platform or by the single 
stream method. 

One fruit grower has stated that he 
estimates a saving of $3000 per year 
as a result of this idea. He said that 
the platform method consumed so 
much time that he ceased making his 
own Bordeaux and bought the com- 
mercial powdered form. These com- 
mercial preparations cost from $4.80 
to $6 for 200 gallons of spray. The 
materials required for home-made 
Bordeaux amount to $2°05. There is, 
theréfore, a saving of at least $2 a 
tank in favor of the home mixing. 
Fruit growers with large plantings 
therefore are able to save consider- 
able money by making their own Bor- 
deaux. 

Salesmen of commercial spray com- 
panies emphasize the time saved by 
using commercial preparations. Every- 
one knows that there is a certain 
amount of time consumed in filling 
the tank with water, regardless of the 
kind of material used. Instead of the 
men standing around waiting for the 
tank to fill, they may use their time 
to better advantage in preparing stock 
solutions and mixing up another batch 


_| of material. 





Pruning Pecan Trees May 
Prevent Disease 


PRUNING is an effective means of 

controlling. diseases of the pecan 
tree, according to Dr. O. F. Burger, 
plant pathologist of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station. 

Pruning should be done before the 
leaves fall, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. This enables the grower to 
detect -dead or diseased twigs and 
branches which might be easily over- 
looked after all leaves have fallen from 
the trees. : 

Dead or diseased parts of the pecan 
tree should be pruned well back into 
the healthy wood. Where large 
branches are cut off, the wounds 
should be painted with some sub 
stance, such as Bordeaux paste, graft- 
ing wax, carbolineum or paint, which 
will prevent evaporation and reinfec- 
tion. 

In pruning, cuts should be made 
close to the main branches so that no 
stubs will be left. Stubs usually die 
back and offer opportunity for reil- 
fection, and provide easy places for 
the fungi to harbor and live. All 
pruned parts should be burned imme- 
diately to destroy fungi and insects 
clinging to the wood. 

Piling and burning the leaves that 
fall from the pecan tree is advocated 
by many growers, in that it kills the 
spores of disease that may be trou- 
bling the tree and.its fruit. However, 
this destroys much valuable humus 
that the soil meeds, Unless the trees , 
are known to be very seriously infect 
ed by disease, it is believed that 
satisfactory results will be secured 3 
simply plowing the leaves under 
the fall of the year. The oe 
should be as deep as possible witho 
cutting maby roots, 
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S. 0. b. Toledo 
Easy Terms 


World’s Lowest Priced 
Four-Door 4% Sedan 





With Sliding Gear Transmission 














All-Steel Body ” Greater Driving 


Vision ” Robust Power - Smooth 
Performance ” Extreme Economy 


*A Great Car’ A Great Value! 


The price of the new all-steel Overland Sedan 
—the popular leader of the fine new Over- 
land models—represents a reduction of $135. 
And the whole automobile industry is trying to 
figure out how Overland can produce such an 
excellent closed car at such a remarkable price. 


The all-steel body construction of this car 
naturally means longer life. And there isn’t a 


splinter of wood in the whole body! A frame 
of steel covered with steel— welded into one- 
piece solidity and strength. 


Upholstered in rich grey velour. Deep, luxu- 
rious cushions. And an engine wonderfully en- 
gineered for power, endurance and economy! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, I/nc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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McCORMICK-DEERING TILLAGE TOOLS 








The McCormick-Deering 
Disk Harrow isa simple and 
efficient implement, built and 
trussed likea steel bridge, toserve 
many years. You will like the 
details and conveniences—the 


ers, the forecarriage, etc. Made 
in sizes for everybody—4 to 10 
feet. All sizes can be equipped 





| Heavy Yields Follow Good Tillage 
and Here Are Three Profit-Making Implements 


The Dunham Culti- Packer 
shown above with the leverless 
disk harrow has no equal as a 
seed-bed finisher. It pulverizes 
the soil, fills out air spaces, and 
saves moisture content. Follow- 
ing the drill, it helps the little 
plants to get a quick start, firmly 
set in finely mulched soil. Use 
it to prevent winter-killing of 
wheat; to rejuvenate meadows, 
etc. It is far ahead of a roller 
for small grains. Made in eight 
sizes, for horse or tractor use. 


The McCormick- Deering 
Leverless Disk Harrow is a 
genuine tractor disk, not a made- 
over horse harrow. It is built for 
heaviest duty. It is controlled 
entirely from the driver's seat, 


dust-proof bearingsandthebear- without levers, yet it is. very 
ing oil cups set abovethe frame, simple. Merely backing the 
the built-in angle-steel weight tractor automatically sets the 
boxes, the oscillating disk scrap- angle of both front and rear 


gangs. When the tractor starts 
forward the gangs . hold that 
angle until released by a pull 


withtandemattachment.Double on the rope. In 5 to 10-foot sizes 
disking more than pays for itself. to fit your power. 
McCormick- Deering 


Tillage Tools combine these essentials — good work, 
long life and convenience. They are of practical design, their construction being 
based on ninety-three years of farm and factory experience. They are priced on the 
basis of economical quantity production, and as an investment they offer you attractive 
returns. To fill all your Tillage Tool needs see the McCormick-Deering dealer.- It Pays! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill. 
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A New Wrinkle in Spraying 


By A. B. Bryan 
Clemson College 


PPLE orchardists in the mountains 

of northern Georgia, where a big 
apple industry is developing rapidly, 
are showing great interest in a grav- 
ity spraying system recently installed 
in one big orchard that will mean an 
enormous reduction in the heaviest of 
apple orchard expenses, namely, the 
cost of applying five or six sprays 
yearly. 

The new system has been worked 
out by H. M. Waldrop, superintendent 
of the Habersham Orchard and Im- 
provement Company, of Clarksville, 
Ga., at the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
mountains, where, because of_the to- 
pography of the land and the distance 
to be covered, the spraying problem 
has always been a difficult one. 

Mr. Waldrop first worked out a 


water supply providing a down-hill 
haul of spray for the main orchard 
tract containing half of the company’s 
30,000 trees, by piping water from a 


mountain spring to the highest point 
on the tract, building a 1500-gallon 
tank at that point, and putting filling 
stations at important points in the 
orchard. During the past season this 
system worked well and reduced 
greatly the time required in spraying 
the 15,000 trees in the company’s main 
tract. / 
Further work on the problem by Mr. 
Waldrop resulted in a spraying system 
which is most simple and which will 
enable him to spray 15,000 trees in 
five days with six men, whereas under 
the usual system the same job re- 
quires five spray machines, 15 men, 
10 mules and 10 days. And, what is 
more, the complete equipment for the 
new system cost less than $2500—in- 
cluding the pumping station—which is 
less than the cost of five spray ma- 
chines needed under the old plan. 
The Waldrop system is described 
and explained as follows: The center 
of the Waldrop plan is the water tank 
on the hill, already used for the water 
supply. Here is installed the spray 
cooking outfit ‘and a boiler, engine and 


pump. From this pumping station run— 


two main pipe lines, arranged so as 
to center the two main sections of the 
block of trees. One of these is of 
one and one-half-inch pipe and the 
other of one-inch pipe. Every 360 
feet along these lines extend out 
transverse lines of half-inch pipe, run- 
ning at right angles. From the end 
of the larger line, a one-inch pipe line 
will run up a long, narrow neck of the 
orchard. 

At intervals of 360 feet, or 12 tree 
rows, along all of these lines there 
are hose connections, and the pipes 
are so arranged that no tree is more 
than 200 feet from one of these con- 
nections, except in one or two small 
areas where it seemed best to use 
more hose rather than more pipe. 

With a 200-foot section of spray 
hose and a double nozzle, a man sets 
out to spray an area, connecting his 
hose with the upright pipe placed 
there for the purpose, and sprays 144 
trees before making another connec- 
tion. A special method of spraying 
up one side of a row and down the 
other and working out at certain 
places reduces the dragging of hose. 











On the main and subsidiary ling, 
valves are placed so that the flow at 
the spray solution can be controlle 
and confined to the section of pipe j, 
use. In this way the corroding of: th, 
pipes by the solution can be avoide 
for when the spraying on a section of 
pipe is completed, a- signal is give, 
the pump operator, who transfers his 
intake from the solution to a tank 9 
clear water, the spraying crew opep, 
the furthest outlet, and the pipe i 
thoroughly washed before going ty 
another section. 

Every line of pipe runs down-hij 
and thus gravity aids the pum 
throughout the block. This greatly yo. 
duces the load on the pump; and, jp 
fact, if a breakdown should occu 
gravity alone will furnish the neces. 
sary pressure for spraying, as show, 
by a test made by Mr. Waldrop while 
planning the installation. He ¢op. 
nected a hose to a pipe running dow 
from a spring to his house, where the 
fall is much less than that in the 
orchard, and found ample pressure to 
spray thoroughly in a half-minute 4 
nearby tree considerably larger thay 
the average apple tree. 

One expert nozzleman, Mr. Waldrop 
says, can spray 500 trees a day unde 
the new system, or six men can spray 
15,000 trees in five days. On the other 
hand, one spray machine, drawn by 
two mules and manned with a driver 
and two sprayers, is needed for each 
3000 trees, the rate being about 30 
trees per day. Hence, it would re 
quire five machines, 15 men, and.) 
mules 10 days to do the same 15,000. 





.tree job. And this does not take into 


consideration the difference in wear 
and tear, the feed of the mules, and 
the problem of hauling a heavy tank 
of spray around on soft ground. 

If the installation in the first block 
works as well as it promises, Mr. 
Waldrop expects to extend the system 
over the entire area of the company’s 
orchards. He will pipe each of the 
other four blocks of trees from the 
highest point in that block. The 
when he wishes to spray, he will take 
a large spray machine, connect it to 
the center of each pipe system in 
turn, and spray the block through the 
pipe instead of hauling the heavy. ma 
chine about over the block. 





Eat More Apples 


“1° YOU long, young lady, for 
tinted cheeks and healthy rosy 
lips—now known hoarding pictorially 
as ‘that school-girl complexion” If 
so, eat apples twice a day, every day, 
as long as they are available, and.that 
is all through the year. Do not look 
at your peach-bloom-faced neighbor 
and long for a clear complexion. Just 
keep your ‘Dorothy’ or hand-bag, at, 
tache case, or even pocket, well bulg- 
ing with apples; it will be as good as 
gold to you, and will certainly im 
prove your looks, if anything will. 

“Are your organs lazy, men of 
sedentary habits? Must they be gov 
erned and controlled and run by the 
medicine chest? Eat apples, raw and 
cooked, and drink cider. Any way 
and every way, and very soon the ki¢- 
neys, liver, stomach, indeed, almost 
the entire system will respond gradt- 
ally to the influence of this God-given 
fruit, and health will be yours merely 
for the simple effort of ‘eating there 
of. The acids of the apple help to 
eliminate from the body noxious mat- 
ters which, if retained, make the brain 
heavy aud dull, and impart that liver 
ish feeling which is neither good for 
the liver nor those round about. 

“A good, ripe, raw apple is one of 
the easiest of vegetable substances 
for~the stomach to deal with, the 
whole process of its digestion beiné 
completed in 85 minutes. You cannot 
eat raw apples? Well, then, eat them 
baked, for they do not lose any of 
their value through cooking, and there 
are almost as many ways of servis 
up apples as there are days in we 
year.”—The Fruit, Grower,<£1ng lane). 

sal 


—— 





Before buying an Orchard or Farm 
read the Classified Advertisements ™ 
the American Fruit Grower Magazine. 
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San Jose Scale 
Blister Mite 
Peach Leaf Curl 
Peach Blight 
Apple Scab 
Pear Scab 


Kill! Kill! Kill!.. 


. Red Spider, etc. 


What with? 
Dry Lime-Sulfur. 
Why DRY Lime-Sulfur instead of Liquid? 





As thousands know, 


Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime-Sulfur 


has established a new standard of efficiency—a new 
standard—an entirely new standard 











Remember that one car load of Dry Lime-Sulfur 
equals in effectiveness six car loads of the other. 
Remember that you avoid paying freight and cartage 
on water. 

Remember that Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime-Sulfur 
cannot leak, freeze or crystallize. 

Remember that with thousands of growers Liquid 
Lime-Sulfur is obsolete—the new, modern Sherwin- 
Williams patented product has replaced it. 


Ordinary Liquid Lime-Sulfur breaks down quickly 
and its effect is gone, while the special stabilizing 
ingredient in Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime-Sulfur slows 
up oxidation and makes the effect last much longer. 


The longer the suffocating gases last the more certain 
the effect on the scale insects. The longer the spray 
remains effective on the tree the better protection 
against fungus diseases. A fungicide is worthless if 
its effect is gone when the spores. alight. : 





Order from your insecticide supply whi 


ThE SHERWIN - WILLIAMS Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








Stop Orchard Troubles Important about 
There is a Sh Will for 
is a Sherwin-Williams spray for every London 
. This remarkable product, Hemingway’s Purple, 
orchard pest and disease. has the quickest killing properties, and due to its ex- 
IME-SULFUR treme fineness, insures maximum. spreading, covering 
DRY ee OF LEAD ats and adhesion. Unique for dusting purposes, also, be- 
ae _* : me tiey fi aha pests as Potato Bee C tton — 
m lor as o 
ARSENATE OF CALCIUM and Tobacco Worms. Can be obtained only from 
For fail information » see the Sherwin - Williams dealer dealers in Sherwin-Williams insecticides. 


your town. 
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Exide Batteries 
store the electric power 
in Delco-Light plants 


F it were not fof the battery, you would 

have to run your farm plant engine 

every time you wanted to light a single 
light. 

The power generated by the engine and 
dynamo is stored in the battery, ready for 
your instant use. An efficient battery 
conserves power, saves fuel, and makes 
light and power economical. 

So vital is a good storage battery that 
Delco-Light has equipped every one of the 
200,000 fine plants it has built, with 
Exide Batteries. 

Exides are rugged, long-lived, and dee 
pendable. They are made by the largest 
manufacturers in the world of storage bat- 
teries for every purpose. 

In purchasing a new battery for your 
plant, remember that the best battery is 
the cheapest in thé end. 

When you need another automobile 

‘ battery, get a-rugged, economical Exide. 
MAN And don’t forget the highly efficient Exide 
as i { Radio Batteries. 







THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
) Exide Batteries of Canade, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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EXIDE=—THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 





The Pollination of the Pear 
(Continued from page 10) 
The averages showed that when 
Bartlett was crossed with its own 
pollen one flower in 513 set fruit; 
but when Bartlett was crossed with 
Kieffer one flower in 10 fruited; when 
crossed with Anjou one flower in 
seven fruited; and when crossed with 
Lawrence or Dutchess, one flower in 
10 set fruit. The average weight of 
T 
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East. In 1919 W. P. Tufts Published g 
bulletin on the pollination of the Bay, 
lett pear in California, and in 1999 a 
later report. In California no Other 
pear approaches the Bartlett in cop, 
mercial value...There are thousands 
. atts with no other Vay 
weem. In the Interig 

qrees e been remarkabj 
fertile’ -an@--have. yielded profitah, 
crops. It has been assumed that other 
varieties and honey bees were po 













UNITED STaTES  » 
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Diagram showing the distribution of 


Bartlett pears when crossed with Bart- 
lett pollen was two ounces; when 
crossed with Anjou three and three- 
quarters ounces; and three ounces or 
more when crossed with the other va- 
rieties. When entire trees were cov- 
ered with sheeting or mosquito netting 
they. produced very few pears; but 
branches permitted to protrude beyond 
the covering and cross-pollinated by 
insects. were loaded with fruit, weigh- 
ing on an average three ounces each. 

Experiments with the Kieffer pear 
showed that it likewise was largely 
self-sterile. Out of 1268 flowers of 
Kieffer pollinated with its own pollen 
only one flower in 253. set fruit; out 
of 2863 flowers of Kieffer pollinated 
with Bartlett pollen 446 flowers set 


fruit; and out of 2764 flowers of Kief- 
fer pollinated with Dutchess 564 flow- 
ers fruited. When Kieffer was polli+ 
nated by Le Conte, Lawrenee, Anjou, 
Clairgeau, and Garber it was also very 
productive. While the above experi- 
ments were made in West Virginia 
and Michigan, the results probably ap- 
ply to all parts of the East. 


California Experiments 


Let us now turn our attention to a 
far-distant state, where conditions are 











widely different from those of the 


lowing were self-sterile: 


pear production in the United States | 


4 
needed. But Tufts has shown that in 
the Sierra Nevada foothills the Bart. 
lett is almost self-sterile, and that to 
a limited extent it is also self-sferile 
in the Interior valley and along the 
coast. In the Interior valley solidly 
planted Bartlett orchards in years of 
heavy bloom may set two or three 
per cent of self-pollinated flowersiand 
give a satisfactory yield. But in the 
long run there are likely to be many 
years of light crops if only one va 
riety is planted. In 1916, 1917, 192), 
1922, and 1923 at the University Farm 
(Interior valley) cross-pollinated Bart 
letts gave much larger crops than 
self-pollinated trees. Winter Nelis al 
ways gave the highest set, but Coniice, 
Bosc, Easter and Hardy also give sat 





Comparative size of cross and self-pollinated Kieffer pears 


isfactory results. Howell, Angouleme, 
Anjou, and Forelle were fairly good 
pollinators. 

Of the other varieties of pears 
grown in the Interior valley the fol- 
Alencod, 
Bloodgood, B. S. Fox, Comet, Forelle, 
Le Conte, Madeline, and Winter Nelis. 
The following were self-fertile: Colr 
ice; Flemish Beauty, Hardy, and How- 
ell.. There are 13 varieties which did 
not behave consistently from year t 
year and are, therefore, classed 4 

~ (Concluded on page 18) 
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Proof of Merit 
Its record in past years, in 343 different 
lines of business, stands as indisputable 


proof of exceptional merit—and this year 
it isan even better truck than ever before! 


1 Ton Chassis, #1175; I’ Ton, #1375; f. 0. b. Detroit 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 


Detroit, U.S.A 
A Division OF DovnpGEeE BROTHERS 
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You'll grow earlier and better fruit 





American Fruit Grower Magazine 
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by planting trees in blasted holes 


And.these ar 


the resuits you obtain: 


Makes trees grow faster due to enlarged and better feeding area. 
Improves drainage conditions, stagnation of water. 
Creates a water-absorbing. subsoil and makes the trees proof 


against drought. 


Brings about a year’s earlier return on the investment in new 
orchards, and increases and improves future yields. 


Makes replanting possible on old orchard locations without 


waiting to “rest” the land. 


Helps old trees to bear better fruit and live longer. 


Look for the du Pont Oval trade-mark on case and stick when 
you buy dynamite for tree-planting. This name is your guar- 
antee of quality and assurance of satisfactory results Your 
dealer will supply you with du Pont when you're ready for 


your next tree-planting job. 


Write our nearest branch office today for your free copy of 
the 110-page “Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives” telling all ahout 
the use of dynamite on the farm. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARB 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham . Ala. 
Boston - Mass. 
Buffalo .. N.Y. 
Chicago ... IL 
Denver > « Colo. 
Duluth - Minn 

El Paso Tex. 
Huntington . W.Va. 
Joplin . - « Mo. 
Kansas City . Mo. 
MexicoCity . Mex 

Miami .. . Fila. 
New York . N.Y. 
Pittsburgh . Pa. 
Portland . . Ore. 
St.Louis .. Mo. 
San Francisco . Calif. 
Scranton .. Pa. 
Seattle - Wash, 
Spokane Wash. 
Springfield . . Il. 
DuPont Products Exhibit 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Your case of du Pont dyna- 


mite is a power house — 
right on yous farm. Draw 
your power from your dy- 
namite case. 









The Pollination of the Pear 
(Continued from page 16) 
doubtful, as follows: Angouleme, An- 
jou, Bosc, Clapp’s Favorite, Clairgeau, 
Col. Wilder, Dana Hovey, Easter, Glif- 
ford, G. Morceau, Kieffer, P. Barry, 

and Seckel. 

In the Sierra Nevada foothills it 
Was proved experimentally that the 
Bartlett was largely self-sterile. The 
best pollinators were Winter Nelis, 
Bosc, Comice, and Anjou, in the order 
named. At Chicago Park, Nevada 
County, there is a solid block of 1000 
Bartlett pear trees about 25 years old, 
for the cross-pollination of which no 
provision has been made. About eight 
miles away there is a smal] block of 


Bartlett trees of about the same age 
and vigor, but many of them have been 
top-worked to other varieties. Both 
orchards bloomed profusely in 1918. 
The second orchard, ® which there 
was provision for cross-pollination, 
produced a crop three times as large 
as the orchard in which the flowers 
were self-pollinated. Of the other va- 
rieties of pears grown in the Sierra 
Nevada foothills, Anjou, Comice, Dana 
Hovey, and Barry were practically 
self-sterile. In all cases Bartlett has 
proved a satisfactory pollinator for 
other varieties. 


Nature of. Pear Flower 


A pear flower remains in bloom 
seven or eight days. The stigmas ma- 


ture one or two days before the an- 
thers, and, if the weather is warm and 
clear, they protrude in front of the 
flower before it fully opens, thus favor- 
ing cross-pollination by insects. But 
if the weather is cold and rainy, the 
flowers remain closed, and the stigmas 
may not be exposed until the anthers 
have discharged their pollen anfl per- 
haps have effected self-pollination. The 
stigmas remain in a receptive condi- 
tion for four or five days, but the an- 
thers shed most of their pollen in 
about three days. 


Pear flowers are attractive to a great’ 


variety of insects. If the weather is 
cool very little nectar may be secreted, 
but under favorable conditions it may 
be formed so rapidly that it falls in 


large drops to the ground. The flow. 
ers have a fishy odor, or as Kirchner 
puts it, “smell -like cockchfers” (due 
to trimethylamide). Mueller eollected 
30 species of insect-visitors. in Ger. 
many; and Waite in the United States 
found more than 50 kinds. ‘Honey 
bees are very common and the most 
efficient pollinators; but at Washing- 
ton, D. C.,’and at the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station solitary bees belong.- 
ing to the genera Andrena and Halictus 
(small bees which burrow in the 
ground) outnumbered all other in- 
sects. Many flies and beetles also visit 
the flowers, but bumblebees are com. 
paratively rare. Flies are found on 
the flowers when it is too cold for bees, 
At least one hive of. bees in each 
quarter acre is necessary for the proper 
pollination of the flowers. 

I had under observation a medium- 
sized pear tree in full bloom for an 
hour and a quarter, but during this 
time saw no insects except honey bees, 
which were very numerous. A Cluster 
of seven flowers received eight: visits 
in a quarter of an hour, and two other 
adjacent clusters consisting of 16 flow- 
ers received 16 visits. This was an 
average of a little more than four vis- 
its to each flower per hour. .The 
petals from one of the above clusters, 


consisting of eight flowers, were now 


removed. During 15 minutes the ad- 
jacent cluster, which still retained its 
petals, received 11 visits, while not 
one was made to the cluster without 
petals. The petals are clearly an ad- 
vantage for the attraction of insects, 


Status of Pear Industry 


According to the census of 1920 the 
number of pear trees of bearing age in 
the United States was in round num- 
bers 14,600,000, showing a decrease 
of half a million trees in 10 years. The 
number of trees not of bearing age 
was 6,000,000, showing a decrease of 
more than 2,700,000 in 10 years. All 
parts of the country showed a de- 


crease except the Pacific states, which . 


showed the immense increase of 
2,688,000 pear trees of both ages, al- 
most wholly due to California. In 
1919 there were -harvested in the 
United States 14,200,000 bushels of 
pears, or 5,300,000 more than 1909. The 


‘total crop of pears in California in 


1919 was a little less than 5,000,000 
bushels. 





Missouri Apple Varieties 


ACCORDING to a survey of com- 
mercial orchards taken during the 
present season by Federal and state 
authorities in Missouri, the Jonathan 
is now the leading apple of the state. 
The Delicious, Stayman Winesap, 
Grimes Golden and York Imperial are 
rapidly replacing the Ben Davis, Gano 
and Ingram. Winter varieties consti- 
tute about 67 per cent of the bearing 


-| trees; fall varieties make up about 28 


per cent; summer apples are classed 
as one per cent; and miscellaneous 
varieties make up four per cent of 
the bearing trees. 





‘THE USE of oiled paper wrappers, 

developed recently by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to control 
scald in boxed apples, has now become 
common among apple growers. These 
wrappers have not controlled apple 
scald completely, but they have caused 
such a marked reduction in this trou- 
ble that the trade recognizes them as 
an essential part of the industry. 

Another method of using oiled pa- 
per developed by the department is in 
the shredded form for the prevention 
of scald in barreled apples. Paper in 
this form was tried out for some time 
experimentally- and last year a num- 
ber of commercial growers in the East 
used it to a small extent. It has been 
found that one and one-half pounds 
of the shredded oiled paper, well dis- 
tributed through the barrel, produces 
fairly satisfactory results. ; 





AmeERIcAN Fruit Grower MAGAZINE: 
You certainly have a fine fruit maga- 
zine. It can’t be beat. I have never 
seen or read a finer one than this.— 





R. A. Wesenberg, Wisconsin. 
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Nitrate of Soda Benefit 


Cherries 
‘By Carl Woodward 


HERRIES apparently respond more 
C readily to nitrogen than to the 
other principal fertilizer ingredients, 
according to the results of experi- 
ments recently concluded at the New 
york Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva. Of the various fertilizer 
materials tested, nitrate of soda caused 
the most vigorous growth and has giv- 
en increases in yields. 

Investigations were begun in 1914 
‘for the purpose of determining the 
effect of different common fertilizing 
materials, individually and mixed ir 
varying proportions, upon the growth 
ef cherry trees. The tests were con- 
tinued for nine years and are reported 
in detail in Bulletin 503 of the Geneva 
station. : 

An orchard of the Montmorency va- 
riety near Geneva was chosen for the 
experiments. When the work was be- 
gun, the trees varied in age from three 
to seven years, but each experimental 
plat contained an equal number of 
trees of the same age. There were 
10 plats of 18 trees each. 

Comparisons were made between 
the following annual treatments here 
given in approximately the number of 
pounds applied per acre: 

1. Nitrate of soda only........... 275 lbs. 


oe ke 275 Ibs. 
SS 550 Ibs. 
© Nitrate GE MOOR. os occ. s ce stess 275 Ibs. 
"Sl ae 50 lbs. 
Muriate of potash ............ 250 Ibs 
4, Nitrate of soda......0........2. 275 Ibs. 
A MS fk 5.53 ono 0637-08 0 550 Ibs. 
Muriate of potash.............. 125 Ibs. 
B, ACiA DRORDTRS 60 osc ccccscccece 550 Ibs. 
Muriate of potash.............. 125 Ibs. 


Two Other treatments were tested, 
identical with No. 5, except that in 
one case basic slag replaced acid phos: 
phate with an equivalent amount of 
phosphorus, and in the other rock 
phosphate replaced the acid phosphate 
with three times the amount of phos- 
phorus. Also, there was an adequate 
number of.check plats which received 
no fertilizer. 

The fertilizer was applied at the 
time of plowing in the spring. The 
resulting growth was measured by the 
increase in the diameter of the tree 
trunks. The average increase in di- 
ameter per tree and average yield 
per tree for the nine-year period, for 
different treatments, were as fol- 
Ows: 

Growth. Yield. 

(ins.). Cibs.). 

3.91 31.7 


Nitrate of soda alone...... 
Nitrate of soda and acid 

Phosphate ...ceecseereese 4.05 31.3 
Nitrate of soda, acid phos—- 

phate and muriate of 

potash (No, 3)..2........ 3.91 39.8 
Nitrate of soda, acid phos- 

phate and muriate of 

potash (No. 4).seseceees-- 3,99 39.2 
Acid phosphate and mu- 

riate- of potash.........+. 3.53 27.7 
Basic slag and muriate of 

DIAG chs chddeseas qos. o 3.48 31.0 
Rock phosphate and mu- 

Tiate of potash........+- - 3.79 28.8 
Untreated plats ......ee005 3.39 28.6 


The above summary shows that for 
the nine years all fertilizer mixgures 
containing nitrate of soda gave con- 
sistently more growth than those 
which contained no nitrogen. The 
treatment consisting of nitrate and 
acid phosphate gave the largest in- 
crease over the check plats, although 
the complete mixtures were not far 
behind. Likewise, nitrate of soda alone 
gave increases almost as large as-if | 
combination with other ingredients. 
The mixtures which contained no ni- 
trogen fell far below the others, being 
only slightly above the checks. 

From the consistency of the results, 
it seems certain that the nitrogen was 
Principally responsible for the su- 
em growth of the trees in the best 

In the average yield per tree we 
find similar differences, The compiete 
fertilizer mixtures, containing nitrate 
of soda, acid phosphate, and muriate of 
Potash, gave the: .best.yields. . Nitrate 


of soda alone gawe-an-increase over 
the untreated plats,.as did nitrate with 
acid phosphate, and also basic slag 
With muriate of potash, but the. dif- 
ferences are not so striking. _—. 

In the detailed discussion of the ex- 


+ Page 19. 
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COACH 


Dov6e Beotrers (Canana) iimitreno 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Dops6e BROTHERS 


Dodge Brothers Coach measures up in every 
detail to the high standards of its builders. 


Low, graceful and sturdy, it looks and performs 
the part of a true aristocrat. 


The interior is roomy, comfortable and inviting. 
The lacquer finish is exceedingly attractive in 
Dodge Brothers blue with body stripe of 
cartouche yellow. 


The chassis is the same on which Dodge 
Brothers have concentrated all their experiences 
, and resources for a decade. 
qualities and dependable performance are there- 
fore obvious attributes. 


Comfortable riding 


The price is $1095 f. 0. b. Detroit 


Dooce Brotners DetrTroir 


=e 


























the investigators report that the yield 
data for the individual trees are less 
consistent than the growth results. 
Between the average growth and the 
average yields, however, there is a 
generally close correlation. It is in- 
teresting to note also that in the last 
three years of the experiment, the 
treated plots were more regularly su- 
perior to the untreated in yieid than 
was found the first four years. This 
might indicate that the full benefits 
in yield do not always appear at once 
but may come in later seasons, pos- 
sibly indirectly as a result of pre- 
viously stimulated wood growth. 





A REFERENDUM conducted through 
the mails by the California Peach 





Periment, as reported in the bulletin, 


and Fig Growers recently resulted in a 





vote of about nine to one in favor of 
continuing the association in a reor- 
ganized form. Sixty-five per cent of 
the growers favored a single associa- 
tion for handling peaches and figs, and 
35 per cent favored separate organiza- 
tions for handling these products. . 

At a recent meeting in Fresno, which 
was attended by representatives of 33 
districts, steps were taken to revamp 
the organization so that it will be a 
real democracy, in which the members 
will select those responsible for the 
management. It was decided to adopt 
a new contract which would be strong 
enough to force members to respect 
their agreements. 

The president, in addressing the as- 
sociation, stated that the organization 
was practically free from debt. He 
expressed it as the desire of the officers 


that such changes as might be adopted 
should have their origin in the council 
of the chosen representatives of the 
growers. 

Recently, Dividend No. 7 was paid to 
the stockholders. The rate was eight 
per cent and the amount distributed 
exceeded $100,000. Vigorous efforts 
have been made the last few months to 
find buyers for the products in the 
hands of the association. Final settle- 
ment has been made on the 1922 crop 
of figs for canning. All fruit has been 
contracted for with the exception of 
about 800 tons of figs of all varieties. 
The report estimated that the entire 
1924 crop and all hold-over fruit would 
be sold shortly after the opening of 
the new year. On another page is 
given an account of more recent de- 
velopments in reorganization plans, 
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A car for every purse 
and purpose 


In the automobile industry several distinct 
price classes have developed. 


General Motors, a family of car and truck 
builders, offers a choice of models in each 
class. In Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oak- | 
land, Oldsmobile and GMC Trucks, there 
is a car for every purse and purpose. 


Back of each car are all the resources of 
General Motors—an assurance of scientific 
excellence, continuing service and satisfac- 
tory value. . . 


And through the General Motors Accep- 

tance Corporation, a banking institution, 
you may buy a General Motors car or 

truck out of income, on a sound and fair 

payment plan. 

Before you. purchase your next car, it will 

pay you to see what General Motors offers 

at the price you want to pay. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buseck +: Capittac - CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
Otpsmosite - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC . 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 








American Fruit Grower Magazin, 


The Fruit Grower’s 
Dooryard 
(Continued from page 7) - 


develop unhampered by others, but 
even these single specimens can us- 
ually be placed close to the border 
planting so that they look related to it. 

By border planting is meant that 
method of arrangement whereby one 
may have plenty of beautiful shrubs 
without the spotty effect of scattered 
planting over the entire lawn. After 
it has been decided which are the best 
long views to be preserved, an ir- 
regular border of shrubs may be 
planted with openings left at the 
points where an unrestricted view is 
desired. 

In preparing for border planting, it 
is well to mark off what is to be the 
edge of this planting, and this line 
should be curved and flowing rather 





set sufficiently close that they may 
make a continuous border when ma. 
ture, and yet at the same time it mug 
be remembered that crowding will ult, 
mately injure the shrubs. As a rule 
catalogues may be depended upon ty 
give relative distances apart as wel 
as height at maturity. This last may 
seem like an unnecessary bit of infoy. 
mation at planting time, but suppog 
you were to plant a low-growing shry}, 
at the extreme back edge of yoy, 
border bed, and then put some tal). 
growing shrubs in front. Just how are 
you going to enjoy the dwarf shry) 
unless you go around onto your neigh. 
bor’s land? ' 


Plant Tall Material in the Rear 

A good rule to follow is to plant 
taller material at the back, mediuy 
plants in front of these and the lower. 
growing specimens at the front of the 
border. There are- places, of course 








Perennial Phlox, Phiox paniculata 
Moss Pink, Phlox subuiata 

Lilies (many varieties) 

Peonies (many varieties) 

German Iris (many varieties) 
Japanese Iris 

Spanish Iris nt 
Rose Mallow, Hibiscus (several varieties) 
Oriental and Iceland Poppies 

Shasta Daisy 

Roses 


™ 
Five-leafed Ivy, Parthenocissus quin- 
ue 


Illinois Rose 
Other climbing roses 
Wild Clematis, Clematis virginiana 


Clematis, cultivated varieties 


Flowering Currants 7 


Dogwoods ‘ <7 
Barberry (The birds will_eat the berries 
in February and March when every- 
thing else fails) ‘ 
Privet (A flock of 18 cedar waxwings ate 
these berries greedily on the twenty- 
sixth of March last year) 





SUGGESTED PLANTING LIST. 


Hardy Shrubs. 
Approximate Blooming 
Height. Season. Color. 
Japanese Barberry, Berberis Thunbergil..... 3-4 ft. June Yellow 
Slender Deutzia, Deutzia gracilis............ 3 May-June White 
Flowering Almond, Prunus japonica var. 

DR Chuan uen ca bachnaes s00% 0056086 3-5 May Pink 
Bridal reath, Van Houttei’s spiraea....... May-June White 
White Kerria, Rhodotypus kerriodes ....... 5-6 June White 
Jap. Quince, Cydonia japenica (several va-~ . 

Fieties) .....cscccees Te. eee pessees 5-6 May Various 
Weigelia, Diervilla florida (several varieties) 6 . June-July Various 
Persian Lilac, Syringa persica (several va- 

RONEEEE hic sian ban oovnn sondey eens s0400ssaene 6-8 May-June Various 
Common Lilac, Syringa vulgaris (several va- 

a | OE Fa rear neee -. 8-10 May Various 
Althea, Hibiscus syriacus (several varieties) 8-10 Aug.-Sept. Various 
Elder, Santbucus nigra aurea, Golden-leaved 6-8 July White 
Elder, Sambucus canadensis, American black 10 June White 
Sumach, Rhus typhina, Staghorn sumach... 15 July White 
Paniculate Hydrangea, Hydrangea panicu- 

eee ere eee 8 Sept.-Oct. White to red 
Red Dogwood, Cornus stolonifera ........... 6 June hite 
Red Osier Dogwood, Cornus sanguinea ..... 6 June White 
Viburnum (several varietieS) ........eee.ee. 6-8 May-June White 
Common. Shadbush or Juneberry, Amelan- : 

Chier Canadensis ........sccssecccsscceccce 15 May White 
California Privet, Ligustrum ovalifolium ... 15 June White 
Amoor River Privet, etc., Ligustrum amu- 

Se Re Fre are re 6-10 June-July White 
Golden Bell, Forsythia viridissima ......... 8 pril Yellow 
Redbud:-or Judas tree, Cercis canadensis.Small tree April Pink-purple 
Pussy TNT 5000000455 00-cnngsvecestncese os 10 March-April White 
SPREE EIOVMOMED erence ecsccsesysaseceese 6 April-May Pink 

Perennials. 
Columbine, Aquilegia (several varieties) Golden Glow, Rudbeckla 4 


Bleeding Heart, Dicentra spectabilis 
Blanket Flower, or Gaillardia 
Bluebells 

Hepatica 

Bloodroot 

Wild Ginger 

Dogtooth Violet 

Trillium 

Dutchman’s Breeches 
Anemone 

Jack-in-the-pulpit 


‘Chrysanthemums Black-eyed Susans 

Hollyhocks Many others 
Annuals. , 

Sweet Peas Calliopsis 

Cosmos, both early and late flowering Asters 

Larkspurs Verbena : 

Pansies Phiox Drummondii 

Nasturtiums Marigolds 

Shirley Poppies Zinnias 

Candytuft Sun Flowers 

Coreopsis Snapdragons 
Vines. 


Japanese Honeysuckle 
Hall’s Honeysuckle 


a 
Bittersweet, Celastrus scandens Wistaria 
Trumpet Vine, Lonicera sempervirens Boston Ivy 
Grapes, Fox, or Frost, or other wild Moon Vine 

varieties Morning Glory 


Madeira Vine 
Cucumber : Vine 
Passion Vine 
Matrimony Vine 


Bulbs. 
Crocus Narcissus 
Tulip Jonquil. - 
Hyacinth Lily-of-the-Valley 
Daffodil 


Planting List to Attract the Birds. 


Rosa rugosa 


Mulberry (Russian) Viburnums - ! 
Sumacs Weigelias—The favorite of the humming- 
Elders irds : 

Juneberries Chokecherries 

Haws Wild cherries 


Virginia. Creeper. 
Bittersweet io 
Catbrier 
Spiceberries 

Frost grapes 











than a mere straight line parallel to 
the boundary of the yard. Let it ex- 
tend out in bays here and there some- 
what, as shown. in the illustration, 
which is meant to be suggestive only. 
Then the entire bed should be dug 
up, not just a separate hole for each 
shrub. 

Thickness of Planting 


- When it comes to the planting, the 


fruit grower’s knowledge of fruit tree 


planting should come to his aid, but it 


‘|}must be remembered that: in. these 








|} border platitings the ‘shrubs should be 


where you may wish to have the tall 
shrubs at the fore, a8 at the end of 
beds for points of accent, or where you 
wish to call attention to the beauty of 
a particular specimen. 

Where one is..fomd of color, the 
beauty of the shtubbery border can be 
greatly increased and its season. 
bloom prolonged by outlining the 
with a planting of .early-bloomigs 
bulbs, and placing just back of ; 
at irregular intervals groups of perel 
nials. By this meth 
continuous flowering: 
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growing season. Reference to. the 
janting list will help in selecting ma- 
ral with this end, in view.. 
~ on @ Tule " Beware Of Clashing Colors 
nded upon to aking Of color. must remind ab 
—" as Well on every reader of some time or 

is last ma other when ‘his teeth were set on edge 
y bit of infor. py the sight of purple clematis and 
, but suppose ced ramblers, or scarlet sage or gera- 
ge shrub niums against a red brick wall. If 
dge of you ou are not pained by such combina- 
ae ae tions, avoid them for the sake of sen- 
edhe sitive passersby. Who knows but what 
_dwart shrub some temperamental buyer may be 
© your neigh. ariven away from your roadside fruit 
by just such a shock? But since really 
lovely color combinations may be 
achieved by a little care, why not work 
for them? 

As everyone who is at all observant 
some shrubs are coarse in 








1 the Rear 

7 is to plant 
ack, medium 
nd the lower. 


; ows, 
oe oon Soerth and. texture of foliage, while 
————_’ others are said to be of refined and 
delicate character. As a rule the for- 
mer should be used in the more remote 
plantings as a background in border 
Color. planting, whereas the more refined ma- 
Yellow terial is properly used about the en- 
bien trance way. The same rule applies to 


Pink the vines which are to be used upon 
White the house and porches. 


it 
ci How to Use Annuals 


van Annuals are of so many varieties 
and many of them are so lovely that 
Various a place should be kept for them near 
Various the house and at the rear if possible. 
Various A still better plan is to put the an- 
White nuals in the kitchen garden, where 
White they will be continually cultivated and 
White t where weeding will be a less unpleas- 
hite ai ant pastime. By this method there is 
White no yawning hole when the last flower 
White of autumn has been gathered to its 
White fathers. : 
White It is not at all unlikely that a mar- 
White ket for the less perishable annuals 
Yellow and perennials might be created along 
Pink-purple with the fruits that are to be displayed 
me at the roadside market, but this should 
not be their primary purpose. Bear in 
mind that you and your family need 
ectabilis their beauty and their fragrance to 


help lift you towards better individual 
and community standards. 





Apple Aphids and Their 
Control 


(Continued from page 3.) 


What Is the Best Material to Use for 
Killing the Apple Aphis? 

Up to the present time one of the 
best sprays for controlling the aphis is 
lime-sulphur at dormant strength with 
the addition of 40 per cent nicotine 
sulphate used at a dilution of one to 
800, or one pint in 100 gallons of spray 
mixture. Such a mixture applied -at 
the tip green stage of the apple and 


with sufficient thoroughness to cover . 


the tips of the buds will kill every 
aphis hit by it. Oil sprays used for 
scale control plus nicotine sulphate 
at the same dilution cre equally or a 
little more effective. The results with 
the oil sprays (alone) at. scale 
strengths have varied somewhat in 
the different states where experiments 
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1. Construction 


Sprayed Rubber and 








US.Royal Cords 


HE makers of Royal Cords pre- 
sent these facts and ask you to 
consider where you can reasonably 
expect to find more tire service for 


. Royal Cords are built of the new 
Web Cord by the Flat Band Method. 


These three major improvements 
in tire making, developed, patented 
and owned by the United States Rub- 
ber Company, have added materially 


. United States 
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to the uniform quality and service 
of these famous tires. 


2. Resources 
The rubber plantations and fabric 


mills of this Company provide an 
economic supply of raw materials. 
Strategically located factories and 


Latex-treated 


rams 





branches-cut the cost of manufacture 
and distribution. 
3. Quantity production and 
fresh stock 
The confidence of both dealers and 


car owners in Royal Cords insures 
a constant demand and ready sale: 
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have been carried on. Summing up 
these results, it would appear that 
most aphids which are thoroughly wet 
with the oil sprays are killed. Those 
which are only partly wet may sur- 
vive. It seems probable from the re- 


‘sults of these experiments that the 


rosy aphis is the most resistant spe- 
cies and is’ more apt to survive than 
either the green or oat aphis. 

In New York, recent experimental 
work carried on by Prof. Parrott at 
the Geneva station shows almost as 
good results from the delayed dormant 
oil sprays as from \the nicotine ‘sul- 
phate, lime-sulphur solution, the latter 
killing about three per cent more of 
the aphis than the dormant strength 





oil. Prof. Parrott also found that his 


best kill from dusting with tobacco 
dust was not obtained in the delayed 
dormant stage but in the cluster bud 
stage, when a good control was ob- 
tained by the use of a two per cent 
nicotine dust. 


Conclusion . 

On the whole, it is doubtful if it will 
pay an orchardist in-the Mississippi 
valley to apply a nicotine spray each 
season for the control of aphis. He 
should examine his trees closely to 
note the number of aphis eggs present 
and watch for the time of hatch of 
these eggs. 
abundant at the time for the delayed 
‘dormant spray, and the weather is 
eool, apply either an_oil and nicotine, 
or a lime-sulphur and nicotine spray. 


If the aphids are very. 





If one is equipped with a dusting out- 
fit and does not wish to put on a 
spray at this time, having already ap- 
plied a dormant spray to the orchard, 
it would seem best, judging from 
Prof. Parrott’s experiments, to wait 
until the cluster bud stage in the de- 
velopment of the apple and: apply a 
two per cent nicotine dust at this time. 
If aphids do not appear to be abun- 
dant until the time of the pink or 
calyx spray, it is extremety difficult to 
control them, and in most cases appli-- 
cations of nicotine at this time as a 
spray will not pay for the expense of 
the treatment. Always bear in mind 
when spraying for aphis that very 
thorough work must be done as only 
those aphis are killed which are hit 
by the spray. 
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FISK 


RED-TOP TIRES 


You Could Say This Too—I£ You Used Red-Tops 


“1 don’t know what tire trouble is now that I use Fisk Red-Tops.” 
That really is a remarkable statement because the man who made 
it drives over more than 1500 miles of the meanest roads in Texas 


It is natural that Red-Tops should make such records because their 
extra ply and the extra thick, extra tough red rubber tread makes 
them much heavier and stronger. 

On farms and in small towns where it is so necessary to keep cars 
in condition for any task during the day or night, Red-Top economy 
and reliability are appreciated most. 

This tire is famous where rough roads and heavy loads have 
to be taken into account. 


The Fisk Line is complete, from a good tire at a low 
price to the highest grade tire at a reasonable price! 
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20,000 Pear Psylla Per Tree 


Were Killed With 


CYANOGAS 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


CALCIUM CYANIDE 


according to the Annual Re 


rt of the New York State 
Horticultural Society for 1924 (P. 134). The trees were 


not injured by the treatment and only a very small 


percentage of the Psylla escaped. 


Cyanogas (Calcium Cyanide) B Dust is a simple, 


effective and economical — 
Apple Aphis. Dust the materia 


for Pear Psylla and 
on the trees and the 


moisture in the air liberates hydrocyanic gas, the most 


effective insecticide known. 


Your dealer has —- (Calcium Cyanide) or can 


et it for you. Or, we wil 
m of 


send you a hundr 
Dust for eleven dollars f.o.b. Warners, N. J. 


pound 


Send for free leaflet No. 18 A which gives full information. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


of Delaware 
511 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Combination Tractor and 


Sulphur Blower 
By C. B. Castle 

COMBINATION tractor and _ sul- 

phur blower which saves time 
and money has teen perfected by Paul 
Driver, who, with his father, C. B. 
Driver, operates 1200 acres of vine- 
yard in the Dinuba district, Tulare 
county, California. 

The machine will do 100 acres a 
day, which, it is claimed, is more than 
twice the speed with which most 
equipment will function. 

The idea is simplicity itself. Ona 
Fordson tractor is installed a Niagara 
duster, which is belted to the pulley 
wheel on the side of the tractor. 

Four rigid “snouts” protrude from 
the machine, two on. each side, by 
which exceedingly efficient work is 












performed, it is claimed. Those who 
have inspected the work of the ma. 
chine, which has been in operation 
since April of last year, state that the 
work is done as well*as with hand 
dusters. 

The saving effected is (1) labor, one 
man being able to do the work of 
several; (2) gasoline, one engine do- 
ing the work of two; and (3) time, 
100 acres* being disposed of in the 
time other machines’ would take to 
do 35 or 40 acres. 

The machine was constructed in the 
machine shop on the Driver ranch. 

The cost of operation, exclusive of 
sulphur, is said to be about 15 cents 
per acre. 





An Improved Planting 
Board 


by John J. Pinney 


PLANTING board that has been 

used to plant thousands of acres 
of cherry trees in the famous Door 
county section of Wisconsin has 
many advantages over other stylese 
Most boards require two stakes to 
hold them in place and the boards 
themselves have to be removed while 
the holes are being dug. The “Door 
county style” board eliminates these 
extras. 

This board consists of two parts 
hinged together. The stationary part 
is made of one-inch stuff about nine by 
12 inches. This part is furnished 
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a 
Top view (above) and side view (below) 
of improved tree planting board 


with three sharp pegs which, when 
forced into the ground, hold the board 
rigid. The hinged part of the board 
is also made of inch stock and is 
tapered to about three inches at the 
free end. This free end is notched 
deeply. 

Operating the board is a simple 
process. Place the notch against the 
stake that marks the location for 2 
tree, then force the pegs of the sta- 
tionary piece into the ground. Throw 
back the hinged board, pull out the 
stake, and dig the hole. When the 
hinged board is dropped down again 
over the hole, the notch will mark 
the exact location for the tree. In 
planting the tree, push it up against 
the notch, hold it perpendicularly and 
your tree will be in the position for- 
merly occupied by the stake. 








& 
duster attached, in use for dusting grapes 
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A view of the bathroom in the house origi- 
nally intended aa a barn 


and except in hot weather when I am 
using my oil stove I always have 
plenty of piping water night and day. 
This is, I think, the perfect water 
system for the country home. I for- 
got to mention that the toilet empties 
into a sewer that carries all the waste 
to a ditch 700 feet from the house. 


Outside Beauty Spots 


Now, I must tell you about our 
outside beauty spots. The house is 
surrounded with pretty shrubbery, and 
if anyone doubts that it adds to a 
home to nest it in shrubbery, com- 
pare the photographs of our house 
taken before and after the shrubbery 
was out. There is no. comparison. 
Our front entrance walk, which is 40 
feet long, is bordered with Anthony 
Waterer Spirea, which blooms all sum- 
mer with a bright blossom and makes 
a very beautiful picture from the liv- 
ing room. It is the prettiest. thing 
on the farm, except one thing. That 
is the spirea along the driveway. Our 
house sets in the middle of the farm 
on the highest spot and from our win- 
dows we can see all over Atchison 
and for miles in every direction, so 
there is quite a long driveway to the 
house. This driveway is a little less 
than a quarter of a mile long and is 
bordered on both sides with Carolina 
Poplars and between these trees is the 
white Spirea. Can you imagine that 
drive in the spring, bordered with a 
mass of white bloom? 
light it is nothing less than a dream. 
The neighbors several miles across the 
country say they can see that lane and 
that it resembles a long snowbank. 

My husband has a rose garden just 
FG the dining room windows with 

“varieties of roses. And another 

mg that makes fife more pleasant 

"us is our croquet ground. It is 

_across the driveway from the 
yard and is wired with electric lights 





In the moon- - 


and have transformed raw acres into 
vineyards, orchards, and spots of 
beauty, all of which has been done 
with thought, work, sacrifice and plan- 
ning, I think that we have some ex- 
cuse for being a little bit proud. And 
I have only tried to tell why to us 
it is the most beautiful and convenient 


1H home in the world. 





Fp Rom the results of four experiment- 
al trips, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believes that citrus 
fruit can be effectively. carried from 
San Juan, P. R., to New York under 
present ship refrigeration conditions, 
provided the fruit is handled carefully 
at the packing house, in loading and 
stowing on the ship, and is placed 
under refrigeration as soon as possible 
after it is packed. 

The experiments are discussed in 
Department Bulletin 1290, Transporta- 
tion of Citrus Fruit from Porto Rico, 
just published by the department. 

Probably the most important point 
brought out by the experiments was 
that the interior of the load was cooled 
much more rapidly if it was stowed 
with dunnage so that the cold air could 
circulate on at least two sides of each 
box. In loading warm fruit in refrig- 
erated ships where it is intended to 
cool it down, there is no question that 
methods should be followed similar to 
those found best in cold-storage houses 
and precooling plants on land. Exact 
records were obtained of the rate of 
cooling in different parts of the ship 
and under different methods of stow- 
ing, which should be of interest not 
only to shippers. of citrus fruit, but to 
shippers of other perishable products 
in refrigerated vessels. 

Less attention has been given here- 
tofore to the problems of transporting 
perishables on water than on land. 
Indications are, though, that with the 
increasing demand for citrus and other 
fruits water is bound ‘to become’ a 
more important means of shipment. 

Copies of the bulletin may be had 
free, as long as the supply lasts, from 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





AMERICAN Fruit GRowER MAGAZINE: 


The writer has. been a subscriber to | 


your magazine for a number of years. 
I am simply writing to tell you that 
we appreciate every copy.. We obtain 
much valuable information from it, 
and we in turn gladly forward much 
of the information to our shippers. 
The one pity ‘is that every orchardist 
who is im these United 
States does not subscribe for it.—Z. L. 
F., Richmond, Iné: 
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Fertilizer. Grass _ Tillage 

per Acre Mulch Cover-Crop 
No fertilizer 86.7 80.8 
Nitrate of Soda 160I1bs. 221.4 219.4 
Sulphate of Ammonia 128 Ibs. 250.6 295.1 


NOTE: An addition of 4-5 pound of 
Sulphate .was applied to each “‘Sulphate’’ 
tree, scattered under the outer branches, 
and an additional 1 pound of nitrate was 
applied to each “‘Nitrate’’ tree in the 
same way. 


Acid phosphate at the rate of 200 Ibs. per 
acre was applied to all plots. Varieties tested 
were Gano, Rome, Jonathan, Grimes, Stayman 
and York Imperial. 


The test demonstrates two things: 
1. That nitrogen is profitable on apple trees. 


2. That Sulphate of Ammonia isas good or better 
° than any other quick-acting form of nitrogen 
for apple trees. 


Apply these methods to your own orchard. 


Our free bulletins will tell you how. Write for 
them— today. 


ane 
The Gault Company 
Agricultural Department 
Medina, Ohio 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Atlanta, Georgia New York, N. Y. 


oe een ean ee nn nn ee nnn ene nnn nnn e nen 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


of Ammonia. 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate 


I am especially interested in 








(Write names of crops on lines above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 
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Address. 















Name 


Among all the trucks you can pick 
from to haul your fruit, there is one 
that will do better work longer— 
one that will keep its upkeep and 
operating expense down next to 
nothing. It has the name GMC 
on the radiator. 


GMC is no ordinary name because 
GMC is no ordinary truck. How- 
ever, you can buy a GMC at an 
ordinary price because of powerful 
resources which cut the cost and 
- increase the efficiency of GMC man- 
ufacture. Resources such as these: 


Experience — since the beginning of 
the truck industry. Experiment — 
. constant tests for overstrength ma- 
terials and parts in General Motors 
Research Laboratories. Economy— 
a share in the purchasing power of 
General Motors. You get the saving. 


Ask for a GMC catalog and study the 
details of this out -of-«the-ordinary 
truck. 


2: 


_ No Ordinary 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation q 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


General Motors Trucks 














. RHODES MFG. CO., 
339 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ~ 
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Fertilizing Fruit Trees 


AMERICAN FrRvuIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
My apple trees made a small growth last 
year and the foliage .was thin and had a 
pale color. .Do I need fertilizer? If so, 
what is the best kind to use?—J. E. K., 
Illinois. 

NSWER: In all probability your 

trees need nitrogen. Nitrogen en- 
courages-wood growth and makes the 
leaves larger and darker in color. A 
fairly good annual growth and healthy 
foliage are essential for good fruit pro- 
duction. 

A good application of manure every 
year or two will supply the nitrogen 
required. It is an advantage to plow 
the manure under, though this is not 
always done. 

In view of the scarcity of manure, 
many. fruit growers are using nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia as a 
source of nitrogen. Both are quite 
soluble and become quickly available. 
They should be applied early in the 
spring, just about the time growth is 
starting. There is a growing tendency 
toward applying the material in two 
applications instead of one, since the 
trees are thus fed over a longer period 
and less material is lost through drain- 
age waters. 

Some growers work the fertilizer 
into the soil, but most of them simply 
break it into small particles and 
spread it over the surface. Rains and 
soil moisture will cause its absorption 
by the soil in a short time. The fer- 
tilizer should be spread out under the 
branches of the trees where the feed- 
ing roots are present. There is no 
need of applying the material against 
the trunks,-- 

The amouft of nitrate or sulphate 
to use will depend on the age and con- 
dition of the trees. Young trees and 
vigorously growing old trees will re- 
quire little or no nitrogen, while old 
trees making a small growth may re- 
quire as much as 15 pounds: Growers 
in some sections are using about one- 
fourth pound per-tree for each year 
of age of the trees. An eight-year-old 
tree, for instance, would receive two 
pounds under this plan. This program 
is not far from being right under av- 
erage conditions. It is far better .to 
apply only enough nitrogen annually 
to keep the trees growing steadily 
than to gpply large amounts one year 
and nonethe next. In the latter case, 
the carbéhydrate-nitrogen balance of 
the trees would likely be upset and 
fruit bearing interfered with. 





Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate 
of Ammonia 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
One of our local agents tells me that ni- 
trate of soda is best for fruit trees. The 
other advises me to use sulphate of am- 
monia. What do you think?—J. A. S., 
Massachusetts. 

ANSWER: Several years ago it was 
thought nitrate of soda was best 
because the nitrate form of nitrogen 
can be used directly by plants without 
change. Other forms of nitrogen, it is 
believed, must first be changed to the 
nitrate form by soil bacteria before 
the nitrogen can be used by trees 
and other plants. Since the soil bac- 
teria are not active at the low soil 
temperatures prevailing in early 
spring, when we apply nitrate of soda, 
it was thought that sulphate of am- 
monia could not be so effective as 
nitrate of soda. . 
However, the results in practice 
have not upheld this theory. In prac- 
tice the sulphate has given as good 
and apparently as quick results as the 
Either the nitrogen in sul- 
phate is changed to nitrate forms in 
appreciable quantities at lower tem- 
peratures than we have heretofore be- 
lieved, or plants are able to use some 
nitrogen in other than the nitrate 
form. 
The objection has also been raised 
to sulphate of ammonia that it tends 
to increase soil acidity. It may do 














this to a certain extent, but the amount 


’s Mail Box _| 


of acid cannot be.an-.important fac. 
tor. The amount of sulphate used com. 
pared with.the amount of soil involveg 
is a negligent factor so far as increas. 
ing soil acidity is concerned. 

The question largely resolves itself 
into a matter of cost of the nitrogen 
carried by the two forms. Commer. 
cial nitrate of soda contains about 15 


per cent of nitrogen or 300 pounds to E 
the ton, while ammonium sulphate cop. — 


tains about 20 per cent of nitrogen oy 
400 pounds to the ton. If you will di. 
vide the cost per ton by the number 
of pounds of nitrogen in a ton, the re. 
sult will be the cost of nitrogen per 
pound to you. 





Maintain a Uniform 
Moderate Growth 


AMERICAN FRvit GROWER Macazinz: 
I used nitrate of soda last spring and my 
trees made. a good growth. I was think. 
ing of not using any nitrogen this year 
What do you advise?—W. R. I., Virginia, 
NSWER: In view of the develop. 
ments of the last few years in our 
knowledge of fruit bearing, it will be 
best for you to use sufficient nitrogen 
every year to maintain a moderate an- 
nual growth. It seems that fruit bear. 
ing has a close relation to growth and 
to the proportions of nitrogen and car. 
bohydrates in the tree. Best fruiting 
results are obtained when a medium 
annual growth is maintained. If you 
supply a large amount of nitrogen one 
year and none the next, you will very 
likely upset the balance existing in 
your trees and interfere with their 
fruitfulness. The best results are ob- 
tained by promoting a uniform, mod- 
erate growth each year, and this is 
obtained best by a moderate applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia each year. Watch the 
amount of growth your trees are mak- 
ing. This is the best guide to the 
amount of nitrate or sulphate which 
should be applied. 


Creosoted Posts for Grapes 


AMERICAN Fruit GrowER Macazive: 
I want to build a grape trellis this spring. 
What kind of posts is the best? Would 
creosoted posts be better than untreated 
ones? Would the _ creosote 
roots?—J. K. E., Missouri. 
ANSWER: Your question is a good 

one. Concrete posts are long: 
lived, but they must be well reinforced 
to prevent excessive breakage, and the 
fastening of the wires presents a prob- 
lem. Furthermore, concrete is some 
what expensive. Wood posts are still 
most commonly used. 

Creosoted posts are better than un- 
treated ones for grape trellis. It may 
be that the creosote will affect the 
roots for a few inches away, but this 
effect, if any, is in all probability. of 
no importance. . Roots do not develop 
in directions where conditions are uD- 
congenial, and, furthermore, ~ there 
will always be plenty of soil away 


injure the 


from the posts for their activities..1 | 


have never received any report of 
creosoted posts producing any appar- 
ent injury to the vines. | 


The creosoted posts undoubtedly will. ; 


last longer than ordinary posts. They 
do not harbor insects, diseases, or 
mice, and so far as known they do 
not injure the plants. 





Top-Working Apple Trees 


“AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
I have a number of apple trees of unde- 
sirable varieties and want to change them 
to Jonathans. Please give me directions. 
K., Iowa, 


NSWER: You can change any ap 


_ple tree to another variety by 


means of cleft grafting. The best time 
to do the work.is in jate winter just 
before growth is started. 
advisable to. top-work..diseased trees: 


The limbs should be cut off at poiltées 


where they are from one to one ang 
one-half inches in diameter. Cut them 
off square, where there are no knof. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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It is not enough merely to 
spray trees. They must be 
sprayed THOROUGHLY — with 
power enough to penetrate to 
every part of the tree. Not to 
have a spray rig ready and 
powerful enough to do the job 
RIGHT, is to risk very heavy 
losses. 

The economy and dependabil- 
ity of the Hercules has made it 
preferred wherever spraying is 
done. It makes short work of 
a big job—and makes that job 
complete. The Hercules always’ 
runs itself. It needs no atten- 
tion—starts easily—is econom- 
ieal to run. It seemingly never 
breaks down. : 

There are a_ host of other 
farm uses for the Hercules— 
running the washing machine, 
the grindstone, the pump, the 
saw, the feed mill—all the hard 
jobs that are just so much 
drudgery «but that must be 
done. The Hercules does them 
quicker, more economically— 
and more efficiently. 

Behind every Hercules En- 
gine is the five-year guarantee 
of the Hereules Corporation. In 
every one of them is the same 
sturdy construction, the same 
excellence of workmanship. 
There should a Hercules 
Dealer near you. He will glad- 
ly demonstrate the Engine to 
you. Write us your power 


problems and let us advise you. 


The Hercules Corporation 
Engine Div., Dept. S, 


Evansville, Indiana 


HERCULES 
ENGINES | 











Better 4 ” 
the" — : 


cut the weeds and leave a thick, 


loose mulch of earth. With “Acme” 


models, you can work close to 


the trees, even where branches are low. 


You will find the “Acme” equally use 


ful in the truck fields. It makes perfect 
seed beds in less time than any other tool. 


Write for booklet, “Bigger Crops from 
Ask your dealer about 








A New Method of Pruning 
Black Raspberries 
(Continued from page 4) 


of great importance. As these figures 
indicate, the size of the berries was 
much larger on the plants with the 
severely pruned laterals. The qual- 
ity also was much improved. The 
saving in labor of picking, that is 
very plainly shown here, is an im- 
portant factor in these days of high 
Wages and scarcity of pickers. 

It has already been pointed out that 
severe pruning of the laterals forced 
the buds on the main portion of the 
cane ‘into a vigorous growth and the 
production of very high quality fruit, 
and also that the opposite condition 
prevailed when the laterals were left 
medium or full length. It is interest- 
ing to note that the yield from the 
main portion of 10 canes with se- 
verely pruned laterals was 25 ounces, 
while for the same number of canes 
with medium length laterals the yield 
was 4.8 ounces, and for full length 
laterals it was 2.1 ounces. This 
shows that the response of the buds 
on the main portion of the cane, 
coupled with the increase in size of 
the fruit from all portions of the cane, 
enabled the plants with the _ short- 
pruned laterals to produce such satis- 
factory results. 


Good Foliage and Good Cultural Meth- 
ods Necessary for Heavy 
Production 


The foliage on-the canes with short- 

pruned laterals was much greener and 
healthier looking than the foliage on 
the canes with longer laterals. Leaf 
measurements also showed that the 
individual leaves were much larger. 
The importance of a large, healthy 
leaf area is evident when it is stated 
that as the average leaf area per 
fruiting shoot increased from 6.44 
square inches to 54.6.square inches, 
the average weight of fruit per shoot 
increased from 0.33 to 0.94 ounces. 
Accompanying this increase in total 
yield, the average weight per berry 
increased from 0.042 ounces to 0.069 
ounces. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the raspberry grower should attempt 
to produce on his plants a large, 
healthy leaf surface, and then protect 
this leaf surface from injury. Great 
loss has resulted in many cases from 
spray injury. 
It has been a common practice to 
pinch the tips out of the new shoots 
at about the height of 18 inches in 
order to produce a low, sturdy cane 
that would not beng over to the 
ground under the weight of the crop. 
However, this investigation shows that 
the buds on the main portion of the 
cane are very desirable buds, pro- 
vided the laterals are pruned severely 
enough to force them into a vigorous 
growth. It probably would be wise 
to allow the new shoots to grow to 
a height of 24 inches before pinching 
off the tips. In this way several more 
buds would be added to the main cane. 
The objection that the fruiting canes 
might bend over into the middles if 
left higher is not sa important when 
the laterals are pruned so severely. 
The weight of the crop is borne near 
the main cane, and, as a result, very 
few canes bend over te the ground. | 
These investigations emphasize the 
importance of good cultural operations 
in the raspberry plantation. Good 
cultivation, effective control of insects 
and diseases, and maintenance of soil 
fertility, play an important part in in-| 
ereasing the size of the canes and in 
insuring an abundant and healthy 
foliage. Then if the pruning is such 
as to prevent the plant from being 
overloaded with buds, satisfactory 
yields of high quality fruit should be 
obtained. 





Imported From New 
England 


Gentleman, in a restaurant: “Wait- 
ress, I found a hair in my apple 
sauce.” 

Waitress: 
could be; 


“TI don’t see how that 








wins.” 


the apples were all Bald- 



















DEPENDABLE 


ARDIE 


SPRAYERS 
Meet all Spraying Needs 


For 25 years Hardie has been serving the fruit growers of 
every section of the North American continent. In every 
fruit district there is a Hardie Branch and hundreds of 
Hardie dealers. Our salesmen are in constant touch with 
owners as well as with prospective buyers. The accumulated 
experience of all these years through such a vast organization 
has resulted in an array of machines that meet all spraying 
needs. They can be depended upon to stand up under the 
greatest strain, give the highest pressure needed and give the 
greatest number of years of service. Glance at the following 
illustrations and list of branches and distributors and learn 
why Hardie Sprayers and dealer service are recommended 
by thousands of growers the country over. . 





























































Hood for sandy country adds years 
to life of sprayer 















Pivoted axle relieves side strain. Auto steer 
allows short turns 
















weight and wheels make ull 
| ground. Seon Te South ‘Africa. — 

















































and barrel 
Low mountin 
‘allows closer” ocking sat iiieh 
‘are ge giving high Easy Adjustment 
(Scene in Floridad Capacity Compact Design 










Send for our catalog and let us show you in detail just where a 
Hardie Sprayer means the most for the money in your special case 


HARDIE MFG. CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 1010 Mechanic St., HUDSON, MICH. 
Branch Factory: Portland, Ore. 
Branches: Los Angeles, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Petrolia, Ont. , 
Distributors at: Brockport, N. Se agama Md. 
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MYERS 
SPRAY PUMPS 


j Li 1 emi! tection Saks pot im whale emmy oy Mopar eyed ged tare ome 
A or tas Gece toe dased As his tagemtene eh. fo Ot Sescmn that yon oon ttdiving 


| 1 i, ‘< to summands which count. Larger yields of perfect fruit and vegetables through 
\ ; TORS ying is the goal of-your efforts and whether you spray but a dozen trees or 
/ ten thousand trees, this one fixed purpose governs your spraying operations. 


WY ‘ Fruit profits depend on quality and fruit quality depends on spraying. Then why 
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wait until it is time to spray to purchase a spray pump or spraying accessories? 

Write us today for a copy of our new Spray Pump Catalog, No. SP25, and 

see what Myers has done to help you do your spraying more efficiently — 
easier, quicker and at less cost. 

You will find Myers Bucket and Barrel Spray Pumps as well as the smaller sizes of 


for hand operation are better made and better equipped than ever 


before, and will also discover that the new Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray Pumps 
and trae Self-Oiling Power Spray Rigs with their positive self-lubrication, 
enclosed working 


parts, automatic regulation and other exctusive improve- 
ments will give you a new standard of power spraying 
the like of which is not equalled for safety, economy 
and high efficiency. And best of all you will find Myers 
Spray Pumps and Spraying Accessories are listed at 
LOWER PRICES THIS YEAR. 


For real spraying satisfaction demand a MYERS SPRAY 
PUMP every time. Your dealer can supply you. In- 

: sist on his doing so. In the meantime, a copy of 
5 our 1925 catalog awaits your request for 
V it. It's free 2 Write today. 
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mr FE. MYERS &E BRO CO. 


LAND, OHIO. 150 ORANGE ST. 
P AND HAY TOOL WORKS 
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_ 400,00; 
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pound S 
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Most of these culls were caused by a : 


These insects are very, destructive. 


not only stunt and d 


his. 
hey 


the fruit, but 


also retard tree growth and help spread scab 


and blight. 
Damage by aphis can be prevented by. 
spraying with Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate. 


It ee. B 40% pure Nicotine—the dead- 
liest aphis poison known. 


Being a vegetable extract, it does 


not 


harm blossom, fruit or foliage; but it does 











gon of s ? 


kill aphis every time. 


A ten-pound tin makes 800 to 1100 


ray. The cost is less than 2c 
uy from your dealer. If he 
on “surely you, send us your order - 
along with his name. 


NOTE—Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate is also deadly effec- 
tive against red bugs, leaf hoppers, thrips, psylla and 
many similar insects. 


It mixes easily with Arsenate of Lead, Lime Sulphur 


and any other standard insecticides. 
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NICOTINE SULPHATE 


A Hall Tobacco Chemical Co. 


New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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The Editor’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 24) 

Then split the stub with a grafting 
chisel and hold the split open with the 
wedge part of the chisel. The scions 
should be of one-year-old wood of the 
desired variety, six to eight inches in 
length. The bases should be trimmed 
wedge-shaped, with the inner edge 
narrower than the outer edge. Two 
scions are needed for each limb, one 
being set on each side of the split. 
They should be set in the split so 
that the cambium layers (tissue be- 
tween bark and wood) of the two come 
in contact with each other. It is de- 
sirable to set the scions at a slight 
angle so that the cambiums will cross 
at some point. The wedge should then 
be carefully withdrawn, thus leaving 
the scions held firmly in position. 
Grafting wax should be used to cover 
the scion and the split and cut surface 
of the branch. It is advisable to top- 
work about one-third of, the tree each 
year, and thus distribute the work 
over about three years. It would shock 
the tree too severely to cut off all the 
branches in one year. 





Bridge Grafting 


AMERICAN FrRvuIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
I have some trees that were girdled by 
rabbits during the winter and am anxious 
to save them. Please give me your ad- 
vice.—R,. E. J., Arkansas. 


ANSWER: Trees injured by rabbits, 
mice and collar rot can often be 
saved by bridge grafting. The injured 
surface of the tree should first be 
trimmed to a clean, smooth edge at 
both the top and bottom. Select scion 
| wood of the same variety that is of 
sufficient length to bridge the area. 
The base of the scien should. be ent 
straight -across and beveled edges 
about one and one-half inches long 
should be made. After measuring the 
scion against the injured surface to 
determine the Iength of scion required, 
trim the top in the same manner. 
The bark of the tree above and below 
the .wound is split and.the edges are 
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* of cold water. 





loosened. The beveled endse of the 
scion should then be inserted in the 
slits, with the beveled edges on the in. 
side, against the wood of the tree, 
After beimg pushed imto place, & 
scion should lay reasonably close 
the trunk. Following this tt is wen 
to tack both ends of the scion to the 
tree with a slender brad. Additiona} 
scions shouldbe set at intervals of 
about one and one-half inches untij 
the girdled portion is entirely coy. 
ered. Both ends of the scions should 
be thoroughly waxed to prevent diy. 
ing out. 

_ Occasionally when the bark has been 
very badly injured, it is advisable to 
plant young trees around the old ones 
and graft them into the tree above the 
girdled portion. Many badly damaged 
trees have been saved in this way, 
particularly those infected with collar 
rot. 

In.a few years a bridge grafted tree 
will form a new cover of actively 
growing tissue and thus will be little 
the worse for its experience. 





Formula for Grafting Wax 
FORMULA for Grafting Wax 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGaAzIne: 
Please give me a good formula for graft. 
ing wax.—A. E. F., New York. 


NSWER: A good grafting wax 
can be made from four parts resin, 
two parts beeswax, and one part tal- 
low. Melt these materials over a slow 
fire. Lump resin should be pulverized 
before being exposed to the fire. All 
particles of the resin should be fully 
melted before the wax is removed 
from the fire. Allow the mixture to 
cool somewhat and pour into a vessel 
Grease the hands and 
pall and work the grafting wax like 
molasses candy until it becomes 
smooth. It should then be rolled into 
balls of suitable size and stored in 
waxed or oiled paper until» desired 
for use. It will keep indefinitely. 
Waxed string for tying grafts may 
be prepared by dropping 4 ball of No. 
18 cotton string into melted grafting 
wax until thoroughly saturated. Waxed 
strips of cloth may he _ similarly 
handled. 





C BEMICAL changes occurring in 
combined lead arsenate and lime 
sulphur sprays may render such ma- 


terials less efficient against insects — 


and diseases and more injurious to 
foliage, according to. Bullétin 521 re- 
cently issued by the New York State 
Agricultural ~ Experiment Station of 
Geneva, N. Y. The bulletin was pre 
pared by Dr. R. W. Thatcher and L. 


_R. Streeter and may be obtained free 


on application. 

“When acid lead arsenate is. mixed 
with lime-sulphur solution, a definite 
chemical change takes place whereby 
the weight of insoluble solid matter 
in the spray mixture is nearly dov- 
bled,” say these specialists. “This 
solid matter undoubtedly reduces the 
efficiency of the spray as a check on 
disease organisms and increases the 
danger of injury. to the foliage when 
the spray is applied to the orchard. 

“Certain materials may be added to 
the spray mixture which prevent these 
changes without reducing the killing 
efficiency of the combined lead arset- 
ate and lime-sulphur spray. One of 
these is- hydrated lime,-but this in- 
creases the solid residue in the mix- 
ture and is therefore not wholly satis- 
factory..'- Casein preparations have 
been found quite satisfactory in pre 
venting these undesirable reactions, 
and, in addition, they have a so-called 
‘spreader’ effect which may. increase 
the efficiency of the spray under cer- 
tain conditions. 

“Among the casein preparations 
tested out, skim-milk with added lime 
was found to have a deterrent effect 
on the undesirable chemical reactions, 
and this material seems to hold prom- 
ise for general use because of its low 
cost. Further orchard tests are to 
be made, however, before skim-milk 

can be recommended. Tobacco dust 
added to lead arsenate and lime-sulk 
phur sprays for combating certain it 
sect pests also prevented undesirable 


reactions between the arsenate and 


sulphur compounds.” 
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Book Review 


Farm Life Abroad 

«“sPpARM Life Abroad” is the title of 

a new book by E. C. Branson, Pro- 
fessor of Rural Economics at the Uni- 
yersity of North Carolina. The book is 
an account of the observation and 
study of the author during a trip 
through Europe in 1923 and 1924. 
Looking at the European situation 
through the trained eyes of an econo- 
mist who sees things from an agri- 
cultural viewpoint, Prof. Branson has 
been able to present an analysis which 
is different from anything we have 
been given recently on the European 
situation. The material is presented 
primarily from an agricultural stand- 


int. 

weThe boak will make interesting and 
valuable reading for persons inter- 
ested in European -affairs in their re- 
lation to- financial and economic con- 
ditions in the Unitéd States, particu- 
larly with reference to agriculture. The 
pook is sold by the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Practical Farm Economics 


«PRACTICAL Farm Economics” is 
a 100-page bound volume prepared 
by experts in the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, which 
is being sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
40 cents. The authors aimed to set 
forth in plain, simple language the 
economic principles which they feel 
should be more generally understood, 
especially by. persons interested in co- 
operative marketing. The volume 
deals, among other things, with farm 
management, marketing, and farm 
credit. The book should prove inter- 
esting and valuable to many of our 
readers. 








Book on. Pecan Growing 
HE PECAN has been attracting 
much attention the past few years 

and there has been a large demand 
for information on the subject. For 
this reas6én; the new book on “Pecan 
Growing,” by Stuckey and Kyle, will 
be welcomed by many persons. The 
authors seem to have covered the sub- 
ject thoroughly and ably. Chapters 
are included on history, commercial 
importance of the pecan, care and culti- 
vation, growth, propagation, soils and 
fertilizers, planting and care. harvest- 
ing, marketing, insect and disease con- 
trol, utilization of the pecan, and 
botanical description and varieties. 

- The book is one of the Rural Science 
Series edited by L. H. Bailey. It is 
sold by the MacMillan Company of 
New York. 





Handling Perishables 
66F TY GIENIC Principles of Food Han- 
dling” is the title of a new book 
by Thom and Hunter, which will prove 
of value to persons engaged in market- 


ing and handling perishable products,. 


as well as to household science ex- 
perts. The book treats primarily the 
principles of sanitation and relates to 
all food products of a perishable na- 
ture, including fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, meats, poultry products, and 


fish. It is sold by the Williams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md., 
for $3. 





HOSE interested in a statistical 

study of mortgages on homes in the 
United States in 1920 may obtain a 
277-page book on the subject from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for $1.25. 








Canned and Dried Fruit 
Exports Greatly 
Increased 


E*PORTS of canned fruits increased. 


approximately 52 per cent in vol- 
wme for 1924, as compared with the 
previous year, according to the United 
States Bureau of Commerce. Exports 
of canned fruits for 1924 reached 224,- 
318,248 pounds, compared with 147,- 
576,375 pounds for 1923. The United 
Kingdom increased its purchases 70,- 
000,000 pounds during 1924, and Bel- 
gium and Germany also showed sub- 
stantial increases. The export value 
of canned fruits during 1924 showed 
an increase of $7,576,602 over that for 

Zo. 


Undoubtedly the most important de- 
velopment in the exports of dried 
foods for 1924, as well as an item of 
great importance in the trend of the 
foodstuffs export trade for the year, 
was the total exportation of 220,911,- 
703. pounds of prunes, as compared 
with 59,103,757 pounds exported dur- 
Fs 1923. All the European countries 

owed substantial increases in their 
importation of prunes from the United 
States during 1924. Germany’s pur- 
chases, totaling 89,792,087 pounds of 
this fruit in 1924, against imports of 
2,311,749 pounds for 1923, constitute 
the principal increase. Norway im- 
Ported 3,758,196 pounds of prunes dur- 
ing 1924, compared with 96,585 pounds 
for the previous year. 

Dried raisins, apples, and apricots 


also show a considerable increase in ’ 


exports during the past year. 


. Don’t Be Misled 
DPRING the winter a report dated 
at Munich, Germany, gained en- 
trance into some American papers stat- 
ing that of 





port further quoted the German 
foresters as stating that it was wrong 
to pack the earth about tree roots, as 
this robbed them of breathing space. 

The standard American recom- 
mendations call for spreading out tree 
roots according to their natural habit, 
so there is nothing new in this point 
for us. The recommendation as to 
leaving the soil loose about the roots 
has no sound basis and is not founded 
on scientific fact. Reots of our com- 
mon plants were meant to grow in 
soil and they are out-—of their place 
in air. We must provide them condi- 
tions in keeping with their natural 
desires and we must therefore com- 
pact the soil about roots when plant- 
ing trees. It is true that roots need 
small quantities of air but they will 
get plenty of air in the most thorough- 
ly compacted soils if they are well 
drained. We hope that none of our 
readers have been misled by the above 
report. 





In a Nut Shell 


THE CO-OPERATIVE system - is 
the most hopeful movement ever 
inaugurated to obtain justice for, and 
improve the financial condition of, 
farmers and laborers. : 

The producers are paying all the 
costs and assuming all the responsi- 
bilities of these co-operative assodia- 
tions. They are taking all the risks. 
They are asking no assistance from 
the public treasury. ~.They are forc- 
ing no one to join and they are ex- 
acting no inordinate price for their 
product. 

These associations have become 


- necessary, not only. as a matter -of 


justice, but also as a matter of exist- 
ence to the producers of the great 
staples of the country and as a pro- 
tection against the gigantic combina- 
tion of capital which has been taking 
all the profits, or more, which should 
have gone to the producers of the 
great staple epeps of the country, and 
to furnish @ reasonable, decent wage 
industries. 


Chief Justice Walter Clark of the N. } 
Supreme, Court... , 


has made big cash profits for 
progressive-orchardists all 
over the country. It has 
turned the waste part of their 
apple.crop into material for 
big - paying successful busi- 
nesses. They have a con- 
stant demand for Mount 
Gilead Processed cider. Its 


erous profits. 


grade apple by-products. 
on the coupon 


l use, There 
outfit to handle your requi t 








Write for This Book 


Every fruit grower has the opportunity to turn his 
crop’ of undergrade apples into a source of gen- 
Write for “The Golden Harvest,” 
an authoritative handbook on cider-making. It 
gives detailed information about the Mount Gilead 
Process and Mount Gilead Cider-Making Egquip- 
ment. Tells you how to make and market high- 
Your name and address 
will bring it by return mail. 


We manufacture a welts line of cider from 
small hand presses to largest hydraulle ty 
sti and i a Mount Gilead 











Make Every Apple on Every Tree 
Pay a Full Profit! 


os undergrade apples cost just as much to raise as your 
Grade “A” fruit. Why lose money on these under- 
grades—when the Mount Gilead Process offers you the op- 
portunity to get full profit from every sound apple you. grow. 
Converting sound windfalls and undergrades into cider with 
the Mount Gilead Process adapts this product to out-of-season 
marketing at unusually attractive prices. 


The Mount Gilead Process 


high quality commands both a 
ready market and a high price. 
Its appetizing appearance sells 
it on sight and its delicious 
taste and purity bring in re- 
peat orders constantly. 
Mount Gilead ‘‘Processed”’ 
cider is of a clear, gold color, 
with a fresh, natural flavor 
that stays sweet 
indefinitely. It 
conforms to every 
requirement of the 
Federal Prohibi- 
tion Regulations. 
Its manufacture 
does not involve 
the use of artificial 
preservatives or 
other harmful 
adulterants. 


for 





side market, custom mill, or orchard. 


104 Lincoln Ave., 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


Howard F. McMillin. I will ha 


golden dollars. 


Name 
Address 


a oenchepaaey. 





eq t y—for 
making cider and all cider products, at the farm, road- 


TheHydraulicPressMig.Co. 


104 LineoiIn Ave. Mount Gilead, Ohio 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 


Dear Sirs: Please send me free copy of your “Golden Harvest,” by | 
ve an average of I 
for Pome cider. Tell me how to change my undergrade apples into | 
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Power—And ca of It 


Your power plant sets a definite limit on 
your production and profit. 

The improved Case tractor, with its 
remarkable power output, gives you y 
opportunities to imcrease your farming 
capacity. In a compact unit that one man 
can handle you have power—and lots of it 
—to farm more land; to raise bigger and 
better crops; to give you better seed beds; 
to do your field and belt work on time. 

To enjoy these advantages to the utmost, 
use a Case tractor. In addition to greater 
power, its durability and rugged strength 
gives you more years of better work, plus 
the satisfaction of using a machine that is 
always ready any time, for any job. 

Before you buy any tractor, no matter 
how well presented, find out what thegreater 
power of a Case tractor means to you in 
greater usefulness and longer life per dollar 
invested. Get the facts from stad Case 
dealer or salesman. 


J. I. Case Threshing Macnine Company 
Established 1842 
Dept. Ci Racine Wisconsin 
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OTE: Our plows harrows are the Case plows 
Ome: Cue ininant The J. LCase Plow Works Co, 
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An Ideal Combination 


Fruit = Fruit Grower . . amines 
“gd A Poultry Magazine 


1 Re: 
60 
Bees Gleanings in Bee Culture . pe yr. 
Mention Club No. 18 


American Fruit Grower, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., shin Fil. 


A R MSTRC 
50 SPRAY PUMP 
Aer of efficiency and con- 


venience — with its interchange- 
able nozzles you can spray from fine 

















If your dealer can’t supply you, 
erder direct from us. Send for 
booklet, “‘Spraying Simplified.’”’ 
THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
220 7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


iP 


American 


Fruit Goower 


Magazine 














HE CALIFORNIA Peach and Fig 
Growers, embracing 9500 .growers, 
is conducting a reorganization cam- 
paign. After nine years of experience, 
the association leaders feel they have 
learned many things that are of great 
value in the reorganization plan; in 
fact, the new plan, which was prepared 
by a committee of 38 growers repre- 
senting the different districts, is be- 
lieved to be about the last word in 
plan, so far as the industry is con- 
cerned. In 33 districts of the state 
the reorganization is being pushed with 
the utmost rapidity and economy. 

The new contract extends for eight 
years, with no provision for withdraw- 
als. This feature was necessary, in 
the opinion of the committee, in order 
to give the officers and manager an 
opportunity to plan operations with 
reference to futyre developments and 
to place the association on the same 
business basis as large industrial or- 
ganizations, 

Under the new plan payment will 
be made to growers more frequently 
than before. Settlement will be made 
im December for all fruits sold and 
collected up to October 31. 

The association is out of debt and 


‘Thas-assets of over $1,800,000 in plants 


and equipment. Growers will not need 
to subseribe to new stock issues. 

Financing will be accomplished 
through a fund of $1,000,000, which 
will be established by deducting one- 
half cent per pound for all fruit handled. 
When the fund reaches $1,000,000 the 
company will begin paying back the 
surplus to growers in the order in 
which - contributions to the revolving 
fund were made by them. This plan 
has proved sound and efficient with 
many co-operatives. 

The new plan, which was developed 
by growers’ representatives and not 
by the management, insures a more 
demoeratic organization than the old 
association; it makes the organization 
conform more closely with national 
co-operative laws; and .it greatly 
strengthens the financial structure. 
The growers’ committee expressed the 
opinion that’ the experience of the 
last nine years had been of great ad- 
vantage in drawing up the new plan, 
and in their belief the new plan will 
result in one of the strongest co-op- 
eratives in the country. 





HE ILLINOIS. Fruit Exchange was 

originally organized under the Not 
for Profit law of 1870. This law was 
intended primarily for lodges, clubs 
and societies, although the Board of 
Trade and National Livestock yards 
are organized under it. While this 
law answered fairly. well for market- 
ing purposes, the new co-operative 
law passed at the. last session of the 
legislature is more specific and better 
adapted for a marketing organization. 
The exchange therefore is being re- 
organized under the new law. 
The reorganized association is being 
called the Hlinois Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. A. B. Leeper, General Man- 
ager, states that 12 loeal associations 
have been formed under the new plan. 
These are located in the leading fruit 
counties of the state and at some of 
the most important shipping points. 
It is expected that a number of other 
lecals will be reorganized before the 
opening of the shipping season. The 
exchange markets apples, peaches, 
pears, strawberries, and some ats 
tables. 
The. exchange has recently perfect. 
ed its own sales department, employ- 
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ing J. O. Lawrence, who recently re- 
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signed from the Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers, Inc., as Sales Man- 
ager. At the date this issue went to 
press it was undecided as to whether 
or not relations with the Federated 
Growers would be continued during 
the coming year. 





N 1924, its first year of operation, 

the Yakima Valley Grape Growers’ 
Union, Grandview, Wash., handled 
161,911 baskets, 4978 Ings, and 11 tons 
of bulk grapes, or about one-half of 
the total shipments from the valley, 
at a cost of about three cents per 
basket. Of 35 cars shipped, none were 
rejected, and allowances were made 
on f. o. b. prices in only a few in- 
stances. Proper grading and packing 
made these results possible, it is 
claimed. 

Total receipts amounted to $45,894, 
of which $40,031, or about 90 per cent, 
was paid to growers. About 75 per 
cent of the money was in the hands 
of growers in 30 days after delivery, 
and fiaal payments were made on 
October 23. Prices to growers aver- 
aged about 21 cents per basket. All 
sales were made at 25 cents per basket 
f. o. b. shipping point. 

The grapes from the valley mature 
just after those in Missouri and 
Arkansas and before those in Michi- 
gan. The association has 135 mem- 
bers and hopes to increase the ton- 
nage to 75 per eent of the shipments 
of the valley before another shipping 
season opens, according to Manager 
Thomas R. Robinson. 

At the annual meeting in January 
‘the following officers were elected: 
President, E. V. Wyant; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. R. Wardall; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Thomas R. Robinson. 





HE OZARK Fruit Growers’ Asso- 

ciation, with headquarters. at 
Monett, Mo., operates in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and west. Tennessee. It has 
been in existence since 1906 and at 
present sells the. products of about 
2000 growers who are united in 57 
focal associations. Its annual report 
for 14924, recently issued, contains 
some interesting. information. 

A total of 1252 cars were handled 
in 1924, imeluding 784.cars of straw- 
berries, 69 cars of tomatoes, 185 cars 
of grapes, 79 cars of apples, 67 cars 
of peaches, two cars of melons, and 
66 cars of cabbage and beans. ‘The 
total receipts were $1,424,208. The 
expenses were $47,000 and the net 
paid to growers was $1,374,550. 





E° KEYSTONE Co-operative 
Grape Association of North East, 
Pa., reports a business of $715,294.73 
in 1924. Grapes were the chief prod- 
uct handled and some small fruit also 
was sold. Large quantities of baskets, 
fertilizers, spray material, and general 
supplies were purchased. Operating 
expenses were $33,285. 

The Keystone Grape Company was 
organized in 1901, when it established 
its own “Keystone” brand, which is 
still in use and has become more 
valuable year by year. In 1915 the 
association had 32 members and a 
paid-up capital_of $13,000, and it did a 
business of $165,548. In 1916 it 
shipped 162 cars grapes, two cars 
strawberries, two ears cherries, and 
some express shipments. . 

The present’ company was organized 
the property of the 
pe Company, eatly., in 

In October the new ‘association 
had 218 members. The business has 
increased from, $460,000 ip, 1924 ;f 
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$715,294 in 1924. The balance sheet of 
December 31, 1924, shows that a re 
fund of $14,326 was made to growers 
out of the surplus and that there was 


still on hand a- working fund of, $25,-- 


955. Real estate; buildings, and: 
ment were valued at $23,786. ™ 





HE FRUIT growers of Marshall 


County, Ind., recently formed an 
association. The objects are to pro- 
mote better methods of standardiza- 
tion, to improve methods of cultiva- 
tion, spraying and pruning, and to 
foster the cause of co-operative mar- 
keting. The association is already 
pooling orders for berry boxes and 
spraying material. The officers elected 
are E. S. Freese, President, and Henry 
Kelver, Secretary-Treasurer. 





» ers FEDERAL Trade Commission, 
which has recently made a-study of 
co-operative marketing, has issued’ a 
report which contains some interesting 
information. There are now about 
285,000 co-operatives in the world. It 
is said that about 120,000,000 persons 
carry on co-operative buying and sell- 
ing. In Europe, according to the re- 
port, co-operative organizations formed 
“in many cases the strongest basis 
upon which reconstruction could be 
laid following the war. 

“In some of the larger countries of 
Europe, like the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and France, the consumers’ co- 
operative societies rank among the 
largest producers and distributors of 
necessaries of life. In England and in 
Germany nearly half the population is 
affiliated with consumers’ wholesale 
and retail societies.’ 

In 1922 the English co-operatives 
had a net surplus amounting to $70,- 
000,000. The Union of Swiss Consum- 
ers had a surplus of 14,455,218 francs 
in 1921. 

Co-operative organizations, accord- 
ing to the report, have become one of 
the most important features in the 
economic structure of the world. 





Ohio Horticulturists Hold 


Fine Meeting 


THE OHIO State Horticultural So- 
ciety held one of the most success- 
ful conventions of the Middle West 
this winter at Columbus on February 
2-5. The convention was held in con- 
nection with Farmers’ Week, an an- 
nual affair. There was an average at- 
tendance of about 250. The large meet- 
ing room of the horticultural building 
at the, State University was filled to 
capacity at practically every session. 

President F. H. Ballou, Secretary F. 
H. Beach and other officers, as well as 
members of the Department of Horti- 
culture, deserve a lot of credit for this 
fine meeting. Subjects of outstanding 
importance were handled by specialists 
in the different lines. The program 
was carried through with clock-like 
precision. One howr was definitely al- 
lowed for each address and discussion, 
and the sessions began and ended on 
time. With such a program a person 
interested in a particular subject can 
easily arrange his time accordingly. 
It is a system which many other socie- 
ties would do well to adopt. 

President Ballou opened the meeting 
with an excellent address in which he 
spoke of the progress made in the fruit 
industry and the problems ahead. Prof. 
J. H. Gourley spoke on ringing of trees 
a8 a commercial practice, pointing out 
that while ringing will give important 
results, it is hardly advisable as a gen- 
eral commercial practice. C. E. Durst 
of the American Fruir Grower Maca- 
ZINE spoke on recent developments in 
the rootstock question. He advised 
beople planting new orchards to insist 
that the trees be budded or grafted 
only on vigorous seedlings, as weak 
seedlings produce slow-growing, unpro- 
ductive orchards. He also advised the 
Purchase. of only the best grade of 
trees, as the lower grades, are quite 
commonly ‘the result” of using weak. 
seedlings. "H. F.MacMillif of. the Hy- 
draulic Press Manufacturing Company 
explained the process of his company 
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Slate-Surfaced Shingles 


(Green Red Blue-Black) 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Roll Roofings 
Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 
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What’s the right roof for your . 


house? It must be permanently 
weather-tight—never need repairs 
or maintenance. It must be fire- 
safe and good-looking. ... And 
that points straight to Barrett 
Giant Shingles. 


These tough, rugged shingles are 
extra large (12 inches x 14 inches). 
They’re ideal for new construction 
and especially suitable for re- 
roofing—can be laid right over the 
old roof. Once you put these 
Giants on your building, the roof 
is off your mind—to stay off. 


No leaks, no rot, no rust. No 
painting or patching. Giants last! 
And they are highly fire-resistant 
—proof against flying sparks or 
embers. This is a very important 
point to people who live far from 
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Giant Shingles are 
ideal for new con- 
struction although 
specially adapted for 
re-roofing. 


Shingles with their fadeless sur- 
face of red, green or blue-black 
lend distinction to any house. 
And good looks count a lot when 
you want to sell. 


Call on the Barrett dealer in 
the town nearest your farm. Ask 
to see Barrett Giants and other 
Barrett Roofings. You'll find the 
type of roof you want at a price 
that spells economy. 


Get This Valuable Book! 

“Better Homes from Old 
Houses” shows all the familiar 
types of old-style houses with 
practical suggestions for making 
them more artistic, comfortable 
and worth more money. You'll 
find many alteration ideas in this 
book that apply to your home. 


Ask your dealer for this book or 


a fire department. 






ROOFINGS 


In Canada: 
The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 


Strikingly beautiful! Giant 








MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 
Enclosed is 10 cents, for which please send me copy 
of ‘*Better Homes from Old Houses,’’ whch shows 


all the familiar types of old style houses with prac- 
tical suggestions for remodeling them. 


Vettes >. . 2... .bsdexs cee oad wemeawtorona 


send ten cents in stamps to The 
Barrett Company for a copy. 














ing to 160 degrees Fahrenheit and 
thus preserving the natural flavor 
without boiling. He urged the conver- 
sion of more fruit into fruit juices as 
a means of improving market demand. 
H. W. Johnson of Ohio State Univer- 
sity urged the destruction of apple 
leaves as a meats of reducing apple 
seab infection in the spring. F. H. 
Ballou outlined the results of spraying 
experiments at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1924. G. L. Lynch of Ohio 
State University gave an address 
on’ planning and planting of home 
grounds. F. A. Howlett of Ohio 
State University gave an _ excellent 
talk on pollination of apples. An 
article by him on the subject will 
be published in the AmerIcAN FRvIT 
GrRowER MAGAZINE during the coming 
year. 

J. R. Magness of the Department of 
Agriculture gave two excellent ad- 
dresses in which he described the im- 
portant results obtained in his exten- 
sive apple storage investigations, con- 
ducted recently in co-operation with a 
number of anes stations. Mr. 
Magness will write two-articles for the 
American Faruir Grower MAGAZINE, 
‘which will appear in the early fall, and 
it“will therefore be unnecessary to in- 
clude his recommendations here. H, P. 


vee 





Curtis described a home-ma 


made grading 


outfit used in his co-operative associa- 
tion last season. 

A. C. Robison, in an address on the 
accomplishments and goal of co-opera- 
tive marketing in Ohio, presented one 
of the soundest and most constructive 
talks on co-operative marketing that 
has been given in the Middle West this 
year. Mr. Robison is on the board 
of the Ohio Fruit Growers’ Association, 
and the growers are to be congratu- 
lated on having an executive of his 
ability and understanding of the sub- 
ject. C. R. Cutright presented a paper 
on controlling apple aphis, in which 
he stated that excellent results had 
been obtained by using Black Leaf 40 
and home-made oil emulsions. 

The last session was devoted to talks 
on orchard dusting by H. C. Young, on 
bees by C. A. Reese, and on the grape 
leaf hopper by G. A. Runner. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed a membership of 497. 
Thanks to an increase in dues from $1 
to $3, the treasury was expanded from 
a deficit of $169 at the beginning of 


1924 to a balance of about $500 at the 


close. The annual report will be issued 
at once. : 

Resolutions were passed (1) approv- 
ing a gas tax of two cents; (2) an ad- 
dition to the appropriation budget pro- 
viding for the purchase of 10 acres 


near Wooster for spraying tests; (3) 
extending greetings to S. R. Moore and 
W. J. Greene, two elderly members of 
the society; and (4) requesting the 
government to extend the quarantine 
on the Japanese beetle so as to require 
the removal of all soil from the roots 
of plants shipped from the infested 
areas. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, D. R. McConnell; vice-presi- 
dent, L. B. Yaple; secretary, F. H. 
Beach, and treasurer, W. W. Ellenwood. 
There was a large and excellent display 
of fruits, equipment and materials. 





a | HAVE many times declared my 
conviction that the development 
of a powerful co-operative movement 
in this country is one of the needs of 
this period of economic readjustment. 
There is need for co-operative organi- 
zations among agricultural producers 
to help them both in selling their 
products for a better price and buying 
their requirements more _ cheaply. 
There is likewise need for the organi- 
zation of urban consumers to give like 
benefits. The establishment of a 
close-working relationship between 
these two groups ought to be the ideal 
at which the larger co-operative move- 
ment of the country should aim.”— 
President Calvin Coolidge. 
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bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4, 
5 or 6 cells in a 
neat, water-proof 


steel cage. 
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YOUR gas engine will putt-putt-putt away, 
with never a skip or miss, if you hitch it to 
a high-power Eveready Columbia Hot Shot. 
Explosions are quicker and more vigorous 
when started by these batteries. Fly-wheels 
sing with a constant speed, and the job gets 
done in jig-time. 

For your dry cell radio tubes, use the power- 
ful, long-lasting Eveready Columbia Ignitor. 
This is the battery that’s as good for long hours 


ignitot at no ex- 
tra cost to you. 


of listening as the Hot Shot is for long hours Ask for 

of working. For work or play, Eveready them by 

Columbias are the greatest batteries there are! ma@me at 
Manufactured and guaranteed by Gocgtcet 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Be, gadio 
New York San Francisco 


marine supply 
- implement and 
Canadian National Carbon Co,, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


general stores 








*““FRIEND”’ 


“AIR - DRAFT” 


Thousands of fruit growers from all sec- 
tions of t the country are asking about this 

‘‘Air-Draft.”’ 

Complete information regarding this 
‘‘Air-Draft’’ will lead you to study care- 
fully the action of spray within the tree 
and how to employ and use “Air-Draft’’ 
te the best advantage. 

Write at once for New Descriptive cir- 
cular which fully describes this wonderful 

discovery. 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO. 
GASPORT, N. Y. 


Many dealers and distributors 
throughout the country. 


Give Fruit Acreage 





— my new cut price 

and take advan- # 
one the biggest oppor- 44 
tunity to SAVE MONEY on 
Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, \s 
Barb Wire, Roofing and 
Paint ever offered. For 35 
years I’ve been * 


Saving Farmers Money 


That’s ad en up the biggest Direct- 
From-F; fence business in the world. 
Over 850,000 con soar euahounere save about 
1-3 buying from my catalog. 
peices on are much lower. I 









and per- 
on., Don't buy gal 
you get my cut p log and see 
for yourself. I pay the freight, too. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. . 
: 7208 , Cleveland, Ohio 
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Club No. 11 
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A Dollar Bilt will do--we take the risk. 
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DWIN SMITH of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
following a recent study of fruit and 
vegetable marketing in Europe, stated 
that an association of fruit buyers con- 
trols the auctions in Holland. A rep- 
resentative of the buyers selects the 
samples of fruit, which are exhibited 
in the sales rooms. Buyers from out- 
side of Holland must buy through an 
association member, as they cannot 
become members. _A fee of two and 
one-half cents per box is charged for 
this service. Some of the Holland 
brokers maintain branches in western 
Germany to develop trade connections. 
In normal years Holland and Ger- 
many are supplied with, domestic 
apples in the fall. American apples 
are not in demand until the domestic 
product is out of the way. The de- 
mand for American apples _ starts 
about December 1 and becomes fairly 
strong .for the Christmas trade, but 
the best demand comes after January 
1 and lasts until the end of the sea- 
son. The prices for American fruits 
have been low early in the season 
when there has been competition with 
domestic supplies. Prices later in the 
season have been fairly satisfactory. 

Rotterdam prefers boxed apples to 
those in barrels. - Fancy fruit is in 
greatest demand. The quarantine of 
Germany against fruit showing evi- 
dence of San Jose scale may also be a 
factor in the preference for boxed 
apples, as it is easier to determine the 
infection in boxed fruit than in 
barreled fruit. 

Before Christmas, red apples are in 
greatest-demand. After January 15, 
Yellow Newtons are in favor. Among 
red varieties, Jonathan, Spitzenburg, 
and Winesap are in favor. Rome 
Beauties and Arkansas Blacks find a 
good market if in good condition and 
bright. The Holland market is not so 
particular about size as the British 
markets. Apples in. Holland and Ger- 
Many are sold by the pound and the 
150s to 200s are the favorite sizes. 





O-OPERATIVE marketing in the 
United States dates from the Civil 
War. The first producers’ cheese fac- 
tory was formed in 1863 and the first 
fruit and vegetable organization in 
1878. Two grain organizations were 
formed in 1887 and a livestock associa- 
tion in 1890. The movement grew 
gradually until in 1900 there were sev- 
eral thousand organizations in exist- 
ence. 

From 1900 to 1920 many organiza- 
tions were formed. The peak of the 
movement was reached in 1920. More 
than 800 organizations reporting re- 
cently to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Hconomics. were 
formed in 1919. In 1920 there were 
established 973 associations now func- 
tioning, and in 1921, 776 associations 
were organized. 

There are now over 12,000 co-opera- 
tives in the United States, with a 
membership of ‘about 2,000,000, and 
they do a business of more than two 
and one-half billion dollars annually. 
Seventy per cent of the associations 
are in the 12 north central states. Six 
per cent of the organizations are in 
the three Pacific Coast states. 

The number of associations has in- 
creased nearly 200 per cent since 1915. 
The membership has increased about 
300 per cent, and the amount of busi- 
ness in doflars has increasg@d about 200 
per cent. 

About 50 federations of local., A880: , 
ciations are now. operating in; 
United. States... These. federations | 
termine. policies regarding standardi- 
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‘zation and. preparation of products 


and usually have charge of advertising 
and selling the products. The develop- 
ment of federations along commodity 
lines in the different producing dis- 
tricts is the outstanding feature of 
development at the present time. 





"THE BARR Shipping Corporation 
of New York City recently an- 
nounced a new feature in their list of 
vessel sailings. In addition to- giving 
the sailing dates as in the past, the 
list also gives the estimated number 
of days required for crossing from 
port to port. Such information is of 
particular value to shippers of perish- 
ables, especially those who wish to 
make certain rail connections abroad 
for interior shipments. 
ping companies would perform a sery- 
ice by following this example. 





HE RAPID development of fruit 

growing in South Africa in recent 
years has emphasized the importance 
of efficient marketing. After investi- 
gating the subject from all stand- 
points, leaders of that region decided 
in favor of co-operative marketing. As 
a result, several organizations, pat- 
terned after successful American co- 
operatives, have been established. 

There are at present 32 locals in 
South Africa with a total membership 
of about 800. Seventeen locals are han- 
dling citrus fruits, four are handling 
deciduous fruits, and one is handling 
pineapples. Central associations have 
been established for the citrus and 
deciduous fruits, respectively. It is 
expected that other central associations 
will be organized.as soon as the devel- 
opment of local associations justifies 
the same. 

It appears that the various local 
and central organizations are affiliated 
in a general organization called the 
Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative Exchange 
of South Africa, Ltd. Plans are being 
matie by the exchange to establish a 
representative in London to assist in 
the marketing. “Goldland” 
selected as a brand name for fancy and 
choice products. It is planned to place 
the trademark on the tissue wrappers 
used in paeking. This brand is to be 
advertised in England. 

A periodical called the “Fruitgrow- 
ers’ Exchange Bulletin” is published to 
keep the membership informed about 
the activities of the exchange. It is 
printed in English and in Afrikaans. 
The annual report and financial state- 
ments are printed in the two languages. 

Tne exchange is supported by a ton- 
nage charge on a!! fruit exported. The 
income for the first 15 months, ending 
December 31, 1922, was about $35,000, 
and the income for the year 1923 was 
nearly $45,000. Abeut 80 per cent of 
the fruit exported from South Africa 
is produeed by members of co-operative 
associations. 





‘THE UNITED States supplied ap- 
proximately one-third of the apples 
imported by Great Britain in 1923, 
while less than one-half of one per cent 
of the oranges received by Great Brit- 
ain were shipped from our country. 
Between 10 and 11 per cent of the im- 


ports of pears by Great Britain were 


from the United States. 

The development of foreign markets 
for the exportation of fresh fruits and 
vegetables presents a problem quite 
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Fordson Power plus 
“Crawler” Traction 


NE of the prime essentials an 
orchard tractor should have is 
ability to work successfully in soft, 
loose ground—without losing traction 
through slippage, and without skidding 
of front end of tractor. 


Another essential is ability to turn 
square at row ends, without throwing 
strain on the differential. 


The JOHNSON TRACKPULL gives the Fordson 
both of these qualifications to a greater degree 
than possessed by any other tractor, or by any 
other traction attachment for Fordsons. Increased 
traction—14 H, P. drawbar capacity—is obtained 
by full length *“‘muley’’ type tracks having 1000 
square inches of traction surface Square turning 
without differential strain is secured by means 
of two independent clutches. 


Get the full service of which your Fordson is 


A r Advertising 
ope by ene it to your conditions with the Crop of expenditures. 
TRACK-PULL. LOC erate: aos $ 22,941 
te ter eum SRG aes eae 14,911 
plete descrip- \ 1918 BS TY EA A ie 54,199 
tive inferma- bi Sdih ease eie cnet wee eee 
in, oeieh _-ipdencsabaehecen ek ee 
ete., = | REE Re ie es 179,774 
your or WEE sas er hechin sis Sere 194,539 


dealer, 


Belle City Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. F-2 Racine, Wisconsin 








SHAW Garden Tractor 


Seeds, Culti ..also Mows Lawns 

on High . Plows Deep with Cir- 

Added W: t of Extension Rims. lars 

Has independent too! control. A bey can operate It. culai 
MFG. CO., Dept. T-5 Galesburg, Kans, Free 








HoetheGrapes 


PuttheSyracuseGrape and 
Berry Hoe to work in your 
vineyard and see what a re- 
markable labor-saver it is. » 


John Deere-Syracuse 
Grape and Berry Hoe 


Use this hoe often to stir 
the soil, kill weeds and grass 
and keep out mildew—im- 
provethe quality and increase 
the quantity of your fruit. 
Blade works soil under vines 
and foliage without injury to 
them from horse or whiffle- 
tree. Can be set for in-throw . 
or out-throw. 

Easily guided in and out around 


Posts and vines by disk caster 
wheel, 


Can be narrowed for work where 
the rows of berry bushes are close 
together, = 

-, 8014 by John Deere dealers. Write 
for lit — address .John : 
and] sak forbooblet HO-e1- 
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peaches and Malaga and Tokay grapes 


.| western states, the chief cities cov- 


4 City; Lincoif;; Hastings, Fremont, Nor- 


has been no great development of for- 
‘eign trade in théSe commodities. 
Perhaps a considerable market might 
be found -in Latin America and the 
Orient, especially for green fruits and 
vegetables, from our west-coast regions. 
This would necessitate, however, in- 
creased refrigerator transportation fa- 
cilities. Such development requires 
large initial investment, both in ships 
and warehouses, and would be possible 
only through large export trade asso- 
ciations or “co-operatives.” 
The total value of fresh and dried 
fruits and fresh vegetables exported 
from the United States decreased ap- 
proximately $84,000,000 between 1919 
and 1923. The value of fresh fruits 
alone, however, increased more than 
$2,000,000. The value of apple exports 
increased almost $2,000,000. Oranges and 
pears each showed an increase of more 
than $750,000. Potatoes, raisins, and 
onions showed a large decrease in val- 
ue. ~ Before an accurate inference may 
be drawn, however, the relative dollar 
values as affected by exchange and 
prices for the period 1919-1923 must be 
considered.—United States Commerce 
Reports. : 





THE AMERICAN Cranberry Ex- 

change, New York City, is more 
and more using national advertising 
in the marketing of the yearly crop 
of cranberries. The annual expendi- 
tures for this purpose, beginning with 
the crop of 1916, are as follows: 





The large expenditure in connection 
with the marketing of the 1923 crop 
was made necessary because. of the 
size of the crop, it being the second 
largest in the history of the exchange. 
The quantity of cranberries handled 
by the exchange as measured in 
barrels, the average f. o. b. price per 
barrel, including unbranded and pie 
berries, and the per cent of the total 
rop handled by the exchange for 
each crop beginning with that of 
1917, is as follows: 


Average 

No. of f. 0. b. Per cent 

Year barrels. price. total crop. 
ee 154,812 $10.40 56.0 
1918 209,666 8.89 59.6 
i) 331,032 7.86 59.5 
ES 82,473 10.39 64.0 
| 244,771 13.54 66.0 
1922 373,315 10.33 66.0 
ee °390,976 7.95 63.0 

'Price per barrel including al) ship- 


ments through the exchange. 

“To April 1, 1924. 

The quantity of berries of the 1923 
crop which each of the four producing 
sections served by the exchange con- 
tributed to. the total volume, was as 
follows: Cape Cod, 227,699 barrels; 
New Jersey, 131,653; Wisconsin, 28,- 
162; Long Island, 3462. 

The expense of marketing for the 
1923-24 season was $154,729, made up 
of salesmen’s salaries, brokerage, 
commissions, general expense, travel 
expense, bad accounts, etc. The ex- 
pense ratio for the 1923 crop was 5.057 
per cent as compared with 4.35 per 
cent for the 1922 crop, 4.085 per cent 
for the 1921 crop, and 4.39 per cent 
for the 1920 crop. 





AJOINT program for advertising 
peaches and grapes was carried 
out last year by the California Fruit 
Exchange, which will pfpve interest- 
ing to other associations. An arrange- 
ment was worked out by the exchange 
with the Nebraska-Iowa Jobbers’ As- 
sociation and the Produce Club of 
Des Moines whereby the latter con- 
tributed dollar for dollar with the 
California Fruit Exchange. Elberta 


were the products advertised. The 
advertising Was done principally in 


ered being Des Moines, Omaha, Sioux 
folk, and North Platte. A careful 


study will be made of the results so 
that accurate data’ may be @vailable 
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for future campaigns. 


drawing at the right shows how the 
bead of the new Kelly Cord is formed by 
braided wide in the 


form these loops are continuous from the 
beginning of. the inmost ply to the end of 
The whole tire thus has a flexi- 
that is necessarily lack- 
ing in tires made by the ordinary method. 





g 
Mileage and Comfort 
that’s what the 


KELLY 


Flexible Cord 


means to. tire users 


ILEAGE, because it is a 

vast improvement over 
previous types of cord tire con- 
struction. 









Comfort, because it is more 
flexible than the ordinary cord 
tire, and hence easier riding. 


In the ordinary tire each ply 
of cord fabric is cut off at the 
bead. 


In the Integral Bead con- 
struction, used only by Kelly, 
the cords are not cut off, but 
by a special process are looped 
around the bead. \ 


This anchors the bead firmly 
in place, and gives the whole 
tire a flexibility impossible where 
the ordinary type of construc- 
tion is used. 


The name “Kelly-Springfield” 
on a tire has always meant a 
thoroughly good product. In 
introducing the Kelly Flexible 
Cord to the motoring public we 
do so with full confidence that 
we are offering the best tire we 
have ever built. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO 
250 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Neatness in the Home 


T SOUNDS tiresome to be sure. “A 

place for everything and everything 
in its place.” But “nothing in place” 
is a lot more tiresome in reality even 
than picking up, straightening out, 
putting to rights, or any of the Ways 
in which we express that modest and 
somewhat neglected virtue of neat- 
ness. 

Perhaps it is because we never as- 
sociate genius, talent, aspiration for 
higher things and all the shimmery 
moonshine that accompanies “temper- 
ament,” with any such prosaic stuff. 
We wouldn’t expose ourselves to a 
suspicion of lacking temperament. 
Not for worlds. And just suppose any- 
one should call us old-maidish. How 
humiliating that would be. 

Yes, perhaps that’s the reason we 
don’t bother to be neat. And there’s 
another “perhaps.” Perhaps it’s plain 
laziness,‘the easy tendency to put off 
until tomorrow. - Life in the orchard 
homeris' busy: When the daily duties 
are done, surely we may snatch a half 
hour or so for social diversion. When 
we come home there’s no time left 
to sort out the linen closet. 

We all need social diversion. It’s 
really more important than orderly 
closets.. But. how about that “half 
hour or so” you lost this morning ran- 
sacking everything topsy turvy while 
looking in vain for something that 
you are perfectly certain you have but 
can’t for the life-of you think- where 
it is. -Some day, after you’ve gone to 
the expense of replacing that article, 
it will turn up under a heap of rub- 
bish that would better have been dis- 
posed of long ago. 

“I haven’t room to put things 
away,” says one. That’s the strongest 
possible ergument for putting them 
where they belong. They take up lots 
more room scattered hither and yon. 
“} haven’t time to put things in their 
proper place,” says another. But how 
much time do you spend looking in 
vain for the one thing needed? .Prob- 
ably all will agree that, while there’s 
such a thing as painful exactness, 
a junky-looking home is not the 
most attractive. But it’s worse than 
that. It’s rarely the most harmonious. 
Daddy doesn’t feel particularly pleas- 
ant when his socks get jumbled up 
with the baby’s dresses. Mother is 
slightly edgy when he roars for a bath 
towel and she “can’t put her hand. on 
it until she has upset piles of sheets 
and table napkins. - 

Even baby cries when the domestic 
atmosphere*~ becomes tense. But I 
want to say that the time when unti- 
diness in -the-hoame assumes really im- 
portant proportions is in emergencies. 
Where, oh! :4vhere is that bottle of 
disinfectant fer the cut on Bobby’s 
foot? 

After seeing many orchard homes, 
orderly and otherwise, I give it as my 
honest opinion that time, money, tem- 
per and frequently health, are saved 
by keeping things in their proper 
places. : 





A.Long Healthy Life 


Ke VERY now and again the peren- 

nially~ interesting subject of how 
_to live long comes up for discussion. 
In one form or another, all voice the 
desire. for long life. One says, “I do 
not care to live with the increasing 


infirmities ‘of old age,”: which: is- but ° 


another. way of saying that ‘if one 
could keep on being active and 
healthy there’s practically no limit to 
the time one would be willing, not to 
say anxious, * linger in this old world 
of ours. 


So occasionally we try to find out. 


from aged but still active and healthy ~ 
persons, to what they attribute their ~ 
immunity from the infirmities of age. 
The last such inquiry I have noted 
brings out, as might -be expected, con-. « 
siderable diversity of opinion. Some 
ae pact ae Be ere stimulants, others 
tion.» Some ‘nesért that - 
and early to rise is the secret of pro- 


t. modergr. 
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By Mary Lee Adams 


longed youth, others think it makes 
little difference when we sleep pro- 
vided we get enough rest. Some say 
we are worn out by living too fast, 
while others believe that the more 
active we keep in thought and. deed 
the younger we remain. 

The general idea; however, is that 
we eat too much, while one and all 
agree that we eat too much: meat. 
Meat three times a day is universally 
condemned, To partake of meat, and 
that sparingly, once a day is plenty 
for the ordinary person. The man 
who does heavy physical labor needs 
heavier and more substantial fooc. 
We all know this almost instinctively, 
yet the reverse of the proposition, 
namely, that the less we exercise the 
less we need to eat, does not appear 


to make the same appeal to our com- 


mon sénse. 

One might expect to hear a shout of 
warning against our normal use of 
tea and coffee. The survey of the 
dairy statisticians brings out the 
astounding figures of twenty-one bil- 
lion cups of tea and forty billion cups 
of coffee consumed annually in the 
United States. But few of the aged 
dwell upon this habit as injurious. 
Moderation in such things is generally 
approved. 

An interesting sidelight-is thrown 
on the physical reaction to an exist- 
ence unpoisoned by anger and hatreds. 
A quotation from the Talmud says 
that the very old men, when ques- 
tioned, said that they attained their 
great age “by showing kindness and 
a forgiving spirit to all and by being 
at peace with God and man.” The 
regular and comparatively placid life 
of teachers has resulted in their be- 
ing the longest lived class that our 
modern civilization produces. To be 
sure, there is not much danger: of the 
large proportion of our underpaid 
teachers. over-indulging in eating or 
drinking, a fact perhaps overlooked 
by the men of science. 





Sunday With My Radio © 


ROM Mrs. J. K. Jones, of Pennsyl- 
vania, comes an interesting ‘letter 
that might be entitled, “Sunday with 
My Radio.” It confirms my idea that 
radio on the farm is a wonderful com- 
panion for those who lead. more or 
less isolated lives. It. provides inter- 
est and enjoyment and prevents lone- 
liness,» <.» 
Mrs. Jones, who is evidently gifted 


-with imagination, even seems- to get- 


an impressien of travel while listen- 
ing to far places. She writes, “May- 
be you would be disposed to pity us 
on one of these wet, cold Sundays 
when it’s too bad to take the children 
to church and there’s hardly. a chance 
of a neighbor dropping in to break 
the monotony. Before we got our 
radio. set, we used to get lonely and 
feel sorry .for ourselves, but, now no- 
body minds a bit. Indeed, my hus- 
_band says that a Sunday indoors gives 
him the most enjoyable rest he ever 
gets. 

“The radio keeps the children con- 
tented ‘with Sunday School, singing 
and bed-time stories. We all go to 
ehurch in the living room and even 
‘join in the singing: Later: .on, --my 
husband. is apt to amuse himself by 
‘romping over -the dial’ in search of 
new stations: Having had our -ma- 
chine only a short time, he still gets 
excited every time he picks up an- 
_ other. wave length. 

“Butthe best time of all cemes 
after the kiddies-are safely in-bed and 
-We #ittogether ‘quietly, quietly as 
married ‘people do,’ and listen to some 
lovely concert. Somehow I find my 
_hand in John’s; and-e’ hing seems 
so sweet and peaceful &: we are 
surprised by the lateness $f the -hour. 
Some night we mean to sit up until 
We get we Pacific Coast. 
our-way,- for- 

Worth, ain last evening.” 





Having Eyes We See Not 


RCHARD women are denied the 

stimulus of the noisy hubbub of 
crowds. Unless they are fortunate 
enough to live where the everlasting 
hills lift their heads to the clouds, 
they do not enjoy the privilege of 
looking at skyscrapers. 

But just as interesting things hap- 
pen right here in the country as in 
the busiest of cities. It is but a ques- 
tion of seeing what is going on around 
us. Seeing, that is, with the mind’s 
eye, not merely with the physical or- 
gan, which may be quite perfect and 
yet quite blind to the significance of 
daily happenings. 

Did you notice who won the $13,000 
* prize pitered to the author of the best 
novel? It was Martha Otenso, who is 
described as a young teacher from 
“the farm lands of the Northwest.” 
Her ‘book, “The Passionate Pilgrim,” 
triumphed over 1500 competitors, 
many of whom no doubt enjoyed what 
some of us consider the advantages of 
metropolitan life, 


What Interests Everyone? 


Some people enjoy engineering 
problems, some cookery or fashions, 
some politics, some music, some mov- 
ies, and so on. Each one may have a 
particular hobby that thrills him, but 
when we wish to arouse universal in- 
terest, we fall back on the one thing 
common to all'of us—human nature. 
Nowhere does human nature develop 
so individually, so startlingly one 
might say, as amid rural surroundings. 

Out of the soil have grown subjects 
for literary work that has been pro- 
claimed in all lands. From the lonely 
places come tales of love, sorrow, and 
adventure that stir the pulses.. How 
real and full. of color are the little 
stories that Elsie Singmaster writes 
of the Mennonites, the Amish, the 
“plain people” whose religion imposes 


upon them the most unworldly lives , 
and whose aim it is to be “Tittle and 


unknown, loved by God alone.” 

Yet, when these lives are under- 
standingly drawn, they seem rich to 
us who merely read of them. It is 
—because the writer has seen the im- 
port of fhings which we are disposed 
to think unimportant and which we 
must look at through the eyes of oth- 
ers before we can see their _signifi- 
cance. 

Right at Our Doors 

In my own community, a simple 
fruit-growing neighborhood, there’ are 
being played, year after year; hun- 
dreds of tragic or comic dramas 
which, if one had but the genius to 
translate them into words, would, I 
venture to say, make a book that 
would wring. the heart strings or 
rouse the mirth of a weary world. 

Your own surroundings are every 
bit as rich in-interest. There’s that 
family to the east of you, the pathos 
of whose lives, properly interpreted, 
would bring tears to the eyes. There’s 
that tragedy going on in the~ hollow 
behind you; which might fire thé am- 
‘bition of a Shakespeare. There are 
those newly-weds to the west, whose 
efforts at home-making would con- 
vulse any audience.- Almost at your 
door; the simple nobility of some un- 
noticed man or woman could serve as 
an example to the proudest of = 
earth. 

We Have Eyes and See Not 


‘And in the realm of nature, how 
carelessly we pass along, no more 
aware than a blind man of the mar- 
vels ‘that are spread before tis. Our 
sweet, blossoming orchards hum with 
bees. Who took any notice of the bees 
beyond squealing, “Oh! for goodness 
sake, drive that horrid thing away; it: | 
might-sting me,” until: Maetérlif 

gave the world his'“Life Uf te’ 

‘And as if i¢ 


wpee® v att | 
for. that, “the ‘world #ead his: ae 


hundreds*6? ‘thousands devoured - 
it like a romance, which indeed it 
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Ae 4 Wi: yg is man 
languages, anc se Of 1 ere 
caught by its charm, “could 

again see one of the jaataeet ary 
little creatures he had introduced to 
us without an impulse of wonder and 
admiration. 

On every side. crowded interest 
awaits the seeing eye. If all appears 
tame and familiar to us, it is because 
we have not trained ourselves to per- 
ceive the meaning hidden in familiar 
things. In rough translation, we have 
the admonition of the German poet: 

, Why still seek further? 
* Good lies so near. 


Learn but to see it 
Good’s always right here. 


What Do We Lack? 
What is it that closes our minds to 
the beautiful, tragic, mirthful happen- 
ings so near to us? [I wonder if it 


can be lack of sympathy. How rare - 


sincere sympathy is. I heard the hu- 
morous account given by an invalid 


of the visits of so-called sympathy : 
paid him during his convalescence ., 


from a severe operation. 

Some took it for granted that he 
had appendicitis (because that’s what 
they had) and never gave him a 
chance to set them straight, so busy 
were they telling of their own case. 
Some were so candidly indifferent to 
his sufferings that. they could speak ; 
cheerily of the length of time he } 
would likely be disabled. Before it 
was over, he reached the conclusion. 
that people came to see him, not to 
sympathize with his woes, but to tell 
him about their own. 


Many Are Self-Centered 


It may be this sort of selfishness 
that blinds us to what is going on con- - 
stantly about us.. We’re so much con- 
cerned with our-own little joys and 
troubles that we miss much that is 
wonderful being enacted under our 
eyes. To be sure, we are alert for all 
the gossip of our friends and neigh- 
bors, but the deeper aspect of the 
great drama of life_passes us by. And 
then we complain that our existence 
is dull, that nothing exciting ever hap- 
pens out here in the country. 

Of course, we can’t all be expected 


to have the literary- gift and ability to - 


put what we see into compelling 
words, but surely we should at least 
be able to discover much for ourselves 
without waiting until someone with a 
heart as well as a pen puts it -—8 
us in its true light. 

If we could but picture ourselves as 


reading the grand book of life like.a : 


glorious romance lying open before us, _ 


or as if we were seated in a theater’ 
cruelest, | 


witnessing the tenderest, 
most startling scenes, we would find 
it is not life that has been lacking in 
the interest: we crave,’ but our own 
blind selves. 

If you have childen, one of the 
greatest kindnesses you can do them 
is to open their eyes to what they see. 
You cannot do this until you begin to 
see for yourself. I know from glad 
experience what large measure of joy 
comes in later life when one’s child- 
hood has been blessed by a mother 
who never let anything beautiful pass 
unnoticed, nor anything good go un- 
praised, nor anything fine miss its 
meed. of admiration. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, the sick, 
the suffering, the. brave and joyous 80 
journer on this earth, was ~~ when 
he said: : 


The world is so full = a namber ws 
things . 


I'm sure we should all ‘be ‘as aay. as 
kings. j 





Most people talk much sitter” 
they write, yet there’s a. ge 
craving to “get into print.” 
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HAMPION is out- 
selling throughout 
the world because it is 
the better spark plug. 


It is better because of its 

unbreakable double-rib- 

bed sillimanite core, its 

special alloy electrodes, ' 
and its two-piece con- 

struction which is gas- 

tight and allows the plug 

to be taken apart for 

cleaning. 


A full set of Champions 
at least once a year means 


more power and speed, 


better acceleration and a 
real saving in oil and gas. 


More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. Champion X for : 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 

* cents.) Insist on Champions. 





Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio . 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, . 
Led. Windsor, Ont. 











“| lieve, the article by W. S. Perrine in 


Spray Equipment for the 


Home.Orchard 
By Guy L. Philp 
University of California 


ANY home orchards are more or 
less of a failure because the own- 
ers do not know how to control the 
pests or because they do not have any 
spray equipment. Most people think, 
in order to have a sprayer, it is neces- 
sary to have & large orchard with one 
or more power sprayers costing $500 
to $1000, to control the plant pests. 
Fortunately our sprayer manufactur- 
ers make sprayers for the home or- 
chardist which will effectively control 
the pests. The question then is, 
“What kind of a sprayer shall I buy?” 
Probably the most important factor 
in determining the kind of a sprayer is 
number and size of trees. If you have 
one or two trees, a rosebush or two, 
the first year, you can “get by” with 
a hand atomizer costing 50 cents to 
$1.25. However, if you have several 
trees which are fairly large, you had 
better invest in a bucket pump or a 
knapsack sprayer, which may be. ob- 
tained at a price ranging from $5 to 
$15, depending primarily upon the ma- 
terials of construction. Generally 
speaking, it is not advisable to buy a 
cheap sprayer, 1s much of the material 
used in construction will not stand 
the corrosive action of many of the 
spray materials used. A sprayer of 
little higher price is made of non- 
corrosive materials and will long out- 
wear the cheaper grade and at com- 
paratively little additional cost. 
' The next step, if you feel a bucket 
pump or knapsack sprayer will not 
meet your needs, is the wheelbarrow 
sprayer. If your cultural treatments 
are such that it is feasible to push a 
10 to 15-gallon wheelbarrow through 
your orchard, you will find this type 
very efficient. A good wheelbarrow 
sprayer will cost $25 to $50, and makes 
a very efficient outfit. 
The next larger size equipment is 
the barrel sprayer, costing $40 to $80, 
aepending upon the make, type, and 
method of mounting. A barrel sprayer 
will, of course, necessitate the use of 
a horse to puil it through your or- 
chard. Generally, if you have sufii- 
cient trees to warrant a barrel 
sprayer, you will either have to have 
a horse or be so situated that you 
may obtain the use of one. If a barrel 
sprayer does not meet your needs, you 
are out of the home orchard class and 


ment. As a matter of fact, the barrel 
sprayer has its place in the young 
commercial orchard. 

It may be well to add that spray 
equipment for the home orchard may 
also be used for disinfecting the 
chicken house, whitewashing fences, 
buildings, and cellars, as well as for 
spraying fruit trees. 





A® A RESULT of the investigation 
of walnut grading in California 
recently completed by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Ecénomics, it is 
expected that walnut: grades will be 
recommended for the 1925 crop. J. W. 
Park made the studies in co-operation 
with the California State Department 
of Agriculture and the California Wal- 
nut Growers’ Exchange. 

President Charles A. Park, of the 
Oregon State Horticultural Boafd, also 
is co-operating with the: Federal bureau 
to determine whether or not the grades 
te ve recommended for the California 
crop will be suitable for the Oregon 
crop. 





AMERICAN Fruit GRrowER MAGAZINE: 
Enclosed please find personal check for 
a three years’ subscription for the list 
of fruit growers enclosed. Some of 
them are already getting the maga- 
zine. Credit these with a three years’ 
subscription in advance. 

I took these subscriptions at the... 
show last week. I am encouraging 
the use of your good magazine. I be- 


the. December issue on “Pruning the 
Peach. Tree”. ig. worth $100 to every 


need commercial orchard spray equip- |: 





Your Sprayer 


and 


Your Profits 


The profit you make comes from the part of your crop 
that is marketable. Increase your proportion of mar- 
ketable fruit or increase the marketable quality of 
your fruit and you increase your profit. 


That meanseffective control of the pests that cut down 
your production, lower the quality of your fruits, and 
mar its appearance. You can’t get effective control 
without good spraying equipment. A recognized au- 
thority in last month’s issue of the American Fruit 
Grower (see page 4, February issue) said that the req- 
uisitesofa good sprayer are lightness, strength, dura- 
bility, efficiency, simplicity of construction, and ac- 
cessibility of the parts requiring attention. The BEAN 
meets these requirements perfectly! 


Light Weight is a Bean Feature 


Size for size, capacity for capacity, BEAN Sprayers are 
noted for their lightness.of weight.and the ease with 
which they can be handled in the field. Easy hauling 
is further insured on the larger outfits by mounting 
the tank-load on drop axles over high wheels. 


The Bean is Sturdy and Strong 


Wehaveachieved lightnessin the BEAN without sac- 
rifice of strength. Every BEAN is built for dependa- 
ble service under all conditions—with super-strength 
atevery point of stress and wear. It will stand up under 
all ordinary as well as extraordinary demands made 
upon it—and will see you thru the hardest spraying 
season. - 


The Bean For Durability 


These same rugged features of dependabilty insure 
long years of good service. Many of the first BEAN 
Sprayers built are doing good work today. When you 
buy e BEAN—you buy not only good service— but 
lasting good service. 


The Bean is Highly Efficient 


Getting the most and the best work done with the 
least trouble and at the smallest cost— that’s what 
efficiency means in plain simple words. And you get 
that kind of efficiency from a BEAN outfit. Ask your 
neighbor who owns one 


All Bean Parts are Accessible 


You can get at any part of a BEAN in a jiffy. For ex- 
ample, take the valves, one of the chief causes of 
Sprayer trouble and delay. You can take any BEAN 
valve entirely out in two minutes—without stopping 
the engine, without losing the pressure, without even 
drawing the liquid from the pump. And BEAN parts 
are not only. easily get-at-able but cheaply replaced 
when after long years of service any part becomes 


worn. 

Sign and Send the Coupon 
Is will bring you our new catalog and Book of Better Spray- 
ing which ibes the many BEAN features, illustrates and 
describes the various types of BEAN outfits (for spraying all 
crops) and shows you just why the BEAN is your best sprayer 
investment. ‘And remember, two complete factories (Lansing, 
Mich., and San Jose, Calif. ); distributors in all growin, 
centers; and dealers everywhere insure prompt delivery a 
good service. 
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“Super-Giant’ 
A real giant for work. Ca- 
Pacity up to .23 gallons a 
minute at 300-400 pounds 
pressure. For large acre- 
ages and where very rapid 
high pressure work is re- 

quired. 





Bean 
“Giant Triplex” 


The last wordin high-grade 
dependable spray outfits for 
largecommercial orchards 
where the Super-Giant is 
not required. Capacity of 
15 gallons a minute at 300 
pounds pressure, 
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Bean 
“Universal” 


Designed for potatoes and 
other truck crops, but 
quickly converted into an 
orchard sprayer. Adjusta- 
ble to any rows. 









e e e )) 
“Simplicity 

Capacity of 5% gallons per 
minute at 250 pounds pres- 
sure sufficient to do good 
work with a spray gun or 
supply 2 rods. Furnished 
with or without truck. 





Barrow Sprayer 


A handy outfit with many 
uses. Higher pressure than 
other sprayers ofthistype. 
Bronze ball valves,efficient 
agitator, reinforced steel 
tank, and other features. 


$n) 
Bean “Magic” 

Cuts labor one-third.A real 
“high-pressure hand pump. 
Simple, sturdy, depena- 
able.Porcelain-lined cylin- 
der and many other im- 
portant advantages. 





Bean Duster 


The Bean Power Duster 
mixes its own dust, cut- 
ting the cost of material in 
half. Simple, efficient, eco- 
nomical. For truck crops 





and orchard work. 
y Sa y, 





BEAN 


ORCHARD AnD CROP 





Name. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mach. 
104 W. Julian St.,San Jose, Cal. 


Please send me your new Catalog. 


No. of Acres of Fruit 




















| peach grower in the Middle Maver 
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KURTZMANN 


The Piano That Endures 
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Put Real Joy 


in Your Home 


There are no dull evenings with 
a Kurtzmann Player Piano in the 
house. Every membef of the 
household then becomes a talent- 
ed pianist and can play whatever 
music is preferred. 


No other possession will give you 
the constant pleasure and _ con- 
tentment of a Kurtzmann Player 
Piano or Reproducing Piano. And 
a genuine Kurtzmann is not ex- 
pensive in these days of large 
production. Let us tell you how 
easily. you can put one in your 
home: 


Write for Catalog 
and Free Song Book 


The more you know about the 
Kurtzmann the more you will re- 
alize that it is the piano for your 
home. Write for catalog and val- 
uable song book. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


Established 1848 


526 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














The Berlin Quart 


highest prices for your 
Shot pecans Write for 1925 ca 
Rowse's — eumeete line, 
ts and crates 
at at WI TER SISCOUNTS. 


Thé Berlin Fruit Box. Co. 
Berlin Heights, Ohio 






G UCCESS in cake baking depends 
not so much on the recipe used as 
on the skill of the. baker. _ Most 
recipes obtained from a. reliable 
source—stardard cookbooks, newspa- 


pers, magazines, and bulletins—will 
give good results. They vary as to 
richness, flavor, and color, but the 


basic proportions of sugar,.flour,. milk, 
eggs, and baking powder remain fair- 
ly constant, with the possible excep- 
tion of eggs.. The important thing is 
to be familiar with the recipe and the 
proper methods. 

The first step in cake baking is to 
assemble all your utensils and ma- 
terials. You will actually save time if 
you arrange them conveniently at 
hand before you start baking. Then, 
too, it does not improve the batter to 
let it stand while you hunt something. 
Set out each ingredient called for in 
the recipe. 


Necessary Equipment 

The necessary utensils consist of 
two or more teaspoons, a tablespoon, 
mixing spoon, knife, mixing bowl, egg 
beater, bowl for egg whites, cake pans, 
and measuring cup. It would be con- 
venient to have two measuring cups, 
one for liquids and one for dry meas- 
ures; otherwise you will have to meas- 
ure dry ingredients first. Use the 
standard glass, half-pint, graduated 
measuring cup as that is the size indi- 
cated in the recipe. You will be able 
to obtain accurate measures for frac- 
tions of a cup by its use. A spatula 
(a long, limber, wide-bladed knife) 
will be found invaluable for loosening 
the cake from the pan. 

Look over your recipe and if any of 
the ingredients take time for prepara- 
tion, take care of these at once, or in 
the case of especially long ‘processes, 
start them even before assembling ma- 
terials. For instance, I make what is 
called a Potato Cake. I always start 
the potatoes eooking the first thing so 
there will be no delay later. Nuts also 
take time to prepare. In making fruit 
cakes, most of your time will be spent 
in cutting up citron, raisins, figs, 




















Pruning Saws’’, ‘‘Saws on the 
. Saw Sense’’; Send your name 
and address and say which book you want 
and we will send it FREE. Write now! 


E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. D-4 Indianapolis, Indiana 


STRAWBERRIES 


25,000 PROGRESSIVE 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS F ed 

Mr. F. W. Dixon, 36 Dixon Farm, Holton, Kan- 
sas, who has been a successful grower of Straw- 
berry plants for 36 years, will send free and post- 
paid 5 hardy, well rooted, prolific progressive ever- 
bearing strawberry plants to the first people 
who write him. his free offer is simply to in- 
troduce one of the most wonderful producing 
plants ever known. He will also send his new 
plant book full of wonderful bargains, all kinds 
of Dixon Quality berry plants, also asparagus, 
rhubarb, flower bulbs, etc. This offer is absolutely 
free; ~simply mr your name to Mr. Dixon at 
above address. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


100 ENVELOPES 91.00 


Printed with your Name and Address 
Clear, anne pens paper. w with envelopesto match. Your 
name Sacto printed in beautiful, rich blue ins, = 
—_ per and envelopes, and sent to you postpa! 
preg 1.00. (West o3 Mississip p river and pan ty of 
B $1, 19) si neonvenient to send the money, we will 
Money returned if you are not more than 
today. Write name and address ret = seer 


AGENTS S MAKE BIG MONEY i" foruse Write 


m "ELITE STATIONERY ¢ COMPANY 
8017 Main " Smethport, Pa. 











candied fruits, nuts, etc. It took me 
about three hours to prepare the fruits 
and nuts for a large fruit cake that 
(I baked this fall. 


Measuring Important 
Measuring ingredients is an impor- 
tant process, for much of your success 
in cake baking depends on accurate 
measurement. First measure the but- 
ter—16 level tablespoonfuls equal one 
cup, if you prefer to measure it that 
way, and I believe it is most con- 
venient. If the recipe calls for choco- 
late, it is best to reserve one table- 
spoonful of butter to melt with it to 
prevent _too rapid hardening of the 
chocolate, 

Now Measure the sugar, filling the 
glass - with: leveled. tablespoonfuls of 
this ingredient rather than dipping the 
glass in the sugar. Cream butter and 
sugar together in mixing bowl until 
of an even consistency. The butter 
may be warmed slightly to hasten the 
creaming process without detriment 
to the cake. 

Break the eggs, separating the 





whites from the yolks. Drop the yolks 
into the butter-sugar mixture and beat 
vigorously for three minutes. Put the 
whites into the whipping bowl and 
set aside for the time being. 

Now sift the flour from three to 
five times, depending on the type of 
cake. Flour for angel cakes is sifted 
five times. Flour for the rich, dark. 
cakes does not need so much‘ sifting. 





Measure the-flour after the first-sifting’ 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Secrets of Cake Baking 


bed. 


cakes, as in this WAY. t 
sae richer eake- 





to insure accurate measure. Pile the 
flour into the cup lightly with a spoon 
and level with a knife. Too much 
fiour will cause the cake to crack in 
baking and too little will cause it to 
fall. Add the baking powder just be- 
fore the final sifting into the batter. 


Use Pastry Flour 


Never use hard wheat or “bread 
flour” for pastry of this kind. You 
will get best results by using a pre- 
pared pastry flour for all light-colored 
cakes, and even for some dark ones. 
Lacking pastry flour, use a soft wheat 
flour. This iatter can be improved by 
substituting one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch for a tablespoonful of the flour. 

It is. well at this stage to get the 
cake pans ready, Loose-bottomed pans 
or pans with the patent “turn-around” 
will be found a great convenience 
when it comes to removing the cake 
from the pan after baking. Special 
pans can be purchased for special 
types of cakes. For instance, they 
have aluminum angel cake pans with 
legs on the top to hold them up when 
inverted, and also with the center 
“hole” attached to a loose bottom. 
Angel cake pans should never be 
greased and should never be used for 
anything else. 

The pans for ordinary butter cakes 
should be oiled lightly, with some fat 
other than butter as butter scorches 
too easily. Then they should be dust- 
ed with flour. For rich dark cakes and 
fruit cakes where there is danger of 
burning during the long baking, the 
pan should be greased and then lined 
smoothly with wax paper. 

If the cake calls for chocolate, it 
may be put on to melt, together with 
the tablespoonful of butter, at this 
stage. The chocolate may be melted 
in a cup set in a pan of hot water. It 
is well not to use a deep receptacle 
for melting as too much is wasted on 
the sides. Beat the egg whites till 
stiff but not dry. They will be added 
last of all, but we must haye every- 
thing ready for mixing into the batter. 
as the baking powder will lose its 
raising power if allowed to stand after 
the liquid is added. 


Beat But Do Not Stir 


To continue with the cake mixing-— 
measure the milk and add part of it 
to the batter and then sift in part of 
the floor and baking powder. Beat 
well before “adding more milk and 
flour. Then add milk and flour alter- 
nately till all has been mixed in the 
batter. Beat vigorously for a minute 
or two. Never stir your cake around 
and around—beat it over and over. 
Stirring merely mixes the ingredients, 
but adds no air. The more air incor- 
porated in the cake the lighter it will 
be. That is the reason for adding the 
beaten egg whites last. 

Now add chopped nut meats (do not 
chop nuts too fine or they will have 
no flavor in the cake), spices, flavor- 
ing extracts, and fruits, according to 
the recipe. Remember that it takes 
more extract for a batter that is to 
be baked as some of the flavor is lost 
through heating. Lemon, almond and 
rose extracts seem appropriate for the 
lighter cakes, while vanilla goes best 
with chocolate. It takes a slightly 
stiffer batter to “hold up” fruits, and 
these should be floured after cutting. 
A pair of scissors is best for cutting 
many kinds of fruits. I try to use the 
moist fruits—figs, dates, 
cherries, seeded raisins,” 
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Better Times For Apple Growers 
Better Times are always here for the 
man who grows quality fruit at a 
reasonable cost. 

NEOSHO TREES ARE BETTER TREES 


They have good, clean, healthy roots, 
—good diameter of trunk for their age 
and variety,—and vitality unimpaired. 


Our favorable bag and climate, our 
skill, knowl and experience and 
our exceptiona * racilities for growing, 
grading and dling nursery stock 
would be of no value unless they were 
used with the right spirit—with the 
planters’ interest at heart—with the 
realization that the best advertise« 
ment is a pleased customer. 


Let us quote on your list of wartotios 
and number of each req 


‘* Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 


NEosHO NURSERIES 


324 Bird St. eosho, Missouri 


A Grape Vines Only 50° 
fing 


Agawam , ‘inset Oe 
Sais kinds. Once Base piemnd, oad Growing yeu you 
with times their 

if nh scp nly aciy lot, bas oe cic 

amber-red 

Agawam V2 very ¢ inom ate 2c; 12. its is at 
Concord 2". for pha me juice. PM se: ot. 325, ‘00, $00. 
Niagara [ype cow. tact 206: a i, ie 
Worden (art? pings sweet. 20; 12.31.50: 100, 30 
Ser oF ious bent various: ONLY 50c 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three Sets for $1. peat 
one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two neighbors to 
take one set each. 








you. 


Free Every Order 
Tilustrated Seed and Nursery Cosstenend illustrarea 
instructions for making a beautiful G E ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradliey Co. 
5775 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ing them in lightly. Lift the mix- 
Me spoon out of the batter and cut 










fown through, over, and out again 
“ gach stoke. Add more of the 
+06 i tinue ti in 





vir no More than is abs 
“ CNow=gour the batter into the 
, or pans, as the case may be, and 
js ready for the oven. 


Temperature Important 

One of the big secrets of making 
oi cake is having the oven at the 
‘eht temperature for the particular 
me of cake. You are fortunate if 
you have a reliable oven thermometer 
nd can regulate the oven to just the 
cht temperature, but most farm 
omen do not have that convenience. 
practically all recipes give the correct 
wen temperature and the length of 
time best for that particular cake. 

In general, layer cakes take from 
9 to 30 minutes to bake in a fairly 
mot oven. They should have a chance 
to raise evenly before the top crust 
gets. The heat may be increased 
slightly after the cake has raised 
evenly. Sponge cakes take from 45 to 
(0 minutes in a very moderate even. 
Angel cakes take from one to one and 
mehalf hours, the longer the better 
so long as they do not scorch. The 
oven is started cold and gradually 
heated to obtain the best results with 
angel cakes. Most loaf cakes require 
40 to 60 minutes in a moderate oven, 
slow at first and hotter towards the 
st. A pound cake requires one and 
one-fourth to one and one-half hours 
in a moderate oven. A large fruit 
cake should be baked two and one-half 
to three hours in a very slow oven; 


Pineappl 














neces- - 


or better still, steam for two. hours 
and bake for one hourweIf cooked. by 
the long baking pro¢ess alone, the 
cake should be covered with wax pa- 
“per towards the last. ; 

To determine whether or not the 
cake is done, insert a clean straw or 
toothpick in the center. If the straw 
comes out clean of dough, the cake is 
done. An angel cake will start draw- 
ing away from the sides of the pan 
when it is done, and if properly baked 
it will be a lovely golden brown in 
color. 


To Prevent Sticking 


When the cake is done, remove to 
a board on which powdered sugar has 
been sprinkled. The sugar will keep 
it from sticking and will not alter the 
frosting in any way. Several thick- 
nesses of wax paper will be best for 
a fruit cake. If the cake shows a 
tendency to stick in the pan even after 
a knife has been run around the edges, 
let it stand for a few minutes to 
steam. Here’s where the_ loose-bot- 
tomed pan comes into its-own! An 
atigel cake really should stand till it 
comes free of its own accord. Some 
women prefer to ice their cakes be- 
fore they are entirely cold; others like 
them cold. 

It is difficult to give general instruc- 
tions for cake making. Each cake 
presents its own problems and diffi- 
culties. I have given the general 
method for all butter cakes in this 
article, together with some instruc- 
tions for special types of cakes. Some 
day we will have an article devoted 
to the making of angel cakes and 
nothing else. 


e Recipes 


pINBAPPLE never ceases to be a treat no matter how often or in what form 


it is served. It will give zest and 


flavor to almost any salad or pudding 


and lends itself to the simplest dish as readily as to the rich, fancy dessert. 
It is delicious whén eaten plain as a sauce with bread and butter or cookies. 


It is true that pineapple is fairly expe 
of the average family occasionally. P 
and most delicious., Keep a few cans 
the unexpected guest. 


Pineapple Salad 
For each service use 1 slice pineapple 
and 1 T. freshly grated cheese. Serve 
on a lettuce leaf or bed of water cress. 
Serve either with or without French 
dressing. Cottage cheese will be equally 
good with pineapple. 
Pineapple Snowballs 
% ¢ pineapple, % T. lemon juice 
ted c. cold water 

%e. cold boiled rice %c. sugar 

%c. pineapple juice % T. gelatin 

Soak gelatin in cold water and dis- 
solve over hot water. * Dissolve sugar in 
fruit juices and add to the gelatin mix 
ture. Add rice and mould. Garnish with 
whipped cream for each serving if a 
richer dessert is desired. This recipe 
serves five persons. ; 


Pineapple Sherbet 


4 lemons 
3 egg whites 


lqt. sugar 
lqt. water 
lean grated pine- 


ap 
Boil sugar and water to a syrup and 
pour boiling hot over grated pineapple, 
juice and pulp of lemons, put in 
freezer and add beaten egg whites. Fill 
with cold water lacking one quart. Turn 
freezer until fuil. This recipe makes one 
on, 


Pineapple Pie 


2T. flour Juice % can pine- 
% ¢. sugar apple 
2 egg: 1 t. butter 


s 
le. hot water 2 slices pineapple 
Mix flour, Sugar, beaten egg yolks and 
Pineapple juice. Add hot water and but- 
ter and cook in double boiler until thick. 
When cool add pineapple which has been 
und in meat grinder or finely chopped. 
a baked crust and top with meringue 
made from 2 eRe, whites, beaten and 
Sweetened with 2 T. sugar. Brown the 
meringue in slow oven. 
Pineapple Cabbage Salad 
Mix equal parts of crisp, shredded. 
ebbage and grated pineapple. Moisten 
th boiled or French dressing and. serve 
on a bed of lettuce with a red cherry 


for garnish 

Fruit Salad - 
lean pineapple 
%c. skinned grapes 
% ec. raisins 
2 T. finely cut celery 
ingredients, taking 
Sores ean = = ghee wn 4 

‘ Sweetened w 

‘ream or a sweet boiled dressing. ea 
Pineapple Cream Custard 


t the yolks of 3 light 
© sugar, it, galt and Boe hee eae 
{not Boiling)... 


ng)«; Cook: in top. of7 
mand ch thickened, stirring - 


lorange 
Siananas ° 
% ¢. walnuts 
% c. apple 

Prepare and mix 
tare not to stir too 
























ec whites: 
5 4 po ed Pe & $ 
fora °G, Pineapple to the cold custard and 
fare. our inte serine Side weet me 
. ng and sprea 
Remainder of whites on top. The a 
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one? 
By 


dit. equal 
Gei* ods T. leq 


msive, but it is easily within the means 
ineapple salads are always easily made 
in the pantry for special occasions Or 


. ingue may be browned in a slow oven 
if preferred: 
Pineapple Sandwiches 
Cut oblong slices of sponge cake about 
% inch thick. Put together in pairs with 
a layer of grated pineapple between. 
Place on _ individual serving dishes, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar and stick 
halves of blanched almonds into the top 
layer of cake. Pour cold custard sauce 
over just before serving. 
Pineapple Baked Apples 
Wash and core 6 apples. Fill centers 
with grated pineapple. Place in baking 
dish and pour % inch of water in pan. 
Add c. sugar and 12. old-fashioned 
cinnamon drops to the water. Bake in 
slow oven until apples are tender, adding 
more water if necessary and basting fre- 
quently with the syrup. Just before 
serving, heap the centers with additional 
pineapple. : 
Pineapple Bread Pudding 
Add 2 c. hot milk to 2 ¢. stale bread 
crumbs and allow to stand until cool. 
Beat 2 eggs, and add % c. sugar, \% t. 
salt and % c. well-drained grated pine- 
apple. Combine the mixtures and pour 
into a greased baking dish. Bake in slow 
oven until firm, or about .35 minutes. 
Serve with a sauce made from syrup of 
pineapple thickened with cornstarch. 
Pineapple-Cucumber Salad 
Thoroughly drain 1 c. crushed pine- 
apple. Mix with 1 ¢. finely diced cucum- 
ber and add boiled dressing or mayon- 
naise to moisten well. Arrange on let- 
tuce and garnish with strips 
¢pimento. 
Cantaloupe Fruit Cup 
Cut small cantaloupes in halves cross- 
wise and discard seeds. Scoop out the 
pulp, cutting it in small pieces, and mix 
with an equal quantity of grated pine- 
apple. Chill thoroughly, refill the canta- 
loupe shells and individual 
plates. 


of red 


serve on 

Imperial Salad 

Dissolve a package of lemon Jell-O in 

a pint of boiling water. Just as Jell-O 

begins to set, add one small can sliced 

pineapple, one-half can Spanish pimen- 

tos, shredded, and one sliced cucumber. 
Serve with cream or boiled dressing. 
Pineapple-Strawberry Cocktail 

Cut large, fresh, hulled strawberries in 

halves, reserving enough whole ones to 


garnish. t cut berries in cocktail 
glasses and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. Add grated pineapple to fill 


lasses and top each with a whole berry. 
hill thoroughly before serving. 


% Table of Equivalents 
“2c. equalai1.cupful, 

1 te nful. 

1 tablespoonful. 

1 pt. equals 1 pint or 2 cups. 

1 qt. equals 1 quart or 2 pints. 
1 Ib. equals 1 pound. -- 


ISTENING—just listening and en- 
joying it. Never before in the 
twenty years since he organized the 
volunteers has anything so entranced 
the chief that he didn’t hear the first 
alarm. 

Ie is an Atwater Kent—its clear 
and life-like reception of broadcasts 
holds its listeners. 

Its wide range, selectivity and sen- 
sitiveness give instant command oj 
the different programs that are in the 
air—by simply turning the dials it is 
a library, a concert stage, a church, a 





The Chief Is Late 


Interesting literature on request. 
Atwater KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4717 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















































theatre and a newspaper all in one. 
Its simplicity of operation enables any- 
one to easily obtain perfect results. 

—and its cost is well within your 
means, 

The knowledge ot over a quarter of 
a century’s experience is built into At- 
water Kent Radio. It is designed by 
skilled engineers and made by master 
workmen from the finest naterials that 
money can buy. 

Any Arwater Kent dealer will 
gladly demonstrate and help in your 
selection, 
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Mode! 20° 8100 pacste Caom pmees shahily haber. 





Pleasing model, rosewood finish, highly 

, Polished, bow included, {is our present to you 

Pe for selling only 34 packets of Garden Spot Seeds. 

BM easy sellers at 10 cts. Mammoth size, brightly 

packet. Send no money now. Write for seeds today. 

Wetrust you. When scld send $3.40 collected and Violin is 

yours, or choice from big catalogue sent with seeds, No extra 
money or postage to pay. 


Lancaster County Seed Co., Station 39, PARADISE, PA. 

























NEW WRITERS WANTED Articles, stories, 

poems, scenartos, 
etc. $13,500 just paid to unknown writer. En- 
tirely new field. (No bunk.) NOT A CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COURSE. Moving picture industry 
and publishers crying for new original material. 
YOU CAN DO IT. We buy manuscripts for books 
and magazines. Send self-addressed envelope for 
list of 100 subjects, ALIFORNIA STUD 
-P. O, Box 697, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Your family will surely like Beech- 
Nut Prepared Spaghetti. For it’s 
both substantial and tasty. And 
the thing that housewives like 
about it most is that it’s all cooked 
and ready to serve efter just a little 
heating. No trouble— nothing to 
add—it’s all seasoned. Rich with 
tomato sauce and cheese. Always 
keep several cans of it in the house 
—the men-folks will want it often. 
It makes a real, hearty meal for 
the whole family. Order half a 
dozen cans from your grocer. 


Mready cooked just heat it 


Beech Nu 


with delicious cheese and tomato sauce 



















Trowbridge Grafting Wax 
FOR SUCCESSFUL GRAFTING. Sold by leadi 

Seed and Hardware stores or buy direct, eae 
i 1b. package 50c 4% 16. 30c 3 1b. 20c 
WALTER £. CLARK & SON, MILFORD, CONN. 





All measu~es are level, 




















Subscribe for the American 
Fruit Grower 
One Dollar 





Three Years += + « 
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SO REPORTS V. A. MARINI 


of Santa Cruz, Cal., (Nov. 1924.) J. Gordon, of New 
Jersey, says ron two months. Alex- 
ander, of Penn., 0 profit in 4months. Ira 
Shook, Flint, $365.75in oneday. Bram, bought 
one outfit, then 10 more within a year. Mrs. Lane, 


na ay pny oe Jj. R. Bert, Ala., 
advertisement. ‘3 


that equaled 
Patillo, 
“Cri 





Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equip- 
ment. Small capital required; noexperience needed. 


Buiid Business of YourOwn 


Nolimit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It’s a delicious f confection made with or 
without sugar. Write for facts about a business that 
will make you independent. Start in your town. 


Profit $1000 Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book offacts. Itcontains 
enthusiastic letters from otheré—shows their places 
of business, tells how and when to start, and all 
information needed, Free. Write now! 


Long-Eakins Co. 362 High St. Springfield, O. 


WATER! 
Anywhere.. Anytime ! 














Bores wells by hand, 8to 16in. diam. 
up to 100 feet deep. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U $ 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others. Fully guaranteed! Quick 
delivery! 


THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO 








rite at once. 





Dep EB 106 W.3rd St. CINCINNATI,O, 








RUBBER STAMPS 


To stamp on crates boxes, barrels, circulars 
and stationery. Send for FREE CATALOG 
illustrating and pricing many useful articles 
for the Fruit Grower. Farmer, Dairyman and 
Poultryman. You want it. You need it. 
GARDNER OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
Box G, Springfield, Missouri 











ASS iae Soe 8 
ND POSTAL TODA 
 - latest bulletins and spectal 
offer. It will interest you. 
RADIO CORP'N 
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one ROSES 


Field Grown 3 year old Plants. All 
the Favorites. 50 centseach. 12 for 
$5.00. 2 year old plants, same varie- 
ties, 5 for $2.00. 12 for $3.50. 


Gladioli, Peonies, Dahlia and other 
Flowers. Send for full list. 


All Orders Prepaid. 
C. O. D. if Desired. 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 











IN THREE 
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Noe. 1957—Ladies’ and misses’ . dress 

elosed on left shoulder and at left side. 
Cut in sizes-16, 36, 38, 40,42 and 44 

inches bust measure. Size 36. requires 

8% yards of 40-inch material, with 1 

yard binding. 

No. 2210—A simple daytime style. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 35, yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard 32-inch contrasting. 
Ne. 2348—Button down-the-front dress, 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting and 
2% yards plaiting. 

No. 2343—A youthful style for the 
young girl and slender woman. 

Cut.in sizes: 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 36-40 inch ma- 
terial with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 19298—Ladies’ and misses’ one-piece 
slip-on dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 vears, 36, 38, 40, 42 

and 44 inchas bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% ‘yards 40-inch material 
with 3% yard 30-inch contrasting and 
2% vyvards edging. 
Ne. 2315—A costume slip that can be 
made with built-up shoulder or with 
straight uvper edge finished with 
shoulder straps. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40. 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 





36 requires with V-neck 27% yards 40- 

inch material with 1% yards of ribbon. 
Hot-iron transfer pattern No. 713 

comes in blue only and costs 15 cents 

extra. 

No. 2118—Perch or morning frock. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 40-inch material with 34 
yards of binding. 
Ne. 1655 — Ladies’ 

Cut in one size only. 
yards 27-inch material with 9 
of edging. 

No. 1678—Child’s one-piece dress with 
bloomers. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


ene-piece apron. 
Requires 2% 
yards 


The 8-year size requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material for dress with 
bloomers. 


Ne. 2338—A new and smart dress with 
bex pleats only at front of dress. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial with ™% yard 32-inch contrasting. 
No. 2340—A smart bleuse for the busi- 


ness woman. 

Cut in sizes 34,. 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2194—A heltiess coat dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
The 36-inch size requires 35, yards of 
40-inch material. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents ench. 


PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 W. Jackson Blivd.. Chicago. 
Enclosed find......... -.-cents’ for which send me the following: _... sf 
Pattern No...........-SiS@.....-.....-.Pattern NO.......3.J0.8iBedi- io.) oitaa 


Postoffice ... 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine 


BEsMuDA 


hi 


' All Sports in a Climate 
of Everlasting Spring 
Only 2 Days from New York 

3S =e, Golf, Tennis, 
Motor Boat. 
ing, Sailing, 
Bathing, Rid- 
ing, Horse Rac- 
ing, Trap- 
eej 8 ng, etc. 











; No Passports 
St Spt gee Required 

Sailing Twice Weekly 
-From New York Wed. & Sat. 
via New Palatial Twin -Screw 
Oil-Burning Steamers. 

S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
Tickets good on either Steamer, in- 


suring unequalled express service 
. Send for Iilustrated Booklets, 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., New York 
Or Any Local Tourist Agent. 























Talking Machine complete is yours. 
Lancaster County Seed Co,, Sta. 9, PARADISE, PA. 








mproved moter, 

ears. Positively 

only 36 packets of Spot Seeds 
. No Money Required. We trust you. 
. When sold send collected and 
¢ treat you right. 
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SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman SALE price $3.87 


Now! oe 
NEWTON, MASS. 














Flower 
MAYER’S PLANT NURSERY 


MILLIONS STRAWBERRY PLANTS 32.95 | 52, cloves. 


Catalog 


Chicks. Mustrated 
Bex 52 MERRILL, MICH. 
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otis root $h 

spanre iiiplies; a apenr; live. 

om ,in. which .the members df the 
family can feel at home, and a room 
for companionship and rest, where 
friends are made happy. If this room 
js furnished with much pretention it 
may overstep the mark and be stiff, 
while another done with great sim- 
plicity may achieve the charm whose 
secret is “at-homeness.” A successful 
jiving room is not necessarily an ex- 
pensively furnished room. 

A living room should be decorated 
and furnished with three rules in 
mwind—it should be comfortable; the 
furnishings should be arranged con- 
yeniently; and everything in it should 
be usable, that is, each piece should 
gerve a purpose and should be sturdy 
‘enough to withstand “day in and day 
out” wear. 

No room can be beautiful without a 
proper background, The ceiling; the 
walls, with doors and windows, 
shelves, built-in furniture, and_fire- 
places; and the floor form the back- 
ground against which, if these sur- 

ces are treated in a becoming neu- 
fal color, you, your clothes and -your 
rnishings will show to the best ad- 
antage. . 

The choice of color for the back- 
ound of the living room is rather 
Because the atmosphere of 
is room, if the true spirit is achieved, 





ities, a neutral tint for. the walls is 
visable. In the selection of the color 

scheme, two considerations arise, the 

\&posure of the room and its size. 


t Colors Affect Light and Size 
The walls of a room with northern 


or eastern exposure require warm 
fones—cream, putty, tan. Additional. 
‘warmth may be gained -by earefully 
selected colors in the furnishings. In 
rooms With southern or western ex- 
posure, although warm tints may he 
used, grays, from the cool pale gray 
to the soft mouse-color, are better. A 
neutral tint that blends with the gen- 
eral color scheme, if-a room is being 
dene over, must be the one. selected. 
The size of the room is the next 
consideration. Colorists tell us that 
gellow, red, and orange, are “advanc- 
ing..colors.”. They make a room ap- 
pear smaller. On the other hand, the 
‘“r@teding colors,” blue, green, and 
"grav, apparently enlarge the size of a 
“Pec Paneling the walls is a very 
“effective method of altering the size 
Ybr:shape. of a-room. If the plaster 
‘walls and ceilings are old and cracked, 
‘panels of wallboard may be applied 
“and painted in the chosen color, 
.. An interesting moulding treatment 


‘Jatey be worked out between the sec- 
-stions of wallboard, matching the wood 
trim. Without the use of : moulding, 


“Painted walls offer many - possibilities 
in paneling. Painted panels may be 

-.developed directly on the plaster wall 
van:plain, two-toned, or mottled finish, 
or by the use of the new lace stencils, 
While the field, or, wall .surface out- 
tide of the panels, may be painted in 
‘a‘lighter tone of the paneling, or in 
contrasting color. 


Unusual Finishes 


Walls are frequently finished in 
stippled effect. Stippling is produced ' 
simply by patting the paint before it 
has set with a stiff brush (a “stippling 
brush”). : 

_If you prefer figured finishes, de- 
lightiul effects in two tones may be 
Produced at little if any.-more cost 
than one tone painting, One method: 
is to apply a ground coat of one color 
and when it is dry, to apply a har- 
monious tint. While this latter is 
stilt Wet the surface is patted with a 
wad of cloth, paper, or a sponge, lift- 
ing some of the upper coat. A news- 


bapéey, crumpled lengthwise, and rolled 
ever ud over. down’ the: wall,Avill pro- , 
duce a ed “efrett: distinctly dif- | 
ferent fro: or sponge 
Method. 


~Color misting is a_new. system.of 
decoration that’ possesses many in- 


~The Most Used Room | 
_.. By Ruth Gordon McCarron = * 
be Metts 





teresting possibilities. This work is a 
combination of two, three, er more 
colors “misted” with an “air brush” 
or spattered on a solid background. 

Where walls are badly cracked or 
chipped, these finishes, apart from 
their beauty,’ have the added ad- 
vantage of hiding defects. 

The walls of the living room will 
look well if painted in figured effects, 
but, considering the general nature of 
this room, the plain-toned wall is 
safer. Briefly, the wails of the living 
room will be most successful if they 
are not too light, or too daf¥k, or too 
severe, or too gay. 


The Importance of Woodwork 


The color treatment of the wood- 
work cannot be decided upon until the 
wall color has been definitely deter- 
mined, since the two go hand-in-hand 
to.form the background: So many 
people have found out for themselves 
the decorative value of painted wood- 
work, toning with the walls, that argu- 
ments in its favor have become un- 
necessary. Since pure white is, at 
times, a trifle harsh, the most suc- 
cessful rooms are those with wood- 
work of ivory or cream. Finishing 
the trim the exact color of pale walls 
is a new idea which is very beautiful. 

Many beautiful effects on woodwork 
can be obtained by painting or stain- 
ing the wood in a decorative oolor, 
such as smoke gray, peacock blue, or 
olive green. A coat of varnish will 
preserve this finish. 

If your living room is large and the 
woodwork good from an architectural 
standpoint, it may be found desirable 
to. stain and varnish the woodwork. 
Varnishing brings out the “sleeping 
beauty” of wood. 

The floor of the living room is as 
much a part of the background as the 
walls are and it should be definitely 
related to them. A pale ceiling, deep- 
er-toned walls and a dark floor, which 
should always be the heaviest note of 
the background, should all be part of 
a continuous, harmonious whole. 

The floor should be stained and var- 
nished. This is the most satisfactory 
finish. A mop slides easily and quick- 
ly over such a surface and at inter- 
vals it may be washed with cold water 
without impairing its lustre. 3 

A very lovely room may be devel- 
oped from a dark brown floor, with 
walls finished with flat paint in a cool 
putty tone, and an ivory or cream 
ceiling. 

If the trim is painted ivory with a 
gloss or semi-gloss enamel, this neu- 
tral background will have in it the 
capacity for being rose, green or blue, 
according to the predominant color 
chosen for the furnishings. 





"THE FEDERAL grades for fruits 
and vegetables are meeting the 
needs of producers, consumers and 
dealers if requests for additional work 
along grading lines are an indicator 
of the popularity of these standards. 
Recently requests have been received 
for the establishment of grades for 
dried apples and dried prunes. Assis- 
tance has also been requested in estab- 
lishing grades'for fruits and vegetables 
handled between growers and can- 
neries. Work along the latter line was 
inaugurated recently when grades were 
recommended for cannery tomatoes. 
The state of Oregon is particularly in- 
terested in having federal standards 
established for additional products in 
that state, and is particularly desirous 
of having grades established for 
berries. 





t 

NVESTIGATORS who have been ex- 

perimenting with brown rot of 
peaches. in Georgia have reached the 
conclusion that the control of curcu- 
lio means practically the control of 
brown rot also. Dr. H. W. Anderson, 
who has been working on brown rot 
in Illinois, has come to the same. con- 
clusion. Ft appears that the principal 
method of infection by the brown-rot 
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A Fine Cloth for a 
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Morocco Stripe 





tleman’s Work Garment 


Express Stripe 








1 


bans can be proud of a garment made of Stifel’s Work 
Cloth. It is the most refined work cloth on the market 
today. It comes in two neat and attractive designs, both 
new and up-to-date. 


The Morocco Stripe is a two-tone cloth which 
has a rich blue effect. 


The Express Stripe has a rich, white background 
with either blue or black stripes. 


Garments made of Stifel’s Work Cloth not only wear longer 
than ordinary work cloth materials, but the colors are fast 
and they can be washed at home indefinitely, which is a 
big economy to you. 


To make sure you get garments made of 
Stifel’s Work Cloth, look for the Boot-shaped 
Trade Mark on the back of the cloth. 
Standard for over seventy-five years. It’s your 


protection and guarantee. 
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The 


REG US. PAT OFF 


Kat 


Garments sold by reliable merchants everywhere 


Write for samples— We are makers of the cloth only 


4i J. L. STIFEL & SONS, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 





SEDISTERED. > PATENT orrece 


m Stifels Work Clo ae 


ndard for over 75 years 


The colors won't weaken’ 


























fungus is through wounds ma e by 
carcuitos: “SS ee Bere 





She Is Y ours For Doing Us a Little Favor 


belied t tt eed 


Simply secure four 
subscriptions for the 
AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE and Baby Pat- 
sy is yours. Easy, 
isn’t it? Why, you 
can have Baby Patsy 
in no time, and she 
is such a darling, we 
are sure you will 
love her with all 
your héart. 


Subscription 
Rates: 


Three Years $1.00, 
One Year 50c. 
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She is 


it like 
fully 


and, 


breakable, 
Brally you almost think she is 
her and she will walk with you; lay her down 
and her eyes wil! close and she will go to 
hair is soft and silky, 
bobbed in the latest style, and you can comb 
Baby Patsy is also 


sleep for 


the sweetest 


Baby Patsy has big blue_ eyes, 
is over one foot tall, 
She says “Mama, Mama” so nat- 


you. Her 


real babies’ 


dressed: ~ Pretty 
dress, stockings and patent leather slippers— 


and 


hair. 


Do You Want. 


Baby Patsy? 


and dearest Dolly 
ever saw and you will have a lot of fun play- 
ing with her. 


alive. 


bonnet, dainty 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 


ph ena ere 


AZINE, 


separate sheet. 


Subscribers’ 


postage prepaid. 


names and 


in payment for 4 subscrip- 
tions to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAG- 
addresses sand 
the number of years each is entitled to are on a 
Please send me Baby Patsy free, 


: rosy cheeks, 
is practically un- 


you 


Hold 


lawn 











PROTECTS 


ORCHARDS,VINEYARDS & 
SHADE TREES + AGAINST 
CLIMBING INSECT PESTS 


































REES and vines banded with Tree . 
dg oeton cannot be injured by climb- 
ing leaf-eatinginsects. This sticky material, 
applied in narrow bands to\the trunks, 
stops Climbing Cutworms, Canker Worms, 
Gypsy, Brown-tail and Tussock Caterpil- 
lars and Ants. 


Outlasts All Substitutes 
One pound makes 12 lineal feet of band 
three-inches wide. It remains effective three 
to four months—outlasting allsubstitute 
materials from 10 to 20 times. 


Tree Tanglefoot is quickly and easily applied 
with awooden paddle. For tree surgery noth- 
ing equals this material. It waterproofs 
crotches, wounds and cavities when nothing 
else will. Leading horticulturists everywhere 
endorse it. Seed, hardware and drug @tores 
sell it. Prices: 25-lb. pail $11, 10-Ib. can 
$5.25, 5-lb. can $2.75, 1-lb. can 60 cents. 


An illustrated book on leaf-eating 
(36) insects sent free on request 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
























Poison With A Peerless 


Try Dust Insecticide for coddling moths and cur- 
culio. Easy to apply and effective in its work. Use 
a PEERLESS AND DUSTER and note how 
convenient it is. The gears are scientifically con- 
structed to produce a maximum amount of power 
with minimum effort. Will distribute any insecticide 
in dust form. Feed can be regulated to any density 
required. Can be used on plants, bushes and trees 
with equal force. 


Write fora circular and name of nearest dealer. 


Peerless Dust Gun Co. 
1600 E. 24th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
































O PREJUDICE or guess 
work should be. permitted 
to influence your judgment in 
the proper fertilizing of yous 
orchards. 
Apple growers all over the 
country have learned that 


IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE OF SODA 


EARLY IN THE SPRING 
2 to 5 pounds per tree 
State Experiment Station Bulletins of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Missouri and Arkansas specifically recommend its use. 


Many demonstrations prove that Nitrate of Soda may be profitably used also for 
Peaches, Pears and other fruits. 


If you want specific information or bulletins, write our office. In writing 
please identify this advertisement by the number 3618, 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTionaL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York | 

















Look to Your Water Supply 


A LARGE per cent of the shallow 

wells and cisterns are badly con- 
taminated dnd from a sanitary stand- 
point are unfit for household use. 
Most of this contamination can be 
avoided if the owner will administer 
a little care and attention. During 
the spring of the year is a good time 
to do this. This is especially true if 
you depend on a shallow well or a 
= for your drinking water sup- 
ply. 

A large part of all contamination 
that enters wells and cisterns gets in 
with surface drainage at the top or 
passes directly through the top. The 
danger of underground contamination 
is slight in comparison with this 
danger. A prominent sanitary en- 
gineer stated that 90 per cent of all 
contamination gained entrance within 
a radius of four feet of the top. If 
this is correct, and I believe it is, 
every owner of a shallow well or 
cistern might well look to the top, and 
to surface drainage. 


Make Curbing and ‘Top Tight 


The following points might well be 
kept in mind in making a shallow well 
or a cistern safe for drinking pur- 
poses. Make the wall of the well or 
the curbing water tight and extend it 
at least one foot above the surface 
of the ground. Construct it so no 
water can pass into the well without 
percolating through at least eight to 12 
feet of soil. A layer of tight clay thor- 
oughly compacted around the curb will 
make it water tight. 

Water tight material for the top is 
essential... Construct it so that water 
that has been pumped out will have 
no chance to flow back into the well 
again. To make this possible, extend 
the top over the opening, provide a 
raised place for the pump, and see 
that the top slopes so that the water 
will be carried away. 

Concrete is about the best material 
for the construction of a well or cis- 
tern top. If wood is used, make it of 
tongue and grooved material and of 
double thickness. Avoid cracks and 
arrange the top so that no one will 
stand on it if there is danger of filth 
from the shoes gaining entrance. 


Be Careful in Collecting Cistern Water 


For tke cistern owner the collec- 
tion of the supply is all important; in 
fact, most of the impurities that get 
into a cistern supply are washed in 
from the roof—this includes dust, 
dead insects, bird droppings, etc. Al- 
ways aliow the first rain to thoroughly 
wash the roof before collecting a sup- 
ply if it is to be used for drinking 
purposes. If a filter is depended on, 
don’t neglect it. See that it is 
cleaned out at regular intervals; and 
that the materials in it are renewed. 
The fact that our water supply 
plays as important a part in our 
health as the food we eat and the 
air we breathe, we cannot afford to 
neglect it. There is much sickness 
and many deaths each year due to 
contaminated water supplies. For 
this reason every effort should be 
exerted to make the supply pure and 
wholesome. ' 





Making Emergency Repairs 


HE OXY-ACETYLENE blowpipe in 
the hands of a competent operator 
has come to the rescue in making 
many emergency repairs on farm ma-- 
chinery and has meant a great saving’ 
of time and money during’ ‘the’ busy: 
season on many*farnmis:| Most cast- 

















ings ‘on farm’ implements: are relative- 







ly inexpensive, but this is not true of 
the castings for power machinery. 
Many broken castings that cost con- 
siderable to be replaced may be made 
as good as new by the addition of a 
little new metal applied by the ex. 
pert hand of an oxy-acetylene welder. 

The saving in the cost of the cast- 
ing is not usually the greatest saving. 
More often it is the saving in time 
that makes it possible to put a ma- 
chine back into the service almost 
immediately that is the big thing for 
the busy farmer. Loss of time due 
to delays when something breaks on 
the sprayer or the tractor, or on the 
planter or harvester, costs the fruit 
grower. or grain farmer real money. 
In nearly every town a welder can 
be found who can make repairs in 
short order. 

Unlike the: blacksmith of former 
days, the expert welder can handle 
different metals with equal ease, also 
large as well as small castings. The 
cracked linder block or a small 
broken sprocket can be made prac- 
tically as good as new. Parts may 
be cut away or renewed. In fact, 
with the tools for cold metal work- 
ing and the help of an oxy-acetylene 
welder, there is little work today for 
the old-fashioned blacksmith in the 
repair of farm machinery. 





Watch Your Lubrication 


[t HAS been estimated that at least 
one-half of all machinery operating 
troubles are due to improper or lack 
of sufficient lubrication. Procrastina- 
tion in the matter of lubricating the 
important machines like the tractor 
and gas engine is certainly the thief 
that steals these machines for the 
junk man. Men who have given their 
car careful attention and who have 
noted its performance realize the im- 
portance of proper lubrication. 

Only the very best grades of lubrié: 
cants should be used. It does not pay 
to use cheap oils on high-priced ma- ' 
chines, it is expensive economy every 
time. If you qperate a car or a trac: 
tor, use the grade of oil recommended: 
by the manufacturer of the machine.’! 
It is always safer to buy a known 
brand of oil at a higher price from a 
reliable company than to buy a cheap 
brand without a name back of it. 

It is more important to watch your 
oil than it is the fuel supply. When 
a tractor stops on account of an empty 
fuel tank no harm is done, but when 
it stops due to inadequate oil the dam- ' 
age may be beyond repair. Make it 
a rule to check the oil each time the 
machine is started and many of the 
operating troubles will be eliminated. 

It is well to be guided by the oil ' 
chart furnished with your tractor. : 
Don’t neglect-the oil and let the trac- 
tor run five days without changing the 
oil just because your neighbor does, 
when the chart says change. for each 
30 hours of running. It might be that 
he does not actually operate the ma- 
chine as many hours in five days as 
you do in three. 





ALETIER from W. S. Perrine, Cen- 
tralia, Ml, states that the cold 
weather at Christmas time destroyed 
practically all the peach buds in south 
central Illinois and about 50 per cent 
of-the buds in extreme southern IIli- 
nois: Since 50 per cent of live buds 
will permit the production of a good 
crop, there stil!’ a chance that a. 


iapei. : , b Siesta! 


"Subseribe to the AMERICAN Fruit 
GrowreR Macazine; 3 years for $1.00.’ 
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Now Only $5.69 Puts 
A Witte On Your Place 


Thousands Accept Liberal Offer On 
This Famous Throttling 
Governor Engine. 








Thousands of -farmers, appreciating 
the need for cheap, dependable power 
on the place, have accepted the libera? 
offer of Ed Witte, world-famous 
engine manufacturer. Mr. Witte makes 
the startling offer to put the stand- 
ard Witte Throttling-—Governor Engine 
to work for you for as low as $5.69 
down. 

The famous Witte  Throttling-Gov- 
ernor Engine, known all over the world, 
comes fully equipped en this offer. Has 


celebrated water-proof WICO Magneto 
and forty other improvements, includ- 
ing a new device that makes starting 
easy at 40 degrees below zero. 





The Rugged, Dependable Witte. 


Long regarded. as the cheapest and 
most dependable farm engine built, 
the WIT develops 50% extra power 
on either kerosene, gasoline, distillate 
or gas. Operation on full load fig- 
ures under 2c an hour. Trouble-proof 
and so simple that the women folks 
can operate it. Easily moved from job 
to job. More than 150,000 WITTES are 
in daily use. 

To introduce this remarkable en- 
gine to a million new users, Mr. 
Witte will send it anywhere, direct 
— factory, for a guaranteed 90-day 
test. 

Every reader of this paper who is 
interested in doing all jobs by engine 
power should write today for a free 
7 of this remarkable new, illustrated 
book just issued by Mr. Witte, which 
explains the engine fully. You are 
under no obligations by writing. Just 
send your name, a postcard will do, to 
the Witte Engine Works, 2143 Witte 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 2143 Empire 
Bildg., Pittsburgh, Pa., or 2143 Witte 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif., and receive 
this interesting and valuable book that 
gives you valuable information about 
a application of engine power on your 
arm. 








FENCING: 


PER ROD 
a 


Hog, Poultry & Field Fence 
at America’s Lowest Prices 
Here’s chance to buy strong, heavily gal- 
vani hog, poultry and field fencing at a big 
saving. A tim pure from one of 
America’s leading fencing factories brought us 
alarge quantity at big F gw reductions from 
the markets, All kinds in all heights 
to choose from. 


Buy Liberally NOW! 
No. HC-104. This boomin will give you 
some idea of the wonderful values now ready 
for quick delivery in our big complete stoc 
Hog fencing, 26 ins. high made wit! 

¢ 24 li 
stay wires, 
ins. 
per 
Ask for complete illustrated 

fencing list No. HC-3 
Steel Fence Posts 
HC-108. 


jal 2in. steel fence posts 
















































































space 12 ins. apart. 
Special price, 

















$$th and Iron Ste CHICAGO, ILL. 





1000 Grape plants,$17.00; Strawberry plants,$3 00 ; Rasp- 
berry plants, pulbs. State i .G teed. Booklet 
free: inspected 9 , 
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\Origin of Some of Our Lead- 
ing Varieties of Peaches 
€<* By Helen R. Pearson 


GANUEL H. RUMPH was the pioneer 
peach grower of Georgia. When 
he started his orchard at Marshaliville 
none of the standard varietfés now 
grown were in existence. In fact, 
there-were no commercial orchards in 
Georgia at that time. He ordered a 
few trees of each variety he could get 
from northern nurseries and planted 
them in his orchard. He brought 
them into bearing, and shipped them 
to New York, by rail to Savannah, and 
by boat from there to New York in 
refrigerator boxes that he built him- 
self. These were returned to him to 
be used again and again. 

He was continually on the alert to 
produce new varieties that would be 
more suitable to Georgia conditions, 
and he planted seeds from his most 
desirable trees. At one time he found 
an Early Crawford tree that had de- 
sirable fruit and he gatheyed all the 
seeds, planting half of them himself 
and giving the other half to his half- 
brother, Lewis Rumph. Samuel Rumph 
obtained a new variety from one of 
these seeds, and called it the “El- 
berta,” in honor of his wife, and his 
brother from one of his seeds pro- 
duced the Belle of Georgia. It is an 
interesting fact that both of these 
widely different varieties originated 
from the same parent tree. On one 
side of this Crawford tree stood an 
{Old Mixon and on the other side a 
Chinese Cling. It is thought that the 
Belle of Georgia is a cross between 
the Crawford and the Old Mixon -and 
the Elberta between the Crawford and 
the Chinese Cling. The Elberta soon 
took its place as the leading commer- 
cial peach of the country, and it still 
holds its lead in this respect. 

Several years later Anse Slappey 
originated two varieties of yellow 
fruit, calling them “Bull of the 
Woods” and “Hellbumper,’ but the 
latter variety was renamed the “Slap- 
pey” by the American Pomological So- 
ciety. This variety is still grown to 
some extent but does not always carry 
to the market in good condition. 

The “Hiley” variety came from a 
seedling tree in Mr. Hiley’s grove at 
Fort Valley and has become one of the 
important commercial varieties. The 
Carman variety was originated in 
Texas-and is named for Mr. Carman, 
the editor of the Rural New Yorker. 
This variety also has played a very 
important part in the development of 
the Georgia peach industry. 

Mr. Rumph’s success in propagating 
and raising Elberta and Belle of Geor- 
gia peaches created interest in Geor- 
gia peaches all over the country, and 
J. H. Hale, seeing his success, started 
the famous Hale-Georgia orchard at 
Fort Valley, and the J. H. Hale variety 
was named for him. 

From that time*on the peach indus- 
try has grown in Georgia very rapidly. 
On the whole it has been successful, 
but the growers have worked under 
many difficulties. From 1901 to 1908 
brown rot and the peach curculio se- 


dustry in Georgia. In 1908 a remedy 
was found for these troubles in the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur spray for 
brown rot, to which arsenate of lead 
was added for the curculio, and this 
stopped the trouble for several years. 
During the last seven years, however, 
these enemies have become serious 
again and the growers have had a 
great deal of trouble in producing 
their crop. 

One thing is in their favor. They 
are rarely hurt by cold weather, and 
no crop has been entirely destroyed 
by a freeze since 1899. The Georgia 
peach section, particularly around 
Fort Valley, can be depended on to 
produce a good crop every year. 
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the ‘best I;have ever read, barring none. 
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riously threatened the entire peach in- } 
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Give us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—“*Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 


Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, 
cables made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 


The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few 
years the telephone company was unable to build ahead, 
if it neglected to push into the markets for capital and 
materials for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence 
of the dearth of telephones. No one could dread that 
eventuality so much as the 350,000 telephone workers. 

Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth 
of communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and build- 
ings are planned and developed years ahead of the need, 
that facilities may be provided in advance of telephone 
want. Population or business requirement added to a 
community must find the telephone ready, waiting. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 














have missed!—J. M. Ratliff, Arkansas. 












HERE’S what you get when you ask your 
dealer for Zinc Insulated American Fence— 


Superior quality steel, smoother, rounder 
wires drawn bythe most skilled wire drawers 
in the world—and more zinc on the wires 
which adds many years to service. These 
features mean better looking, longer lasting 
fence and saving money in years of service. 


Ask your dealer 
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It saved the stock 


& “My electric installation paid 

net for itself in one night during 
a sudden blizzard last 
winter,’ saysan Ellis County, 
Kansas, farmer. “The big 
light on a high pole near the 
barn helped us to drive all 
the cows and calves to 
shelter. Without it many 
would have been frozen to 
death.” 


Electric power ona stock 
farm will economically pump 
water, cut ensilage, grind - 
feed and do other jobs, as well 

as light the-home and the 
farm buildings. 


Whether it is a big 
lightin the barnyard 
or a little one in the 
automobile head- 
light, a MAZDA 
lamp made by the 
General Electric 
Company has been 
designed for just 
that use. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














POWERED 







Wou can sélect for your- 
Gelf the installation best 
suited for your water 
heeds by cunsulting the 
free handbook, “How to 
Have Running . Water.” 
Write today No obliga« 
Sion. 


Gives You Running 
Water Under Pressure 


Conditions and needs make no difference 
There is a Hoosier Water. Service suited to 
your farm. Takes water from any source 
©h any farm and uses any ‘power—gasoline, 
wind, electricity or hand. Easy to install 
@nd operate. -Banish the drudgery and in- 
fonvenience of pumping and carrying water - 
Save countless steps and shorten your work- 
ing hours. Guard the health of your family 
and.your livestock. Low first cost and gives 
ity water convenience at much less than city 







The 1% H.P. Cushman 
Provides the 
Dependable Power 
for the New 


NIAGARA 
DUSTER 


if Your Sprayer Needs Better 
_ Power Replace with ‘ 
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The Greatest Convenience in Our 
SSEIOMES cnciacime 
By Ruth Valeries iat 
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This Story Won Second Prize in Our Prize Contest 
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gost 18 years ago on a very cold 
day in February.a small cavalcade 
consisting of two men, & Woman 
and a horse and wagon could be seen 
making its slow way through the 
drifts of snow, its destination a lonely 
island. The only building in sight was 
a barn; at this the horses were 
stopped, the household goods were un- 
loaded, the man and wagon disap- 
peared into the distance, and man and 
wife were left to take up to what was 
to be to the city-bred woman an en- 
tirely new life. 
The barn was 


new, having been 


built the year before, and the lumber 
° 


was a scum of ice on the milk before 
the meal was over. Ice would fory 
on the blankets before morning. 4 
hole had to be chopped in the ice with 
an axé, and water was carried up q 
steep bank to the house. At last a 
pump was installed in the kitchen 
which proved a wonderful boon— whe, 
it wasn’t frozen. 


Clearing the Land 


During the long hard years that 
followed, years of strenuous effort and 
of dogged determination, difficulties 
that seemed well-nigh insurmountable 
were overcome. The man was able to 














A view of the house that we waited for. 


had shrunk, having wide spaces 
through which the north wind whistled 
and blew great flakes of snow. The 
river and lake were frozen solid, and 
except for an acre or two of cleared 
land, the surrounding woods were 
dark and silent. 


Visions of the Future 


To many the outlook might have 
seemed dreary and depressing; but 
the man already visioned fields of 
waving grain and vines-heavy with 
fruit. Where now was forest he saw 
orchards pink and fragrant with blos- 
som. Working four miles away at a 
night job gave him the necessary 
money to carry on, and left the day 
free to clear land. With a will he set 
to work to make his dreams come 
true. Z 
At the end of that summer, by dint 
of hard work in what should have 
been sleeping hours, a house was built. 
But that winter proved to be the cold- 
est in 20 years. Daylight could be 
seen through the lathed walls through 
which the bitter wind found its way. 
The cold was intense. Often there 








The pickers’ cafeteria is shown in the back- 
ground 


give up the night work and devote 
his whole time to the farm. 

Acre after acre was cleared. Valu 
able land was reclaimed by a dyke, 
which, although bitterly opposed, was 
at last built. More land was planted 
out every year into fruit, until more 
than 100 acres were in full bearing. 

Until then all improvements made 
had been upon the farm. Comfortable 
pickers’ quarters and cafeteria for 
their convenience were built with fire 
place, together with a hall to dance 
and play in and moving pictures for 
their entertainment. 


improvement of the House 


At last it seemed an improvement 
in the home was. justified. It was 
decided to build over the old house. 
A new wing was added and a new roof 
was built entirely over che top of the 
other. When this was done, a water 
system was installed—the great long 
ing and dream of the busy housewife 
at last being realized. An electti¢ 
pump. was. placed in the basemeft 
This worked automatically, stopping 

(Concluded on page 41) « 
; 
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water Cost. 
Ask your dealer more about HOOSIER SERVICE 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
ae KENDALLVILLE, IND. 144 H. P., 4 H. P. or 8 H. P. 
Write us. 
eS GALVAZINK CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS. |. 
a PEE: Sf“ 955 N, 21st St. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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« Pieking, strawbegri¢s om land formerly occupied by a lake, now 
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Our Greatest Convenience 
By Mrs. Alice J. Morrill 





This Story Won Third Prizé in 











4 Our Prize Contest 
rr 
bi E LIVE in one of the most beauti- 
7 W ful spots in .New Hampshire, 
bef high up oD the Catamount, three and 
: a one-half miles from the village of 
ld form Pittsfield. We have a cozy little home, 
_— - equipped with many modern con- 
. yeniences. But if it were not for our 
od up a splendid water system, we would not 
Bed now be enjoying the comforts afford- 
Hen, 


ed by our convenient little bathroom. 
Neither would we have hot and cold 
water in our kitchen sink. 

There was a time, not so many 
years ago, when all the water used in 


I— When 


«A — our house and barn had to be drawn 
Oi well in buckets, not the pic- 
Ticultieg from the B 
uNntable 


Fable i 












ne back- 
devote Ranning hot and cold water in the kitchen 
is one of the greatest conveniences 
. Valu on the farm 
a dyke, 
oe be turesque open buckets, but pails sus- 
taser pended by a rope and lifted by main 
Al more force from the depths of the well. In 
— times of drought, this well would go 
. by: nH dry and water for the stock had to be 
og hauled from a spring way up on the 
ath are mountains. It was a hard, laborious 
rith fite task. 
4 ry After a few such experjences, we 
Pe were forced to the conclusion that 
something must be done and done 
se quickly. So we called on a neighbor, 
svement who was the owner Of a very fine 
It. wid water system, and asked him to help 
1 house us. Holding a branch in his hands, he 
ew rest led the way up the mountain-side. 
» of the When about 800 feet from the house, 
a wale the branch began to twist in his 
at long 
usewile 
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“Quality First.’’ Look at the tire. 


reputation as the “Safety Tire.” 


**I have 4 Riverside Tires on 
my car. They have given 
me better service than any 
other tire I have ever used, 
and I have used 7 different 
kinds.” Rev. Willis R. Booth, 
Henryville, Ind. 


Chicago Kansas City 


| Riversid 


OVERSIZE CORD 


You cannot buy a better tire than a 
Riverside Cord. So why pay more? 


That is what thousands of customers tell us. For quality, 
length of service, for protection against skidding, for size 
and strong construction, Riverside Cords equal tires even 
at one-third higher cost. Then why pay an extra price? 


Here are the facts 


The quality —service giving quality —of Riverside Cords, 
and the big saving in price, have made Ward’s the 
largest retailers of tires in the world! We sell from 
5,000 to 6,000 tires a day to men just like yourself. Many 
of them to men who have used Riverside Cords for years. 


Built-in Quality 


of live rubber in the center, the extra thick side studs 
and the husky ribs give long mileage. They grab the wet 
roads and help prevent skidding. Riversides have a na- 
tional reputation for quality. To this we have added a 


‘Two Riverside Tires 
heavy duty tubes have worn 
out two sets of more expensive 
tires used on the other side of 
the same car. 
everyone to use Riversides.” 
W.R. Hays, Nashville, Tenn. 


Montgomety 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 








The big heavy blocks 


and 
I recommend 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 
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53-Year Old Guarantee 
In buying a Riverside Cord tire or tube 
you are dealing with a company that for 
53 years has backed every sale with an 
















absolute guarantee. You take no risk. 
And besides, you have the experience 
of hundreds of thousands of users of 
Riverside Tires. 

You pay for service in a tire. When 
a Riverside Cord is guaranteed to give 
you full 10,000 miles service, why pay, 
more? You cannot get greater value by 
paying more. 


























“I have had Riverside 
Tires on my car for 
months and never had 
any air put in or any tire 
trouble and they show no 
wear.’ Fred Basenberg, 
Cullman, Ala. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








hands. “Right here,” said the man, 
“you will find an abundance of water.” 
Without saying whether or not we be- 
lieve in water witching, we were con- 
tent to have the well anywhere, and 
we therefore started digging where 
the man had indicated. 

It took weeks to dig the well, which 
is 18 feet in diameter. Dynamite was 
used in large quantities to remove the 
great masses of stone. But at last it 
was finished. What joy to see the 
great hole fill with sweet spring water 
—a seemingly endless supply fed by 
unseen springs. 

But the digging of the well was 
only a part of the work. It took lots 
of grit to dig a trench five feet deep 
and 800 feet long. In this trench was 
laid one and one-fourth inch galvan- 
ized pipe of the best grade to lead the 
water to the house and barn. Since 
the well is on a higher elévation than 
the house, we need no pumping sys- 
tem, but get plenty of pressure 
through gravity. In fact, the pressure 
will throw a stream over the chimney, 
which would be a valuable feature in 
case of fire. 

We were certainly gratified when 
the hard, grinding labor was com- 
pleted. No one can realize the joy we 
felt when the faucets were in _ place 
and the water came gushing forth. 
Many years have passed and we 
have had seasons of drought, but we 
have always had an unfailing supply 
of water. 





The Greatest Convenience 
in Our Home 
(Continued from page 40) 


when the tank was full. It not only 
supplied the whole house with un- 


llimited hot and cold water, but sup- 



































|'To have a re 
{ tub, and water in‘ail the ‘bedrooms, ‘to 


plied also the cafeteria, laundry room, 


ay baths for the pickers. 

@.relief to no longer have the 
ing job. nin water 
ally truly enamel bath- 








no longer have to keep the family 


clean in the wash tub—only those who 
have known the difficulties can realize 
the joy of it. Of all the many improve- 
ments that have been made both in- 
side and out of the house, none oan 
compare for convenience with modern 
plumbing arrangements. 
Sleeping Porch a Great Conveniences 
There is one other improvement in 
the new home I would like to mention, 
which would, I believe, outweigh in 
value almost everything else. This is 
the sleeping porch. It has given pure 
joy and pleasure from a spiritual and 
mental standpoint, as well as being 
most healthful. Built on the west side 
of the house and overlooking the lake, 
the scenery at all times is very restful 
and beautiful. After the heat and 
worry of the day to be able to lie and 
watch the quiet heavens with its 
myriads of stars, the moon, cold and 
remote, throwing a silvery pathway 
of light over the softly rippling lake, 
the distant mountains outlined against 
a velvet sky, is balm to the weary 
spirit. It is a spiritual uplift. One 
feels with the grand old psalmist of 
old “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my Help.” 





Standard Containers for 


Fruits and Vegetables 


A RECENT bulletin, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1196, on “Standard Con- 
tainers for Fruits and Vegetables,” has 
been issued from Washington, D. C. 
This is a very timely publication and 
one that every farmer who is growing 
fruits or vegetables should have at 
hand. It contains descriptions and 
pictures of all of .the accepted con- 
tainers of varigus sorts. Now that the 
government is passing laws regulating 
the sizes, shapes and the like of con- 
tainers, every shipper should be famil- 
iar with them, otherwise there might 












GOULDS 
PUMPS 


AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Bring real comfort into your 
home. Always enough water for 
every purpose at the turn of a 
tap. Freedom from back breaking 
drudgery in the home. Economy 
and efficiency demand it for farm 
buildings. Running water’s com- 
forts and conveniences may be 
yours with a Goulds Water 
System at a low cost that will 


surprise you. 


Send for ourfree 
Booklet J, which 
describes our, 
complete line of 
electric and en- 
gine driven 
pumpsand water 
systems. There is 
a Goulds Water 
System for every 
| purse and for 
every purpose. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 























be trouble arising through using an 


| |improper or illegal container. We sug- 
)gest that our growers. all send to the 


‘Department of Agriculture, Washing- 








ton, D, C., for a copy of this ‘bulletin. 


, 





Nerth Star Garden Tractor 
The Twin Cylinder a 
Does 4 Men's wv ” 
Right. Booklet Free, 
NORTH STAR TRACTOR CO. 
2502 4th St. S, E, Minneapolis. 
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é: Systematic Research 
_ —the Only Solution 


i\ 
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HE case of farm electrification was summarized as follows 
in a report presented at the eighteenth annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, by Mr. 
R. W. Trullinger, Specialist in Rural Engineering, Office of 
Experiment Stations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


“The convenience, safety, ease of control and general 
flexibility of electrical power are such great arguments in 
its favor as to justify the most extreme efforts to extend its 
use generally to agriculture. 


“To do this profitably it must be done intelligently; To 
do it intelligently all the facts regarding the exact require- 
ments of agricultural processes and practices must be known. 


“Since it is obvious that these facts are not generally 
known with reference to the use of electricity as the source 
of energy, the only solution is to resort to systematic research 
and investigation following a rational and intelligently pre- 
pared program.” 


The National Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture has framed a program along these lines call- 
ing for experimental research in farm electrification. This 
work already is under way in thirteen states, each of which 
has a committee composed of farmers, farm experts, electrical 
engineers, agricultural engineers and others, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Na- 
tional Grange, American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, Farm Lighting Manu- 


facturing Association, and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


The Committee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture is composed of 
economists and engineers representing 
the United States Departments of Agri- 

Commerce and the Interior, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 



































Fresh for supper! 


You never know just how good really fresh sweet 
corn can taste until you grow it in your own garden. : 
Or tender, melting peas only afew minutes from vine 
totable. That’s something money can’t buy. 

Figure, too, how much a real home garden is 
worth in actual cash, estimated conservatively at $150 

er year. Lay your plans to have a garden this year. 

irst of all get a Planet Jr. Seeder or Pianet Jr. 
Wheel Hoe or both. You drill grain; why not dxzii 
your garden seed? You cultivate your row crops; 
why not cultivate your garden? 

The Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe shown 
hereis a miniature 3-shovel cultivator that weedsand 
cultivates your whole garden in but a fraction of the 
timeit takes with the old hand hoe. Takes a variety 
of attachments, as hoes, discs and plows for making 
seed furrows and tilling. Be sure to have a garden 
and for best results and time-saving work it with the 
famous Planet Jr. Implements. Get the new Planet 
Jr. Catalog—from your dealer or from us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Genlen Tapiuaae in the World 


Sth & Glenwood Ave. Dept. 26 Philadelphia 
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Use Care in Spraying to 
Prevent Poisoning of Bees 


POISONING of bees by spray ma- 
terial seems to be a serious prob- 
lem in a number of fruit growing sec- 
tions «and has caused serious losses 
to both beekeepers and orchardists. 
About a year ago we called attention 
to this fact in these columns and tried 
to impress upon orchardists the value 
of arranging a schedule that would 
avoid the application of spray while 
the trees were in full bloom. This 
matter is more important to the or- 
chardist than to the beekeeper because 
of the part that bees and other pollen 
distributing insects play in the cross- 
pollination of fruits. , 

There is no definite way of estimat- 
ing the value of bees in cross-pollina- 
tion, but it is a known fact that or- 
chardists in the state of Washington 
have been willing to pay as much as 
$5 per colony for renting bees during 
the blooming period. It is also known 
that some fruits are self-sterile and 
that cross-pollination is absolutely 
necessary in order to secure a set of 
fruit. 

In the great majority of cases it has 
been shown that it is not necessary 
to spray trees while in full bloom, and 
that it is better to spray before the 
buds open fully and just after the 
petals have fallen. In the case of 
apples it is quite important in con- 
trolling the codling moth to spray as 
soon as most of the petals have fallen 
in order to get some poison into the 
calyx cups before growth of the fruit 
closes them. In the case of pears, it 
does not seem to make much differ- 
ence, as the calyx cup does not close 
and poison can be gotten into the cup 
at almost any time. 

It is a practice among some grow- 
ers, because of large acreage, to start 
spraying while the trees are still in 
bloom, with the expectation that the 
petals will have fallen over the major 
part of the orchard before the trees 
can be reached and that it is necessary 
to start early in order to properly 
spray the last portion of the orchard. 
This may be the case in rare instances, 
but I believe that with a little extra 
planning and some extra labor for a 
day or two, this can be prevented, and 
that the return in fruit, by permitting 
insects full opportunity for bringing 
about cross-pollinization, will make up 
the difference in cost. In seasons 
when the early blossoms are destroyed 
or injured by spring frosts, saving the 
late blossoms is an item of real im- 
portance. 


Feeding Bees This Spring 


ON’T forget to look through your 

colonies at the first opportunity, 
and be prepared‘to feed each colony 
some sugar syrup. Keep the colony 
abundantly supplied with stores until 
the spring nectar can be secured in 
the field. Bees never waste extra 
stores, and stores are absolutely neces- 
sary for the colony to rear brood. 

In preparing the sugar syrup, mix 
two pounds of sugar to one pound of 
water and heat until the solution 
starts to boil. Then turn off the fire 
and add a tablespoonful of tartaric 
acid for every five gallons of sugar 
syrup. If the syrup can be fed luke- 
warm, the bees will take it down much 
better. The best type of feeder to 
use is a 10-pound pail with a, few 
holes punched in the top of the cover, - 
This should be used ics dierte } 
If bee escape boards are availa 





' we pail over.the.hole in the board. If 


Place.;;several thicknesses of 









hole just large enough so that the bey 
can get to the feeder. Place an empty 
hive body above the hive, and a cov 
on this. 

It is also important that combs oy, 
taining pollen be placed in the hive 
quantities of pollen are necessary i 
the spring, and if it™is placed in th 
hive it will save the bees the labor 
bringing it in from the field. If hey 
do not have pollen stores in aby 
dance, they are quite likely to curtaj 
brood rearing and may check it con. 
pletely for a time. Water is also a 
important requirement of bees in th 
spring. Experiments carried‘ on 
the University of Wisconsin show thy 
a colony of bees may consume x 
much as six gallons of water during 
the spring brood rearing period. Ty 
water should be given to the bey 
through a feeder similar to the oy 
used for sugar syrup, and should 
placed on the top of the hive. It my 
be given at the same time as thy 
sugar syrup, using a second openi 
in the top covering for the water fej. 
er. Providing water in this way meay 
: saving of labor and energy to th 

ees. 





Treating Dysentery in the 
Spring 
LOSSES of bees by dysentery iss 
troublesome situation which may 
beekeepers have to face every swe 
son, and the great difficulty is that 
very little can be done to save th 
bees after they have been put inty 
winter quarters and the dysentery gets 
a start. 

The best way to prevent dysentery 
is to see that the bees have goo 
stores in the fall. In some section 
dysentery seldom, if ever, occu 
while in other regions it is quite com 
mon. In those sections where dysee 
tery occurs: frequently, every beekesp 
er should make it a point to feed each 
colony of bees from 10 to 15 poundso 
sugar syrup, which the bees will plac 
in the combs below the honey, al 
this will be the food which they wi 
use during the winter. 

After dysentery is once started ina 
colony, the only thing a beekeeper cal 
do is to look forward to an opportunity 
to set the bees out at the earliest dat 
upon which they can have 4 fight 
There is not much reason to set be 
out for a chance flight while there 
snow on the ground. After the sn0 
is off the ground in the spring it 
worth while “to set bees out on all 
day when the’ temperature in the shait 
is above 45 degrees Fahrenheit as bes 
can fly freely at that temperature f 
the sun is shining. 

If it is impossible to set the bees ot 
and the bees are flying out of 
hive, they can be held back to a Vvé 
large extent by lowering the tempe 
ture of the bee cellar. However, the 
seems to be some question as } 
whether or not this is a good pra 
It may be just as well to let those 
onies having dysentery go, as 4 
are not likely to be worth much whe 
taken out of the cellar. 


Spring Protection 


Desirable 


you CAN help your bees 4 st 
deal and increase the possibilit 


of boney. BN ad fojd by & 
ats Onie ind of protection 
ine 4 spring. . The protection 
be.of.aimost.any type which 

yent the wind from striking the 2 
and will at the same time help 
the warmth of the hive withia® 
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The Peach Situation in 
Georgia 


TAP Ah hh hice 
: porcaTions are. that the disastrous 


peach season of last year will not 


: ge repeated in 1925 but that a smaller 


qop will be obtained and a larger 
profit secured through better handling 
of the crop. : 

In the first place, it is estimated 
that fully 500,000 of the older peach 
trees have already been cut down. 
Most of the cutting has been done 
in Macon, Houston, and Peach coun- 
ties with a good many trees being 
eat down in Jones county. This, of 
eourse, will serve to reduce the crop 
this year. Last season there were 8,- 
900,000 trees in bearing, and this year 
it is estimated that the number of 
pearing trees will range from 9,000,000 
to 9,300,000, according to the amount 
ef cutting done in the older orchards. 

Another factor. entering into this 
year’s peach crop is the reorganization 
of the peach exchange. This body has 
modified its rules in such a manner 
that growers are not compelled to sell 
through the peach exchange unless 
they wish to, and this is expected to 
relieve the situation as the larger 

wers can sell to whom they please. 
At any rate, if growers sell indepen- 
dently they cannot blame the peach 
exchange for their troubles this year. 

A third factor which will relieve the 
situation in the peach belt is the for- 
mation of the Peach Credit Bank in 
Macon, Ga. This bank, patterned after 
the Intermediate Credit Banks for live- 
stock men, will lend money for several 
months on the peath crop and so re- 
lieve the financial difficulties which 
the peach grower faces in getting his 
erop on the market and selling it. 

A fourth factor influencing the crop 
is the elimination of the early varieties 
of peaches by most of the growers. 
Most of these early varieties have 
not proved profitable, and last season 
they proved to be a dead loss, most 
of them not even being packed. 

Indications are that this year’s crop 
will consist of the following varieties 
in the proportions indicated in the 
table: : 


Per cent 
Variety. of crop. 
MEEtAR sidan eige doseage Pies 68a04s 46. 
SED » css eakiwe canes vases ebsites 34.0 
BED 0 oy csqomber eles a Shae aornpla eae 8.1 
BOTS shan Vices o's o5 Vb ra cekbace 7.8 
menty ROSCE foslss ss esse ce canse'ee'ss 3.6 


Elbertas and Hileys have proved 
themselves to be the steadiest pro 
ducers and the best shippers, and 
peach growers are turning more and 
more to these two varieties to the ex- 
elusion of early and late peaches. 

Last but not least comes the by- 
product plant as a means of disposing 
ef peaches which, for one reason or 
another, are not fit to go to market. — 

Formation of by-product plants has 
received the endorsement of the Geor- 
gia Peach Growers’ Exchange, as well 
as of Atlanta and Macon bankers in- 
terested in the industry, and compe- 
tent engineers are now at work mak- 


ing plans for a number of by-product}: 


plants to be located at central points 
in the peach belt of the state. 

A canning plant, located at Mar- 
shallville, Ga., proved a big success 
during the past year, saving a good 
bit of money for peach producers in 
the section, and it is expected that 
most of the by-product plants will be 
in the nature of peach canneries, 
though other by-products will, of 
course, be manufactured. 

In short, everything possible is be- 
ing done to prevent a glut on the mar- 
ket this year, and as the crop will 
Probably be considerably smaller than 
the 1924 crop, due to the usual varia- 
tion in production, it is more than 
likely that peaches will net more profit 
in Georgia this year than last season. 
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PTHE American Fruit G 


Golden 


than 2 Acres. 
“We sold this crop for 


Inc., (headquarters Pittsburgh, 
Penn.), own the famous _— 
Delicious Orchard” near cae : . 
Wenatchee. They state: This Fall, Delicious is the heaviest bearing 
1924, we harvested 1220 bushel 
boxes Stark’s Golden Delicious 
Apples from 130 trees on less 


$5,583 
(Five Thousand Five Hundred 
and Eighty-Three Dollars) f. o. b. 
cars!—an average of more than 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 





ONE OF 
Y THE 130 TREES 
THAT BORE 1220 
BU. CROP IN 1924 
Note immense size of 
apples on this tree 
“loaded” with the high- 
est market- price yel- 
low apple ever 
grown. 





$5,583 Crop From Less Than 2 Acres 
of Stark’s Golden Delicious Trees! 


$4.57 per bushel box!—a net in- get NEW 1925 PROPOSITIONS , 


come of $42.95 per tree! 
“In our opinion, Stark’s Golden 


apple tree variety grown. Healthy 
and frost resistant. Has shown 
no signs of winter injury. The 
apples NEVER GET MEALY.” 
Get ALL the Facts— 
Send Coupon 
a all the NEW me remark. 
le Reports regarding this great 
“Queen of All Golden Apples”— 


OB NEW FRUIT BOOK. to NEWEST Information and 
evens. MENTALSand FREELAND- Nyame 
B 7 si _B K~ es a s eeee eee eeeaeeeeee 
egetable, Flower Farm at you want 
gener ethene O ote ene mM St. or R.R. No... .200005 
Ri OIE 6 does shAs orn c cas nid tidak Fruit Trees this Spring a ee 


an 


489. 
Gidestinamerica at LOUISIANA, MO., r 
J SMe eee Mm CUT COUPON HERE Oe ee A 


ARK BRO’S, Box 489, LOUISIANA, MO. 


YES—Send me 6 Seeds of GIANT-PANSY SEED 
FREE. Also books checked below—FREE, 


eeeeeseseceesee eoee 


and 1925 PRICES on New and 
Better Fruit Trees. Send for BIG, 
NEW FREE Fruit Book. Use Coupon. 


Giant-Pansy SEEDS 
Much larger and FREE 


more gorgeousthan 
ordinary pansies. 


Seed by Denmark’s Flowere 
Wizard! Check Coupon and send name 
d address and get Semple Packet 
FREE, together with NEW BIG BOO! 
of Vegetable, Flower, Farm Seed, 
Address Box 


For Over 
109 Years 


,  AD.F.G.3-25 


write for terms 











larger than usual, the interest was 
very good, and the program was supe- 
rior in many respects to those of recent 
years. ; 
The first half-day Session was de- 
voted to ornamental horticulture, with 
addresses by Prof. C. H. Diggs of the 
Iowa Agricultural College; Miss Edna 
Benson, Nebraska Agricultural Col- 
lege; Jacob Sass, Bennington, Nebr.; 
and G. A. Marshall, Arlington, Nebr. 
Prof. B. §S. Pickett, Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, and Prof. F. S. Merrill, 
Missouri Agricultural College, had for 
their respective subjects at the Fruit 
Growers’ Session, “The General Out- 
look=-for Fruit Growing, Especially 
‘Apples ii thé Missouri Valley Region,” 
Fart) “*praving as a°Factor in: Apple 
Production.”* *2°80c @qsc89 sec | 
One session Wis dévoted to'a Widcis- 





+ Week. The attendance: was somewhat 


4 





sion of ‘orchard ‘fertilizers, papers he- 


ed} 1870 WEs¢ewes $ 


ing given by Prof. Pickett, Prof: J. C. 
Russell, Nebraska Agricultural College, 
and Frank Shubert, a practical grower 
from Shubert, Nebr. 

The last half day was devoted large- 
ly to the question of methods of pack- 
ing and type of package to be used. 
Prof. Merrill of Missouri, Prof. C. C. 
Wiggans and F. M. Coe, Nebraska Agri- 
cultural College, and Mr. Chisam, 
Omaha representative of the Federated 
Fruit & Vegetable Growers, Inc., were 
the speakers. 

Officers elected to serve for the en- 
suing year are as follows: President, 
W. B. Banning, Union; first vice presi- 
dent, C. R. Green, Fremont; second 
vice-president, J. R. Davidson, Aurora; 
treasurer, Frank Shubert, Shubert; 
and director, Grove Porter, Nebraska 
City. Prof. E. H. Hoppert, Department 
of Horticulture, Lincoln, is secretary. 


STIMULATE the movement of 
American agricultural products in 
Europe, with special reference to 
fruits, small grains, cotton, meats and 
meat products, the Federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics will open in 
the near future an office at either Buda- 
pest, Hungary, or Vienna, Austria. 

G. C. Haas sailed for Europe on 
January 3 to interview officials of for- 
eign governments and to assist in re- 
porting upon the potential demand for 
American agricultural products. After 
conferences at Berlin with W. A. 
Schoenfeld, who is engaged in correlat- 
ing the work of the European represen- 
tatives of the federal bureau, Mr. Haas 
will take charge of the office to be 
opened. - He will aiso assist with statis- 
tical investigations now under way in 
connection with several lines of work 
that will be undertaken. 




























































Maloney’s Guaranteed Trees. 
Ornamentals, Shrubs. Vines.Roses. Berries 
~ Certified Fruit Trees - 


We have thousands of fruit trees certified true to name by the Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Association who fastened a seal to each tree bear- 
ing the name of the Association and the name of the variety. 
This seal will remain on the tree until it comes into fruiting. 





Over 40 years’ experience is back of every tree and plant we 
sell. We know the varieties sent you are just what you order and 
we guarantee all stock to be absolutely healthy, true to name, 
up to specifications and to arrive in first class condition. We sell 
direct from our 400-acre Nursery to the planter. That’s why 
7 Maloney’s customers get better stock at such reasonable prices. 
SEND TODAY FOR OUR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
It tells just the things you should know about our nursery stock, and much 
valuable information on planting and the care of fruit trees, shrubs, roses, 
vines, and berries. 
We Pay Transportation Charges. See Catalog 


: F SAALONEY Shrubs 
MOLONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. Inc., 53 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. iene verGuah 


Dansville’s Pioneer Nurseries 


Free Catalog of TREES. SHRUBS ROSES oVINES 


NITRATE OF SODA 


Car Lots — Less Car Lots 
| WRITE or WIRE for PRICES | 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Spraying Oil, Oi! Emulsion, Lime Sul-" 
phur, Blue Stone, Arsenate of Lead, 
Sulphur, Nicotine, Oiled Wraps, Shred- 
ded Paper. 
LARGE STOCKS QUICK SERVICE 
Branch houses in principal cities. We ship 
from point nearest you, saving time and 
freight charges. Buy from us at less. 

Buy from us at less. 


S.H. BURTON, Western Distributor 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. WASHINGTON, IND. 
























is Without a Name. Write for our 1925 Berry 
—_, ed Book and read our extraordinary 
‘ero 


$250.00 for a Name 


With the Berry Plant Sales Book we will send you 
a of pansy seeds for the lady 


























BOLENS "22. § 
Tractor 

| Does Seeding, Cultivating and Lawn Mow- 4 
| ing with greater saving of time 


| andeffort, Attachments for dif- 
| ferent jobs are instantly inter- 
- - y ind! “9 





exclusive features such as the 
patented arched axle, -tool cqn- 
trol, instant hitches, etc. A boy 

or girl will run it with delight. 4 











GILSON MFG. CO. 488 PARK ST. 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


Destro: and worms; larger 
~ Fields of pert 
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Strawberry Plants 





STAHL’S eae 
Klondike Aroma, Excelsior, Misson- eePaneD pa Lad . ES 
ary, Gandy, etc., $4.00 per 1000 coutaiaing full treat 
Peach Trees — June Buds ise on spraying . Reduced prices. 
Elberta, Hale, Hiley, Early Rose, etc. Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 
18-24”, $10.00 per 100, $75.00 per 1000 Box 84 QUINCY, SLL. 


12-18”, $7.50 per 100, $50.00 per 10600 
CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 


1 Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybcedy 
will buy from you. Write today. Free Samples. 
MILTON GORDON, 646 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Obie. 


ae FARM WAGONS 


Todey 
* High or low wheels—steel or wood —wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
ng gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog iliustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 24 Elm Street, Quincy, Mi. 








-75 per 100. 
Choice Strawberry Plants $7;75.2%.3°°: 
rieties. Guaranteed first class or money refunded; cai 4 


MRS. FILENA WOOLF, » Mich., Dept. D. 















Sewer. air rifle for 


lentho- Nova Salve at 
S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. ©-72 
























with the 


OSPRAYMO 
High Pressure Machines - 


ForM & fine mist which stays on the foliage and makes the job 
effective. Using an OspRAYMO means high pressure always. 
OSPRAYMO sprayers have the last word in mechan- = 

ical agitators, with two stiff adjustable brushes J >: oN 
working automatically in cleaning the gf ; 
suction strainers. No clogged pipes or %& 
nozzles. Our slogan: A Sprayer for 
Every Need — High Pressure Guaran- 
teed. Write for catalog. Don’t buy till 
it comes. , 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.§ 
Dept. B Elmira, N. Y. 
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OMPARATIVELY little time is 

spent in the ordinary small fruit 
garden in pruning and training the 
plants. They are allowed to grow up 
too thick and rank, to the detriment 
of the future crop. It has been shown, 
however, that proper pruning and 
training increases the quantity of the 
fruit by as much as 30 per cent and 
that the quality is also improved. 


Pruning and Training Defined 


While the two terms are often used 
interchangeably and misunderstood, 
there is a distinct difference between 
them. Pruning is defined as the re- 
moval of some part of the plant. 
Training is defined as the exposure in 
some definite manner of the various 
parts of the plant above ground. 
Pruning is in effect a thinning process. 
It has been said that training regu- 
lates the plant while pruning regulates 
the fruit. As a rule, the bush fruits 
and. brambles are pruned in such a 
way that they require no support to 
be trained upon. Exceptions include 
the trailing brambles, such as logan- 
berries and dewhberries and raspber- 
ries, in some instances when allowed 
to grow very vigorously. 


Reasons for Pruning 

Pruning is practiced to keep the 
plants opened up to light and air, to 
reduce competition through the cut- 
ting out of surplus plants in and be- 
tween the row, and to make the sea- 
sonal operations of cultivation, disease 
and insect control, and picking easier. 


Things to Know Before Pruning 


To prune intelligently one must 
_know the growth and fruiting habits 
of the kinds and varieties concerned. 
One should also know the most favor- 
able time to prune and have on hand 
the correct tools. Pruning shears and 
pruning hooks of the best steel only 
should be considered. An acquaint- 
ance with the soil treatment being fol- 
lowed in plantations where the prun- 
ing is being done is necessary in order 
that the correct amount of fruiting 
wood be left. 


Currants and Gooseberries 

Currants and gooseberries are usual- 
ly trained to the bush form rather 
than the tree form; hence they are 
commonly called bush fruits. They 
bear their fruit just at the base of the 
previous season’s growth or on short 
spurs on older wood. These spur-like 
growths are comparatively short-lived. 
The best fruit is borne on young wood 
not over three years old. Warm, pleas- 
ant days in winter offer the best time 
for pruning the bush fruits. Annual 
pruning is best. If the bushes are 
regularly cared for it will be necessary 
only to cut away the oldest wood, leav- 
ing about six to eight yearling shoots 
well distributed over the bush each 
season. These shoots are gray in 
color and usyally straight, with no 
lateral growths. Wood from one to 
three years old will then be left. This 
will bear as much fruit as the plant 
can mature properly. Vigorous, well- 
cared-for plants may have a small 
amount of four-year-old wood. If the 
plants have been neglected for several 
years, little yearling wood will be 
found. The bush will be filled with 
old, dead canes. The annual growth 
at the ends of the shoots will be weak 
and the fruit will be poor in qualit 
and small in size. Te oldagt wood 
should be removed afi@ © us 
opened up to light and air. If they are 
well “fertilized and° sprayed to reju- 











42 years at Sprayer building 





venate them; goodcrops may be ex- 


Walnut 
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Pruning Bush Fruits and Bramble; 


pected again. Gooseberries are morn 
vigorous growers than currants, ten¢. 


ing to branch laterally on termina 
growth of the same season. This habit 
of growth makes for a compact bus, 
More wood must, therefore, be cy 
away from gooseberries to keep then 
open. Few gooseberry plants ap 
pruned severely enough. 


Pruning the Brambles 


Raspberries and blackberries arp 
plants with more or less perennial 
roots and with biennial tops. The 
fruiting cane which will bear fruit ip 
1925 grew in 1924. The fruiting cang 
which grew in 1923 bore fruit in 19% 
and then died. Pruning the black. 
berry as a rule involves (1) the rm 
moval of the dead canes as soon ag 
convenient after they have born 
fruit in summer; (2) the thinning oy 
of surplus plants and the cutting back 
of those remaining in the plantation 
during the dormant season; and (3) 
the tipping of the young growing 
shoots in spring as they reach a height 
found best for the particular locality, 
usually about 20 inches to two feet. 

Blackcaps and purple canes are 
handled in much the same manner as 
blackberries. Red raspberries should 
not be tipped-in late spring. 

We have found in Illinois that 
blackberries should remain about a 
foot apart in the row after the winter 
pruning is completed. Better crops 
of quality fruit are produced where 
comparatively severe pruning is prac 


.ticed. The laterals on the canes which 


remain are cut back approximately 
one-half. Slightly more fruit is pro 
duced if they are not cut back so se 
verely but the quality and size were 
found to be inferior from experimental 
work carried on at Urbana, III. 
Tipping of the young blackberry 
canes is done twice, at about two 
week intervals, in order to get the ma 
jority of the shoots as they reacha 
height of about 20 to 24 inches. This 
operation induces lateral branching 
and makes for stocky tree-like growth. 
Black raspberries are grown in hills 
rather than in hedgerows. The num 
ber of canes to leave in each hill will 


- vary, depending upon the vigor of the 


variety afd the type of soil. If the 
plants are small only a few canes 
should be left when the dormant prut- 
ing is done. Large plants in good soil 
can support four to six canes each. In 
any case the laterals should be cut 


back severely at least to where they. 


begin to arch over and droop. 





Removing the Mulch From 


the Strawberry Patch 


THE MULCH should be allowed to 
remain as long as possible in the 
spring, the length of time being regt- 
lated by the behavior of the plants, 
which should be carefully watched 
The mulch should be left as long 4 
the plants remain dormant. As soon 
as the first leaves begin to appear, the 
material should be partially raked of 
the rows into the middles and well 
trampled down. A portion of the ms 
terial may need to be removed from 
the patch. “The plants should be a 
lowed to grow up through.the remait 
ing mulch. 





We are indebted to the California 
wers’ Association for the 
plate from. which. this cover 
is printed, and we wish to take this 


means of thanking them for sy 


courtesy, 
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.  Pedigreed Fruits. 


NACALLED “pedigreed” or. “im- 





oe 
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ever, superior_in any wey to stick: 
the ‘variety from which it is derived, 
| q@eordite to horticulturists at the New 
york Agricultural Experiment Station, 
" Geneva. 
propagation of hardy fruits by cut- 
tings or grafts almost never leads to 
permanent change in the variety, 
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differences 
€S are mor in the seed 
rrants, tend. 
on terminal in every respect as the parent stock. 
1. This habit Of the many so-called “improved” va- 
mpact bush, rieties of fruits tested on the station 
ore, be cut grounds at Geneva not one has differed 
> keep them jn any way from the original variety, 
Plants ar it is said. 
Differences in a standard variety of 
bles fruit are sometimes ——_ about by 
‘ ing the variety in different soils 
: "pa ig ander different climatic condi- 
tops. Th tions, and these differences are often 
ear fruit in described as new or improved charac- 


teristics of the variety and are believed 


‘uitin 
hs by some to be permanent improve- 


ruit in 1924 








the black. ments. Such changes will disappear 

(1) the te on other soils or under other environ- - 

as soon as ments, say the specialists. 
ave borne Truly new fruits such as those put 

hinning ou eut by the station fruit breeders are with care, 

utting back seedlings obtained from crossing dif- 

plantation ferent varieties and which have been ways be rotated. Never plant new 
n; and (3) subjected to the most rigid testing and pjants where an old bed has been 
1s growing selection before they are offered to the growing but grow some other crops 
ch a height fruit grower. Such fruits are really for three or four years and plant your 
ar locality, new and represent permanent improve- strawberries somewhere else.. Neither 
two feet. ments in some respect which will be jg jt wise to plant strawberries im- 
canes are perpetuated wherever the variety is mediately following the plowing up 
manner as grown. 
ries should 
E. e 
inois that ( Pollination and the Drop=- itnem. 
the wisi ping of Apples 
tter crops (Continued from page 8) berry. 

ced where weak to hold them, use pruning and 
<s better cultural methods to produce 
anes Which wood of the kind which holds and ma- 

roximately tures the fruit. 
ak aa Bear in mind that growth and fruit- 

site Ga fulness are closely related. Give your causing the plants to wilt. 
sorted trees the kind of treatment that will sTubs are the larvae of the May 
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@Lproved’ nursery .stock is scarcely. Yon, of the pollen. 


declare the station fruit authorities, number of 
being brought about only diseases attacking this crop. 
propagation by seeds which ever, 
are the result of cross pollination or they respond to a little common sense 


make it possible for inherent treatment. 
— in the fruit to be expressed much farther than a large amount of 


ling. Mere vegetative pro- Cure in the case of the strawberry 
tion simply gives the same fruit pests. The first thing to always re- 


promote the right kind of growth. beetle. 
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Insects and Diseases Which 


Attack the Strawberry 


gis HE STRAWBERRY is so univer- 
sally grown that it is only natural 
to expect that there would be quite a. 
important insects and 
How- 
they are not so serious but that 


A few precautions go 


member is to get good plants. These 
should. be strong plants, with good 
vigor, and disease and insect free. A 
good price paid for such plants is 
money well invested. Many growers 
make the mistake of going to old 
worn-out beds that are badly infested 
with insects and diseases, and take 
from them weak, devitalized plants and 
they hope to start in the strawberry 
business with such a stock. It can- 
not be done. It is only with a vigor- 
ous, strong plant which will pass in- 
spection that one can hope to get a 
reasonable start. 

The second step which will go a 
long ‘ways in controlling the pests of 
the strawberry is to choose the land 
upon which they are to be planted 
In the first place, the 
strawberry is a crop which should al- 


of a sod because the ground is filled 
with insects which will attack the 
strawberry plants and ‘will destroy 
It would be better to grow 
some hoed crop, like potatoes or corn, 
for a year before planting the straw- 


The White Grub. 
Naturally all strawberry growers 
are familiaf with the large, dirty 
white grubs with brown heads, which 
will attack the roots of strawberries, 
These 


The female lays the eggs in 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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protect, | 


Apples, peaches—no matter what fruit you need to 
icides and fungicides. There 


you can do it with Dow 
pine ; : 
your potatoes and garden truck as well as for your fruit—for 
your beans and your cotton—for currants and small fruits, or for 
cabbages. All these products are as effective as the famous 
Dow Powdered Lime Sulphur and Dow Lead Arsenate, 
known wherever fine fruit is grown, used by leading orchard- 
ists everywhere. 


Highest Grade Insecticides 
For Orchard, Garden and Farm 


Dow Powdered Lime Sulphur gets away from the mess and 
fuss and heavy labor of Lime Sulphur Solution, yet is com- 
pletely effective. You make-up your Solution as you want 
it. Orchardists who have used it in past years are ordering 
carload after carload to control scale, etc. 


Dow Powdered Lead Arsenate, a fluffy, easily mixed powder, 
goes into suspension readily, stays in suspension and sticks 
where you spray it. It is deadly for all leaf-eating and chew- 
omy 
Paradow is for the peach tree borer. Bordow is a ready-to- 
ici Dowco is a double-purpose spray, 
combining insecticide and fungicide treatment at one spraying. 
Calcium Arsenate gets the boll weevil, and is fine for potatoes, 
small fruit and garden truck. 
Each is ideal for the purpose for which it is made, each 
carries the Dow trade mark so much depended upon by good 
growers to mark the best insecticide. 


The Dow Spray Chart tells when to spray and what to use— 
ask for your copy—See the local dealer in Dow Spray Mate- 
rials, or write us. . 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND _ MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 
90 West Street, New York 2ndand Madison Streets, Saint Louis 
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Engine 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. 
H.P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free from 


Tremendou 


Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 


details and free e. : 
Edwards Motor Co., 490 Main St., Springfield, Ohio SSS 


Will Do the Work 


ves 134 to6 
bration. 






Same engine 


DO ing. Pumps, saws, 


y sta 
chores, Plenty of power for every purpose. 


s value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for yeas -% 
trial offer on this amazing engin 
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Are you getting ahead fast enough? 
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Sx coupon below for free booklet “Farming in California.” It tells 

about a better place to live, to succeed and to enjoy life here, where 
érop values are twice the national average. It is written by authorities— 
it answers your questions about crops, seasons, soils, irrigation, credit, 
transportation, rainfall, climate, markets, co-operative associations and a 
hundred other important points. Eighty-four pages crowded with the plain 
facts about life and opportunity in the Great Central Valley and other 
fertile valleys near San Francisco. You can share these opportunities if 
you have a reasonable stake to get started—and the free booklet tells 
just what you need. Whether you plan to come to California now or later 
you want this booklet— get it now without cost. It is published by Caxs- 
FORNIANS INc., a non-profit organization of citizens interested only in the 
sound development of the state. Catirorwians Inc, will help to get you 
well located here. Send coupon below now for “Farming in California.” 
Address Catirorntans Inc., San Francisco, California. 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





























§ your crop 
worth saving? 


You spray to save your crop—of course! 
But why do the job by half? 








Ordinary spray—no matter how care- 
fully applied—tends to collect and remain 
in drops. How are you going to protect the 
space in between? 


Kayso Solves The Problem 



























SPREADS THE 
KAYSO, added to your spray, causesit SPRAY AND 
to form a durable film and thus provides ae IT 


an even all-round coverage. 


And KAYSO as an adhesive withstands 
the storm as well as increases the cover- 
ing qualities of the spray. 


KAYSO, as an emulsifier in the home- 
making of oil emulsion sprays, gives you 
a dependable spray at low cost. 


Ask your dealer for KAYSO—or write 
us for descriptive folder. 


Golden State Sales Corporation 
175 Franklin Street NEW YORK 


Golden State Milk Products Co. 
425 Battery Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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ncer(ain, 


/imina te , 
with this Quality 


For 86 years, GRASSELLI GRADE has been a standard by which 
to measure chemical products. 
Therefore, when this Company took up the manufacture of Insec- 
ticides and Fungicides 15 years ago, it had more than 71 years 
manufacturing experience to build_on. 
GRASSELLI Spray Products are made with one, and only one, 
consideration in mind:—to eliminate experiment and give the 
best return to the user. 
In every fruit-growing and farming section, you will find a dis- 
tributor for GRASSELLI GRADE— 

Arsenate of Lead Calcium Arsenate Lime Sulphur 

Bordeaux Mixture Casein Spreader 


; THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
t me Founded in 1839 


(GGRASSELLI GRADE 
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SPATS Be ae 
Two Causes of High Mortality in 
Brooding Chicks 


chloride tablet per gallon of water in 
a non-metal container. Use only whe 
disease is present and then not mop 
than 10 days at.a time. 












Ants mortality often occurs among 
young chicks. Of the various dis- 
eases which may cause such a result, 
Bacillary White Diarrhea and Intes- 
tinal Coccidiosis occupy a prominent 
place. It is worth while, therefore, to 
know the causes, symptoms, and 
methods of controlling or preventing 
these diseases. - 


Bacillary White Diarrhea 


“White. Diarrhea” is a term applied 
to either of two diseases which have 
similar symptoms but different causes. 
Bacillary White Diarrhea is a com- 
mon disease in the East, but it is not 
a serious menace yet in western sec- 
tions. Intestinal Coccidiosis is appar- 
ently more common and is probably 
one of the serious causes of the heavy 
mortality of chicks every year. It is 
a highly infectious and unusually de- 
structive disease and is becoming a 
greater menace each year. It usually 
affects chicks from five days to three 
weeks of age. 

Symptoms: Affected chicks stand 
about in a stupid, indifferent way, iso- 
lating themselves from the rest of the 
flock and eating little or no food. They 
progressively lose weight and have the 
characteristic diarrhea. ‘Pasting up 
behind” is common and often results 
in many chicks constantly uttering a 
shrill cry of pain. Recovery is in- 
frequent. 











Sanitation 


In the care of baby chicks, cleanj. 
ness is one of the most important ¢. 
sentials. Cleanliness should not opi 
be exercised in the care of the drini. 
ing vessels, but should be extendgy 
to all the surroundings. Particular gt. 
tention should be taken that the litte 
covering the floor of the brooder hong 
is absolutely free from mold and dug 
Only the cleanest and brightest stray 
or chaff should be used. Extreme care 
should be taken if either clover chat 
or alfalfa leaves are used that thes 
are not moldy. If there is any que. 
tion that the litter may be moldy, itis 
best to use a formalin solution ani 
spray the litter thoroughly before the 
chicks are put under the brooder. 4 
blanket or cover can be thrown over 
the litter after it is sprinkled for 3 
minutes and then removed, and the 
heat of the brooder stove will son 
dry out the litter. 

The formalin solution can be made 
up as follows: One pint formalin to 
30 gallons of warm water. 

It is amazing how rapidly chicks die 
from being forced to breathe the dust 
rising from moldy litter. 


Feeding 
Particular attention should be paid 
to the appetite of the chicks. If they 
appear to be sluggish and inactive, it 
is a sure sign that they have bea 
overfed. For the first few days kee 
the chicks active, scratching and work 
ing by feeding small amounts that they 
can clean up in a short time. Small 
amounts of feed given five to sevet 
times a day is not a waste of tim 
but a safeguard against overfeeding. 
Next month the writer will discus 
ways and methods of feeding. 


A 


Intestinal Coccidiosis 


Post Mortem Symptoms: The liver 
and “blind guts,” or ceca, are often 
visibly affected. In acute cases, the 
lesions may be only a thickening and 
congestion of the tip of one cecum. 
In lingering cases, there may be an 
invasion of the entire length of* both 
ceca, inflammation of parts of the 
large intestine, deadening of tissues 
of liver in characteristic concentric 
circles and infection of oviduct, spleen, 
and other organs. Post mortem exami- 
nation is only an indication. The 
surest evidence is to find the stages of 
coccidium in association with the 
lesions in the walls of the intestine or 
ceca or in the droppings. 

Cause:, This disease is produced by 
small protozoan parasites. Usually the 
disease is spread by sac-like growths 
containing organisms which pass out 
in the droppings of the diseased bird. 
These contaminate the food which is 
taken in by the other birds. The walls 
of these sacs are ruptured in the in- 
testine, and the small organisms pene- 
trate the cells lining the intestinal 
tract and ceca. Here they rapidly mul- 
tiply. Death occurs as a direct result 
of mechanical injuries to the linings 
of the alimentary tract and because 
openings are made for the entrance of 
bacteria to the ceca, liver, lungs, and 
tissues of other organs. 

Transmission: The disease appar- 
ently spreads by the contamination of 
the food and possibly through the 
eggs, either internally or externally. 
Control: Preventive measures are 
recommended as follows: 

1. Isolate sick birds and burn dead 
birds promptly. _ has not entirely eliminated the pe 
2. Use new ground each year for especially<inm the outlying sections % 
raising’ the chicks. _. theainfeste®' district; It’ has beet 
8. Avoid overcrowding chicks; es ‘fided" by “the Federal: Horticuy 
cially in brooders. atoge stidw - Board; Herero to” 6= 0, Chane 
4.. Disinfect often and’ 'thoronghty" “in the ru ikl MS Ri ront 
with ne cresol solution (five sequently Almeria grapes will not 
per c " : 





Ban Continued on Almeria 


Grapes 

LASst spring we reported that th 

importation of Almeria grape 

from Spain had been prohibited by 

the Federal Horticultural Board 

cause of the danger of introducing tht 
Mediterranean fruit fly. 

The exportation of these grapes !0 
the United States has been a seriou 
factor with the Almeria growers avl 
the Spanish government has bet 
assisting the growers, with the objet 
of getting the quarantine raised. 4% 
a result, a vigorous clean-up campaigl 
has been conducted the past seasol 
in which many vines and trees whith 
were infested by the fly have been é 
stroyed. Following the request of th 
Spanish government, an Americil 
agent was recently sent to Spain 
examine the work done and to 
quire into the present status of tt 
infestation. Dr. W. M. Mann was tt 
agent for the United States. 

While ‘the clean-up campaign 
found to have been quite helpful, 






































































| /nsecticides and Fungicides | 


. imported inte the United States 
5. Use one 7.3 grain mercury bi- the immediate future. ” 
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CutEasily 


y 


ae 


Last - 


Fine materials, 
expert work- 
manship, an d 
convenience 
distinguish 
Wiss Pruning 
Shears. They 
cut easier and 
lastlonger 
than ordinary 


shears selling 
at the same 
price. Be sure 


to ask for 
WISS. 


No. 209. A_ one- 
piece tool, with die- 
pressed handles and 
hammer - forged 
blade. Extra wide 
bevel, insuring easy 
eutting. Locki de- 
vice to hold shears 
in closed position. 
Non - pinching 
handles. $1.50. 


No. 309. A new 
attern, hammer 
orged, and tempered 
te hold its edge a 
jong time. Unbreak- 
able frame, non- 
ching handles. 
e removable for 
sharpening or re- 
- $2.50. 
Add 10% West of Denver. 


- WISss 
‘ Wonderful Cutters 


]. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 





No. 309 
$2.50 
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A new money-maker 
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‘Write for circular. 








te commercial 
and a delightful fruit to the 
_ ‘amateur, vigorous. 
AQ tested, named, nurserg- 
grown varieties. 


WHITEBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plante 


JosnrH J. Wurre, Inc. 


Whitesbog, N. J. 
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green along the edge. Along the sides 
of the body, and extending around the 





How Abour the Japanese 
; Bettie? <5. | 
(ontinudd from page 4) 


ce Pi 

“Sweet corn, apple, quince, peach, plum, |: 
cherry, string bean, lima bean, aspara- |. 
gus, soy bean, clover, alfalfa, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, grape, rose, Japa- 
nese rose, Virginia creeper, althea, 


scores of others. 
Habits of the Beetle 


The feeding, season of the beetles 
covers most of the summer. In the 
territory that they now occupy, the 
adult beetles begin to appear about 
the end of June, become abundant by 
the latter part of July, are excessively 
numerous all through August, are still 
on hand in considerable numbers in 
September, and even continue a little 
j into October. No single individual 
lives all of this time. The individual 
adult may live a week or two, or it 
may live for six weeks or even more. 
But the beetles keep on coming from 
their cells in the ground, where their 
transformation takes place, some of 
them arriving early, some late, and all 
the way in between. 

Like the common rose chafer, the 
Japanese beetle has a fondness for the 
blossoms of flowers and for ripe fruit. ' 
On apples that ripen early, such as 
Early William or Transparent, and on 
early peaches, the beetles cluster so 
thickly that fruit may be completely 
covered with them. They gnaw holes 
in the surface of it and totally ruin it. 
Where plants are in blossom they at- 
tack the petals and other flower parts, 
riddiing them: When they feed on 
leaves, which they do very freely, they 
eat the surface of the leaf, leaving 
only the skeleton network of the 
veins. The leaves then turn brown, 
die, and drop off. 
After the female beetle has been 
feeding for.a.week or 10 days, it be- 
gins to lay eggs, depositing these in 
a burrow just below the surface of the 
ground. For this purpose it prefers 
moist but not wet ground which is 
growing up to grass or weeds. From 
each egg emerges a little grub, which 
begins feeding on plant roots and on 
vegetable natter that it finds in the 
soil. 

By the time the cooler weather of 
October arrives the grub is two-thirds 





fern, hollyhock, canna, elm, oak, horse- This crankshaft, 30% 

7 Ft ’ s§ 
chestnut, and willow. These, however, Hayes Sprayers coatings.” 
are only a part. The list includes} to: stand and 


stress of orchard work 
and yet maintain~ high 
pressure, : 











Hayes Power Sprayers 
Are Built Like An 


Automobile 


The universal satisfaction which fruit 
growers have with Hayes FRUIT FOG 
Sprayers is largely due to the perfection 
of design, simplification of parts, and the 
margin of safety in every point of con- 
struction. Nothing could illustrate the 
character of manufacture better than this 
GIANT crankshaft. 

As a result, Hayes Power Sprayers develop 
300 Ibs. pressure year after year, and the amount 
of service required is exceptionally small. Every 
part is as accessible as in automobile design. 

Let us tell you how Hayes FRUIT FOG 
kills diseases and pests which go untouched by 
drenching with low pressure sprayers. Our prices 
are low. . 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


before you buy. Nearly 50 different models, 
yerying in capacity and design. 









Distributors in all Fruit Sections. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Company 
Dept. 13, Galva, Illinois 
Bako. of full line of Power, Traction and 
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Our New 
GIANT 
Crankshaft 








Own Outfit 


In comparing prices with 
Hayes Power Sprayers, 
remember that we al- 
ways quote our outfits 
with complete equipment. 
If you wish, however, 
you can get any Hayes 
FRUIT FOG Sprayer 
without equipment, and 
get FRUIT FOG results 
at mmimum cost. 


You can wse your own 
engine, truck tank, bam- 
boo poles or hose. We 
particularly recommend, 


however, that you let us 
furnish our Hayes high- 
pressure pump and Fruit 
Fog 


Guns. 











“FRUIT-FOG 
SPRAYERS 











grown or more, and before winter is 
at hand it descends in the ground to a 
depth of several inches. There it 
makes an earthen cell, in which it 
passes the winter. In the spring it 
ascends to the region of plant roots 
and again feeds for a time until it is 
full-grown. It then prepares a cell for 
its transformation, and in this - it 
changes to the pupal stage. In about 
two weeks the adult is ready ‘to 
emerge and makes its way out to the 
surface of the ground. : 

The feeding of the grubs on plant 


injury. In lawns, in golf courses, and 
in other places the work of the grubs 
the past season has been only too evi- 








THE SPIRAL SPRAY NOZZLE on your spray 
rod will save time, money and labor. 
mizes the entire capacity of any power outfit, 
or large hand pump toe 2a very fine mist-like 
spray, and will not clog. Will do good work 
at low pressure. 
whitewashing, also lawn sprinklers and foun- 
tain nozzles. 


3 
roots constitutes one of the items of % 
4% in. noz., 9 to 12 gal. cap. per 
a only 





Auto- 


Special spirals made for 


Parcel post prepaid. 
in. noz., 2 to 5 gal. cap. per 
in, moz., 5 to 7 gal cap. per 
in. noz., 7 to 9 gal. cap. per 


min. $2.50 Crates for 
min. 2.75 


HENRY P. HANSEN, ||J 


20 8. Madison St., Albert Lea, 











Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Berries, 
flower and vegetables of all 


Catalog mailed on request 


Ha: Mich, 
The Pierce-Williams Go. ©°°?, 270", Mich. 


Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
kinds. 


PLANT BOKES 








dent. At first it was thought that the 








grubs would not cause serious dam» 
age, but now we know that this is not 
true, though it is the adult, of course, 
that does the greater part of the 
damage. 


Description of the Adult 


The adult is readily recognized and » 
once seen is easily remembered. It is 
a chunky insect, about the size of the 


Minorcas, S. 
Rocks, 
Giants, 


post prepaid. 


BABY CHICK 


Chicks from winter laying; farm raised, mature 
stock White Wyandottes, 


Cirevlar free. 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, 


From 200- 
Egg ‘Hens. 


White Rocks, Black 
W. Leghorns, R: I. Reds, Barred 


White ‘Orpingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey 
Indian Runner Ducks, 
Pekin Ducks. 


$15 per 200 up. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel 
Hatching eggs, $8 and up per 100. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 








common potato beetle but more nar- 
rowly oval toward the posterior end. 
It is really handsomely colored. The 
front part of its body, including its 
head and thorax, are irridescent green 
with bronze lights, while its wings, 
which cover the rest of the body, are} 
a rich brown, shaded slightly, with 








ws ne t Get your share of the highest] 

show honors eggs and 

Yields fair cropin Fallofist year; RDFES docklings {Which grow larger and 

heavy crop 2nd Summer. A real Don’t . rm ‘ton TREE 
iy ae ee By Ne a hile. 

Senos ee. re FRI D Wie tony. 
a ruits, free. e ye E 95 Palm St. 1 ; 
L. J. Farmer, Box 242 Puli, LY. | DU CK S ME Pate tiPses. ti CL NY 














posterior just beyond the tips of the 
extends a row of conspicuous 


white’spots. The beetle is exceeding: — Pease — yg... yy _eepees 
f P 4 a, postpaid. wing » & 
‘ly'activein warm weather and in sun-| ¢"§; 00: 155 "Strawberry; 25 Raspberry, 12 Concord 








shine, taking wing at the greg? 
In cold weather or on raimy days : 
sluggish. S eng S24 g 1S 
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AOE ow STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Dunlap, $3.00 1000; Gibson, Glen Mary, 
—s Premier Delicious, Marvel, 
er, 
Cooper, $9.00; New Champion fverbearing, $9.00; 


‘Gr >, 5, Currants: 
Gladfoly, .3 _Peonies: Boses: 
Wreath; 6 Assorted Ornamental 
0. KIGER NURSERY ° 


‘World's 
$4.00, 1000; Big Joe Crampten, $7.00; New 


75 Asparagus; 12 Rhubarb: 36 

e°4 ; 8 Irie; 4 Bridat 

Shrubs. Catalog. 
Sawyer, 


P. 








I 
around. Very sweet and practically 
coreless. I found this wonderful ® 
variety growing wild 8 years ago. Ir@ 
very hardy. Lalso grow 10 diff: 
nfl onde me 4 


me 
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Your Orchard Deserves This 


California 
Clar, Orchard Plow 


Does the work of plow and harrow in one 
operation. Will plow sod and cover crops. 
Cultivates close to the trees. Plowing gang is 
reversible, Disks are of cutlery steel forged 
sharp. 

Write today for name of distributor near 
you, also complete catalog of CLARK ‘‘CUT- 
AWAY” tillage implements for orchard, gar- 
den and general farming. Valuable book, 
‘“*The Soil and Its Tillage’’ free on request. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


130 Main St. Higganum, Conn. 











NO-BUCKLE 
HARNESS 
Pa "fo ings To Wear 


INVESTIGATE Walsh no-buckle Karness bef 
buying harness. Let me send this wonderful 
harnesson 30 days’ free trial. »Outwears bu 
harness becauseit has no bucklesto ccuretienpe, 
nofriction rings to wear them, no holesinstraps 
toweakenthem. Highest quality of leather. 
Try Walsh ess on Your Team 
wears lo’ fits any size horse per- 
Ct Stat ater fact pal hetar kar ecg 
less etc. LIBERAL TERMS, $5.00 after 30 day trial, baiance 
monthly. Write for FREE catalog and new reduced prices. 








James M. WALSH, Pres., WALSH i HARNESS COMPANT 
122 Keele Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and POWER LAWNMOWER 
A Practical, Proven Power / 
Cultivator for Gardners Sub- YA} 
urbanites, Truckers, Florists, 
Fruit Growers, Nursery- 

men and Lawn work, 

American Farm Machine (Co, 

2534 University = 8. E. 
Minneapolis 








Here’s Your 
Chance! 


We are giving away 
hundreds of these knives 
to ambitious boys every- 
where, and you, ‘too, 
can have one with your 
own name and address 
neatly imprinted under 
the transparent handle. 


Knife is exactly the 
size of illustration. . It 
is a -.two blade knife, 
and the blades, hard- 
ened and tempered by 
the most scientifie proc- 
ess, are of the finest 
steel and as sharp as a 
razor. You have always 
wanted a REAL knife, 
here’s your chance to 
get. one. 

All you need to do to 
obtain this knife is to 
secure four  subscrip- 
tions to the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE. Easy, isn’t 
it? Why you can earn 
the knife in no time if 
you get busy! 


Oak Park, Ill. 


J. Harold DeLacy, 
° 





Subscription Rates 


One year, $. “ye Three 


years, $1.00 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
W. dackson Bivd. Chicago 


is about an inch long when it is: full- 
grown. Its head is yellowish or light 
brownish in color and its body is more 
or less white, but dark-colored toward 
the rear end. It looks a good deal 
like the grub of the common May 
beetle found everywhere in grass land, 
but it is somewhat smaller. 


Co-operative Program Being Followed 

The corps of experts who are at 
work on this insect are sparing no 
effort to retard its spread and to find 
ways of fighting it. They represent a 
co-operative program maintained by 
the United States Department of Agri- 











The Japanese beetle feeds on the silk of 
corn and hides within the husks 


culture, and the states of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. All are working 
together. 

There are some very large and im- 
portant nurseries located in the terri- 
tory in which the beetle is found, and 
it has been a difficult problem to find 
the right way of safe-guarding some 
of the nursery stock so that grubs of 
the beetle would not be carried along 
with earth around certain classes of 
plants. After laborious and thorough 
experiments, ways have been found of 
accomplishing this. A treatment has 
been devised by which an emulsion of 
carbon bisulphide is used to soak 
down-the soil around the roots of 
plants as they stand in nursery rows 
and to treat the balls of earth around 
plants raised in pots. Recent dis- 
coveries also utilize the vapor of car- 
bon bisulphide, exposing the roots, 
while at the same time protecting the 
tops by inverting them in a tank of 
water. 

Regulations Being Enforced 

Carefully worked-out regulations 
are in force and they are being admin- 
istered under the immediate direction 
of thoroughly trained men. It was 
agreed that any treatment laid down 


|for nursery stock shipped with earth 


around the roots must be absolutely 
certain; otherwise the earth must be 
removed from the roots. This is 
necessary because of the fact that 
grubs of the beetle are very likely to 
be in such earth, close to the plant, 
in the season when nursery stock is 
dug and shipped. In fact, it is pretty 
sure that the beetle came to this coyn- 
try in just that way. 

But the task of treating earth 
around the roots of plants in such a 
way as to kill insects without hurt- 
ing ~the plants was a puzzling prob- 
lem. Only recently have methods 
been worked out that appear to effer 
a safe solution. 

That the precautions that are being 
taken -are thorough will be evident 
when you realize that the require- 
ments include such points as the fol- 
lowing, for example, applying to per- 
ennials with matted roots: 

1. Plants must not be placed in 
water previous to treatment, nor can 
they be dug for treatment immediate- 
ly after a rain. 

If the roots are in largé clumps, 
they must be broken up. 

3. The roots must be kept at a tem- 
perature of at least 70 degrees for not 
less than 24 hours before treatment. 
4. The roots must be kept at 70 
degrees for at least 48 hours after 














treatment. 


The grub, which feeds in the ground, _ 


American Frutt Grower Magaziy 


5. The temperature of the carbon 
“‘bisulphide emulsion must not drop De- 
low 70-degreeswhile treatment is go- 
ing on. 

6. The emulsion must bealiscarded 
and the tank cleaned out after each 
treatment. 

7. The tank must be kept tightly 
covered while treatment is in 
progress. 

In the case of other classes of 
plants, similar thorough regulations 
are in effect. 


Precautions Being Taken to Prevent 
Spread 


The maintenance of quarantine, to 
prevent the beetle from being carried 
long distances in vegetables or auto- 
mobiles or in other similar ways, is 
requiring extensive and thorough or- 
ganization. -For instance, the beetles 


’ are fond of corn silk and usually con- 


gregate in numbers on the ends of 
ears of ripening sweet corn. They 


also like to work down into the tip of], 


the ear where they are hidden by the 
husks. It would be easy for ship- 
ments of ear corn to transport the 
beetles to a distance of a hundred 
miles or more, unless absolutely thor- 
ough inspection were maintained. 

The beetles cling to the clothing of 
people and they aligkt on automobiles. 
Here again constant watchfulness is 
necessary to prevent a _ disastrous 
jump to a new location, many miles 
or even 200 or 300 miles distant from 
the present infested territory. 

It is a case of watching both ends 
and the middle and all the spots in 
between. But the men who are 


More than 30 grubs of the Japanese beetle 
brought to light by digging up an 
area of ground two feet square 


charged with the responsibility are do- 
ing just that, and up to the present, 
so far as we know, they are succeed- 
ing. 





Beneficial Insects Intro- 
duced Into California 


i CALIFORNIA’S fight. against 
black scale, the University of Cali- 
fornia has imported a parasite from 
South Africa and liberated it recent- 
ly in a citrus grove near Whittier. It 
is an internal parasite which attacks 
the scale in the more mature or “rub- 
ber” stage. The name of the critter is 
Coccophagus modestus. We do not 
know exactly what that stands for, 
but any insect with that name ought 
to be able to do the work. 

The University has also imported 
from South Africa a new species of 
ladybird beetle Oenopia  cinctella, 
which is said to thrive on aphis and 
mealy bugs. Several other species of 
ladybird beetles have likewise been 
imported recently for the purpose of 
combating mealy bugs. Some. of-these 
are reported to be oaectite ) Bpatnst | tor 
red and purple seale ab well: 
portation’ ;of ‘these. insects has taken 
place under the direction of Harry S. 
Smith, of the University of California. 
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DUAL PURPOSE ORCHARD 
TRACTOR Disc 


In single form 


Any responsible Grower may obtain a BISSELL Ha 
Approval to to prove its utility and capacity. Write for orto 


T.E. BISSELL CO. Ltd., Elora, Ont., Canad 











STRAWBERRY BOOK FREE 


All the new sorts to choose from. Prics{ 
unheard of. Send for book today. 


THE E. W.-POTTER Co. 


Box 80 LESLIE, MICHIGAN 


OR NTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and Ue. 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fi 


Sensties a, paras Lawfs, ‘Churches, DA 
40 designs. All steel. 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New]] 
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[Classified Advertisements 


-ADVERTISING RATES 

Count_each initial, aenetion, aoe or group of figures as one word. Thus 
No display type or illustrations permissible. Because of the low rate, cash 
For advertisements addressed in care of the American Fruit Grower 
words for address. Ali replies forwarded as received. 

OTICE—All advertising copy, discontinuance orders or change of copy intended for 
4 en Department must reach this office by the 10th of this month for next issue. 

Address: American Fruit Grower Magazine, 53 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, 


counts as eleven words. Write advertisement 








FARMS AND ORCHARDS 
s N 
TAR SALE—160 ACRES, MODER 
FARM agony apple, _ peach orchards, 
r fruits; also suitable for dairying, poultry, 
_ hard roads, good water, fine home, bargain. 
rite Herbert Harrison, Flora, Hlinois. 5 
- J 
} ALE—APPLE ORCHARD—MESA, IDAHO. 
wor BO acre tracts (adjoining). Trees bearing 
five years—Jonathan—Grimes Golden—Gano—Pear- 
main—Rome Beauty. Packing House—Standard 
Cutler grader, sheds, ‘house, electrie light; %4 
mile vorth and south highway;.%4 mile to school. 
Gasoline sprayer, team truck outfit up-to-date. 
Ready step into 
four ie Pnousand packed boxes per year. 
Reason for sale, death of owner. Desire to close 
estate. $15,000.00, cash $10,000, balance terms. 
Address H. Kimmet, 1321 Elmdale Ave., Chicago. 
ViRGINIA—MONTROSE ORCHARD PRODUCES 
bumper crop. . 3700 trees. 1924 crop 8400 bar- 
js considered an excellent yield. Trees from 
32 to 14 years old, mostly 40 ft. planting, 1027 
acres, ample buildings, price $50,000. This 30 
per cent reduction in price should appeal to any- 
ene wanting the biggest bargain in Virginia. 
$n terms given the net profits will pay for the 
rty. Write for full details. Venable & 
5 -a Lynehburg, Va. 


NINE ACRE OHIO APPLE ORCHARD, EIGHT 
miles from Wooster Experimental Station. One 
mile off Portage paved State Highway. Prime 
condition, yielding, necessary buildings and equip- 
ment. Dr. Frank Hickin, Rittman, Ohio. 
TASURE SALE—A 15-YEAR BEN DAVIS 
om orchard, fine condition at mortgage 
. Must be moved. Write Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Nashville, Mich. 
ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 
joining the famous Bedford Springs Hotel. Il- 
lustrated folder, Rush C. Litzinger, Bedford, 
Penna. 
APPLE ORCHARD AND GRAND SITE FOR A 
summer home. 500 bearing trees, near markets. 
-Iawrence, Brimfield, Mass. 


NURSERY 
FULL LINE FRUIT TREES, PLANTS D 
ornamentals. One hundred two-year appr or 
peach, $18. Free Gift with every $5 order. Send 
for varieties and _ prices. Southwest Golden 
Nursery, Bolivar, Missouri. 




















and operate. Orchard runs’ 


mediately—today. Franklin Institute, Dept. B- 
547, Rochester, N. Y. 


TOBACCO, 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO—CHEWING, FIVE 
pounds, $1.50; den, $2.50. Smoking, five 
pounds, $1.25; ten, $2.00. Pipe free. Pay when 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed. United Tobacco 
Growers, Paducah, Ky. 
CHICKS 
SIEB’S QUALITY GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
Baby Chicks. Guarantee sent with each order. 
10 leading varieties. Write for catalogue. Box 
610, Sieb’s Hatchery, Lincoln, Ill. 
DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE — STRONG 
hatched, healthy chicks. Thotsands per week 
at low prices. Circular free. Old Honesty 
Hatchery, Dept. G, New Washington, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OLD MONEY WANTED. WE PAID $2,500.00 
for one silver dollar to Mr. Manning of Albany, 
N. Y¥. We buy all rare coins and pay highest 
cash premiums. Send 4e for large Coin Circular. 
May mean much profit to you. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 546, Fort Worth, Texas. 
EARN $20 WEEKLY, HOME, ADDRESSING, 
mailing music, circulars. Send 10c for music. 
Information. A. F. Ryback Association, Oak 
Park, Il. 






































AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS $45 A WEEK. FINEST LINE OF SILK 

hose you ever saw. All styles and latest 
shades. Also other kinds for men, women, 
children. Must give satisfaction or new hose 
free. No collections or deliveries. Pay you daily. 
Write for samples. Parker Mfg. Co.,- Sample 
1905, Dayton, Ohio. 
AGENTS—BRAND NEW HOSIERY PROPOSI- 

tion for men, women, children. Must wear 12 
months or replaced free. All styles, colors and 
finest silk hose. i 
Write for samples. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 603, 
Dayton, Ohio. 











WANTED—AGENTS MAKE $9.50 ON EVERY 

drum of Mid-Er-Co Oi] you sell, Every car 
owner, Manufacturer, farmer and garage is a 
prospect. Our men are all earn big money. 
Write for our proposition today. The Mid-Earth 
Oil Co., Dept. 0, Cleveland, Qhio. 





GENUINE GOLDEN DELICIOUS APPLE TREES, 
reduced prices. Enoch Threet, Rogers, Ark. 
% APPLE, WHOLE ROOT GRAFTED, $2 POST- 
paid. 30 kinds. Hannibal Nursery, Hannibal, 

Mo. 











FOR SALE 
FRIEND No BX ORCHARD SPRAYER, 
mounted on trucks, equipped with 4 H.P. en- 
, 200 gallon tank, hose, spray gun, extra 
packing, etc. Used two seasons. Price $200 cash. 
Dewey Elliott, Oxford, Iowa. 
HARDWOOD ASHES IMPROVE ORCHARDS, 
lawns, flower gardens, pastures, meadows, 
wheat, corn, oats. Free circular. Agents wanted. 
George Stevens Peterbarough, Ontario. 


HELP WANTED 











'. WANT & GOVERNMENT JOB? $95 TO $250 


- EARN $110 TO $250 


} 


. 


' Pleasant duties. 
‘mon education usually sufficient with our training. 


Men—women, 18 up. Steady work. 
Short hours. Vacations. Com- 


Experience unnecessary. Full particulars~ free. 

Write immediately—today sure. Franklin In- 

stitute, Dept. B-97, Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED—WORKING SUPERINTENDENT, BIG 
fruit farm, V: 








MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ 


N. 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 65, 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117- 
$300, traveling or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 
259, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 
newspapers, magazines. me oe = 
necessary. pyright book Press % 
cate, 979, St. Lonis, Mo. a 


WE PAY $200 MONTHLY SALARY, FURNISH 
Sal and —_— to wong Bod — 
yan pow 3 gler “pany, 
X-328, Springfield, Illinois. 5th 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry 


and stock = & 
ee compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Par 

















HELP WANTED—FEMALE. 


‘Average 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50;"make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. 
Write for particulars and free samples. Amer- 
ican Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. 
CAN YOU SELL FORD SIZE TIRES AT $3.50 
each? Write for plan. Details free. American 
Accegsories®*€o., Dept. 103, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PLANTS—SEEDS 

FOR SALE—WASHINGTON RUSTPROOF 

asparagus plants, the variety originated by 
Department of Agriculture. Grown from Vest 
seed obtainable. Detailed cultural directions with 
order. Thousand, $8; hundred, $1.50. C. E. 
Durst, Wheaton, Ill. 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS. VARIE- 

ties; Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Succession Copenhagen Market. 
Price 500 for $1.25, 1000 for $2.25, postpaid. By 
express 1000 for $1.50. Special prices on large 
lots. Full count and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GRAPE CUTTINGS—THRIFTY CONCORDS, $5.00 
per thousand. Directions for growing furnished 
each order. Champion Everbearing strawberry, 
guaranteed true, $7.50 per thousand. Grimes 
Golden two year apple trees, 10c to 35c. E. V. 
Wright, Hamburg, Iowa, 
UNITED STATES—RECORD, $2,059.20 ONE 
acre, Champion Everbearing Strawberries. 
$1,000.00 every year. 250 plants, $3.00. 
Catalog “free. Originator. Ed. Lubke, New 
Buffalo, Michigan. 
MILLIONS STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2:95 PER 
1000. aspberries, grapes, bulbs, flower seeds. 
Chicks. Illustrated catalog free. Mayer’s Plant 
Nursery, Box 52, Merrill, Mich. 
STRAWBERRY, CUMBERLAND BLACK RASP- 
berry, Eldorade Blackberry plants for sale from 
young plantations. J. A. Combs, Rural Route 2, 
Collinsville, Ils. ; 


$1.00 COLLECTIONS. YOUR CHOICE OF 12 
Dahlias, 10 Cannas, 15 Gladiola or 12 Iris. 
McMullen Nursery, Box 447, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


PATENT-SENSE—AS ONE OF THE OLDEST 

patent firms in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a service noted for 
results, evidenced by many well-known patents 
of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey & Lacey, 738 F street, Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 






































WANTED—GIRLS— WOMEN. LEARN GOWN 
aking at home. arn $25.00 week. Lea 
while earning. Sample lessons free. Write im- 





“PATENT PARTICULARS” 
trade-marks, Wri 


AND ADVICE ON 
s, free. te. 
W-629F, Washington, D. ©. 


Sterling Buck, 








To Our Subscribers 


We urge our subscribers to take advantage of our classified 
advertising department. If you have something to sell or wish to 

_ purchase something, want a position, or help for your orchard, 
.. Place a'small advertisemént in our classified department and your 


results at a small cost to you of only 15 cents 


BS Ait 63 


5,000 readers, which is sure to 














Sell at less than store prices. 4 


Baldwin Apples Unchanged 
by Environment 


By U P. Hedrick 
New York Agr. Exp. Station 

i 1911, 84 Baldwin apple trees were 

purchased from 42 different loca- 
tions in the United States to determine 
whether distinct strains of this variety 
have originated under different en- 
vironments, and if so, what the value 
of the several strains may be. These 
trees have been in bearing for several 
years and we are now able to give 
the results of this experiment. 

As all know, the Baldwin apple is 
widely distributed in the United States, 
possibly more widely distributed than 
any other variety. The 84 trees used 
in this experiment came from 42 
nurseries scattered throughout the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf to the north- 
ern boundary of fruit growing in 
Canada. An effort was made to get 
representative trees from as many 
localities as possible and to have them 
propagated from Baldwins long grown 
in the different localities. 

The experiment was started to throw 
light on the rather common belief that 
fruit growers hold that the Baldwin 
apple is undergoing a change in dif- 
ferent locations. Some believe that 
the variety has been improved under 
some environments, notably those of 
Canada and New England, while others 
and the majority maintain that under 
southern and western conditions the 
Baldwin has degenerated. Not a few 
accept the dictum that “all varieties 
run out with age” and assume that the 
Baldwin is not as good an apple in 
tree or fruit as it once was because 
of the age of the variety. 

In this experiment all of the trees 
from different localities are producing 
fruit similar in size, color, season, and 
quality. Fruits from trees brought 
from California, Virginia, Alabama, 
Canada, Iowa, New York, and all other 
regions, although they may grow dif- 
ferently in these different parts of 
the continent, all snap back into the 
original Baldwin when brought to- 
gether under identical conditions. This 
experiment does not show that we may 
expect this apple, and presumably any 
other apple, to be changed in the least 
because of having been grown in di- 
verse: situations, nor may we expect, 
from the showing made here, that the 
Baldwin, or presumably any other 
apple, is degenerating through the age 
of the variety. And lastly, since all of 
these trees, according to the accounts 
of the propagators, were budded from 
nursery stock, it does not seem to fol- 
low that this apple, or apples in gen- 
eral, deviate from the type because 
nursery stock and not bearing trees 
furnish the buds. 

It remains to be said that there are 
at least three types of Baldwin apples- 
in different parts of the United States. 
It does not seem from this experiment, 
however, that they have necessarily 
originated because this fruit was 
grown in three different environments. 
Of course, the experiment throws no 
light on how these strains may have 
originated, much as it was hoped that 
the experiment might do in furnishing 
knowledge as to how variations and 
sports of this and other fruit arise. 





Sweet Cherry Pollination 


STUDIES of sweet cherry pollination 
in the Northwest have revealed that 
some of the best varieties, such as 
Bing, Lambert and Napoleon, are not 
only self-sterile but are inter-sterile 
with each other. Two of the best 
varieties with which to pollinate the 
above are Long Stem Waterhouse and 
Black Tartarian. C. L. Long of Ore- 
gon and M. D. Armstrong of Wash- 
ington are demonstrating the top- 
working of some of the commercial 
plantings to these pollen-producing 
varieties. H. B. Tukey of the Hudson 
valley section of New York reports 
results which agree pretty closely with 
western results. Considering these re- 
sults, it does not seem advisable for 
growers to maintain solid plantings of 
the Bing, Lambert and Napoleon, 
cherries: 
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The pipe-tobacco 
case is closed 


for Mr.G. E. M. 


He is no longer open 
to “tips on good 
tobacco’”’ 


An open mind is all very well—up to 
a certain point. But there comes a 
time when a man tires of experiment- 
ing with tobaccos. Particularly, it 
seems, if he has once known the pipe 
satisfaction of “good old Edgeworth.” 


So G. E. M., as he writes, has reached 
the stage where he is willing to let oth- 
ers do the experimenting while he 
sticks to his tried and true favorite. 


Here is his deposition: 


Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

After reading some of the letters in the 
different magazines, written by Edge- 
worth boosters, I have decided to sing a 
few words of praise for Edgeworth also. 

I find it to be the only tobaceo giving 
Ine complete satisfaction. It certainly is a 
pleasure to smoke a tobacco with a pleas- 
ant taste, which at the same time does 
not bite the tongue. I have tried many 
brands of tobacco recommended by friends, 
but have only been able to enjoy one to- 
baceo thoroughly, Edgeworth. Now I take 
tips on good tobaccos from no one, as I 
am satisfied in my own mind that there is 
no better tobacco sold than Edgeworth. 

Please put me down as an Edgeworth 
booster. It’s a smoke fit for a king. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. E. M., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Which proves again that tobacco taste 
is aw individual matter. Two friends 
may agree on the merits of a book, a 
play, or almost anything—and at the 
same time be as far apart as the north 
and the south poles on their opinions 
of a tobacco. 


That’s why we don’t guarantee you will 
like Edgeworth—assuming that you have 
not as yet-tried it. Perhaps you’ like 
Edgeworth. Perhaps yeu won't. 


At any rate, our standing invitation 
to try Edgeworth at 
our expense makes it 
a simple matter for 
you to form an opin- 
ion one way or the 
other. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 

may put it to the 

pipe test. If you 

like the~samples, 

you'll like Edge- 

worth wherever 

and whenever 

you buy it, for it 

7 never changes in 

quality. Write your name and address 

to Larus & Brother Company, 13C 
South 2ist Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several hgndy in-between 
sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacce Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


/ 
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Recent Rootstock 


Developments 
(Continued from page 10) 
plete reversal should occur in one 
year’s time cannot be explained, un- 
less it be that large almond acreages 
have been opened up on soils that. 
are more suitable for the peach root 
thay for the almond root. 


Peach Gaining as Stock for Apricots, 
Plums and Prunes 
In looking at the figures for the 
apricot we find some marked changes. 
The apricot and Myrobalan roots have 
been losing in favor each year while 
the peach root has been gaining. This 
may be accounted for by one of two 
reasons, first, fewer apricots being 
planted on the heavier soils which re- 
quire either the Myrobalan or apricot 
root, preferably the former, and, sec- 
ond, relatively larger plantings going 
on the lighter soils which require the 
peach root. Although the almond root 
was used at one time for adapting 
the apricot to the light soils, it has 
been discarded in view of the lack of 
affinity existing between stock and 
; scion. It will be noted that 1.3 per 
: cent of the apricot stocks for 1923 
was the Davidiana, or Chinese peach. 
This is another new stock that is be- 
ing given attention by nurserymen and 
growers. This stock is highly resist- 
ant to alkali in the soil. Whether the 
apricot will be a success on it is yet 
to be seen. If so, the soil types 
adaptable for apricot growing will be 
increased. 
Two distinct changes have occurred- 
in the demand for plum rootstocks. 
First, the demand for the plum on 
Myrobalan root has been gradually 
decreasing, and, second, the demand 
for the plum on the peach root has 
been increasing, especially during the 
year 1923. It will also be noted that 
the demand for the apricot and al- 
’ mond roots has fallen off to a slight 
degree. Although the Myrobalan -was 
the standard root -for plums~ some 
years ago, it has been losing in favor 
during recent years, caused probably 
by the great variations existing in the 
Myrobalan = seedlings. Nurserymen 
have taken cognizance of this varia- 
tion and are now endeavoring to es- 
tablish types that will not vary. At 
the present time there is a mixture of 
numerous types. The problem on hand 
is to isolate these various types and 
try each one separately as a root- 
stock. Although all plum varieties can- 
not be worked successfully on the 
peach root, as, for example, Santa 
Rosa, Diamond, Kelsey, and President, 
there appears to be an increasing de- 
mand for plum varieties on peach root 
where it is known that affinity exists 
between stock and scion. No doubt 
the large plantings of plums that are 
being put on the lighter soils accounts 
for the increase in demand for the 
{ plum on peach root. The figures for. 
4 the plum on almond root indicate that 
this root finds little demand as a stock 
for the plum. There are many old 
almond trees grafted to plums, but 
as a general rule very few plums are 
budded on almond stock by the nur- 
serymen. 

Somewhat similar changes have oc- 
turred with the prune stocks as have 
occurred with the plum-stocks. The 
Myrobalan has been in less demand 
while the peach has been in relatively 
greater demand than in the past. The 
apricot and almond seem to be the 
“weak sisters.” Little affinity exists 
between most of the prunes and the 
apricot root. The Sugar prune seems 
to make a good union, but doubt ex- 
ists as to the affinity existing between 
the French prune and apricot root. 
There are cases on record where the 
union is successful and other cases 
where the opposite is true. It will 
be noted that the prune is to be given 
a trial on the Davidiana root. The 
changes in stocks for the prune seem 
to be somewhat similar to the changes 
occurring in the demand for the plum 
stocks. This would naturally be ex- 
pected in view of the fact that all 
prunes are plums. During the past 
.: few years a considerable amount of 

t evidence has come to hand to the ef- 
; fect that prunes on- Myrobalan roédt 


































































































are more susceptible to red-spider at- 
tack than prunes on peagch‘root. (This 
opens up the old question of whether 
the root affects the top in a qualita- 
tive or quantitative manner.) This, 
together with the fact that large 
plantings of prunes are going into the 
lighter -soils, probably accounts for 
the decrease in demand for the Myro- 
balan root and increase in demand for 
the peach root. - 


Peach Roots Most Popular for Peach 


Little change has occurred in the 
demand for the peach stocks. Peach 
on peach still seems to be the best 
combination. The demand for the 
peach on almond has slightly declined. 
Although 1.4 per cent of the peaches 
in 1922 were budded on apricot root, 
only 0.2 per cent were on this root 
in 1923. This is probably a change for 
the better, for it is a well known fact 
that little affinity exists between the 
peach top and apricot root. The rea- 
son for some growers demanding the 
peach on the apricot root is because 
the apricot is practically immune to 
nematode attack while the peach root 
is very susceptible. Many of the 
nematode problems affecting our 
peach orchards in certain sections of 
California, particularly the San Joa- 
quin valley, could, no doubt, be solved 
if it were possible to grow the peach 
on the apricot root. It appears as 
though the only and most logical 
method for combating the nematode 
in peach orchards is to find some oth- 
er resistant stock on which the peach 
can be successfully propagated. Soil 
and chemical treatments seem to be 
ineffective in our orchards. Although 
0.3 per cent of the peaches propagated 
in 1922 were on the Myrobalan root, 
none were reported on this root in 
1923.. Here again is another change 
for the better, as. poor results are 
generally secured when trying to 
adapt the peach to the Myrobalan 
root. It will be noted that 0.56 per 
cent of the 1923 peaches are propa- 
gated on the Davidiana root. Here 
again little can be said as to the be- 
havior of the peach on this root, al- 
though some success has been had in 
the past with this combination. Al- 
though some of the above percentages 
appear to be small, the writer would 
like to call the reader’s attention to 
the fact that these small percentages 
represent large numbers in view of 
the fact that millions of peach trees 
were propagated in California during 
the past year. 


French Pear Roots Overtake Japanese 
for Pears 


In the article referred to in the 
opening sentence of this article, the 
writer predicted that there would be 
a marked revision in the demand for 
the various rootstocks used in pear 
propagation. An examination of the 
percentages in the table for pear 
stocks shows this to be true. The 
Japanese pear has lost. considerably 
while the French has gained and over- 
taken the Japanese (this includes the 
9.2 per cent Old Home on French root, 
which will be discussed later). The 
reason for this revision can be traced 
directly to the question of pear blight. 
Not so long ago it was believed that 
the best stock for the pear was the 
Japanese, due to its seeming resist- 
ance to pear blight. However, nu- 
merous cases have appeared during 
recent years where blight has taken a 
heavy toll of Japanese roots. On the 
other hand, it has been shown that 
the French root is not as susceptible 
to blight as was originally believed. 
Also, the Japanese root has made a 
poor record in wet soils, while the 
French seems to do well under such 
conditions. These factors account for 
the revision of ‘figures which has oc- 
curred during the past year. Refer- 
ring to the table again, it will be noted 
that the quince stock is gaining in 
favor from year to year, 9.9 per cent 
of all pears reported last year having 
been propagated on this root. It will 
be interesting to see whether this con- 
dition will exist for another year.~ 
There is no doubt but that dwarf pear 
trees have their place among our or- 
chards. No report was made in 1923 
of pears on Calleryana root. However, 


some interesting mew features are 
noted in the 1923 figures, namely, Old 
Home on French, Old Home on Us- 
suriensis, and Ussuriensis. The Old 
Home is a blight resistant type and is 
being used as a framework for the 
commercial variety. By working on a 
resistant stock, we have a tree made 
of three parts, the top bearing the 
commercial variety, such as the Bart- 
lett, the framework (Old Home), and 
the roots, the latter two of which are 
relatively or practically resistant to 
blight ravages. The Ussuriensis, a 
Chinese species, has given promise as 
a blight resistant pear stock, provided 
the proper strains are secured. There 
appears to be a mixture of several dis- 
tinct types in this species. It is thus 
seen that the fluctuations in the pear 
stock can be directly attributed to the 
pear blight question. 

What the rootstock situation will be 
next year is hard to say. No doubt 
other interesting changes will occur 
as have occurred during the past few 
years. In order to get an insight into 
the rootstock situation on a larger 
scale, the writér aims to canvass the 
nurserymen of the entire Country this 
fall. No doubt, it will be of great 
value and utmost interest to compare 
figures secured from different states 
and different sections. Readers of the 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE 
may look for this report sometime 
next spring. 





Insects and Diseases Which 


Attack the Strawberry 
(Continued from page 45) 
the ground several inches below the 
surface. The grubs hatch and feed 
a whole year on the roots, burrowing 
deeper into the ground for the winter, 
coming back the next year, when they 
do their greatest damage. It takes 
three or four years to complete the 
life cycle of these grubse They nat- 
urally infest sod land as their food 
consists of grass roots. Where straw- 
berries are planted in land which has 
just been in sod, the greatest dam- 
age occurs, since the grubs find their 
food is greatly limited and they con- 
centrate on the relatively few straw- 
berry roots that are left in the soil. 
When beds have been kept too long 
in the same place (three or four 
years), one may also expect damage 
from the grubs. Where plants wilt, 
one may dig down and get the grubs 
in that way but this is an expensive 
proposition. Thé way to control this 
insect is to not plant on sod land but 


to plant on land which has been in . 


some cultivated crop and not keep 
your strawberries too long in one 
place. 

Leaf-Roller. 


The leaf-roller at times causes very 
serious damage in strawberry beds. 
The adult insect is a reddish-brown 
moth. The larva which does the dam- 
age is a.yellowish or greenish-brown 
caterpillar. After feeding fer a short 
time on the upper surface of the leaf, 
the caterpillar’ draws the edges to- 
gether with threads and fastens them 
into a little case and begins to feed 
on the inside. Where the caterpillars 
are numerous and attack a large num- 
ber of the leaves in a short. time the 
leaves turn brown and the bed has 
an appearance as though fire had 
passed over it. The insect winters 
in trash about the bed and will some- 
times return to the leaves for a short 
time before pupating. 

Arsenate of lead put on early in the 
spring when the caterpillar first ap- 
pears is fairly effective. One may use 
three pounds of paste or one and a 
half pounds of powder to every 50 
gallons of. water. This should be fol- 
lowed up every week or 10 days with 
an additional spray so that as new 
leaves develop they can be covered 
with the spray before caterpillars ap- 
pear, whereas only one spray would 
probably attack only the early cater- 
pillars. As soon as the crop is har- 
vested, it is also wise to mow ‘the 
bed and burn all the old ‘leaves. Un 
this way many of the ‘insects ‘are 
destroyed. 


The Weevil. 
In some seasons the strawberry 
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weevil destroys half the crop. It may 
occur at any time in the strawberry 
sections east of the Rocky Mountain; 
The adult is 2 small weevil, reddish, 
‘brown ‘in color, about one-tenth of a) 
inch in Jength. Ht generally hide, 
under trash in the winter or may gy 
to nearby woodlands. 

Just before blossoming time the 
adult females lay the eggs in the 
blossom buds, choosing those which 
have pollen in them. They they 
girdle the stem, which soon wilts, ang 
the bud breaks off, the young lary, 
feeding on the pollen. For three or 
four weeks it pupates and thep 
emerges as a full grown weevil. 4 
new generation will start at that time 
which will feed upon the pollen of 
various kinds of flowers, including the 
strawberry. 

Since this insect prefers the pollen 
in sections where it is bad, one may 
get reasonable control by. largely 
planting pistillate varieties and plant. 
ing only enough staminate blossoms 
for pollination purposes. In small 
gardens one can cover patches with 
muslin about blossoming time and 
protect them in that way. Destroying 
trash in and near the strawberry bed 
may be one means which will help 
to control this insect. It is generally 
not bad enough to warrant a regular 
spray program. 


The Leaf Spot. 


The leaf spot is the one universal 
serious disease which attacks the 
foliage of the strawberry plant. It 
is commonly called leaf spot but some. 
times is known as leaf rust or leaf 
blight. The leaves when attacked are 
covered with small spots or blotches, 
These are purplish with red _ borders 
and as they get older the centers tend 
to turn grey and the tissue becomes 
killed. Many of these spots may run 
together, forming large, irregular 

tches. 

There are a number of steps one 
can take in controlling this disease. 
First, choose good soil. Plants which 
are put in heavy, poorly drained soil 
are more likely to be attacked by 
this disease than when planted -on 
other locations. Second, choose vari- 
eties which are more or less resis- 
tant. Some varieties are very sus 
ceptible while others are fairly re 
sistant. Third, spray with Bordeaux. 
One spray ‘should be given about as 
soon as the plants start in growth in 
the spring, another just before blos- 
soming, and a third immediately after 
blossoming. ; 

Powdery Mildew. 

Powdery mildew is another disease 
which occasionally is troublesome, 
although it is not usually so. As the 
name would indicate, when leaves are 
attacked by this disease, they take 
on a white, powdery appearance. Gen- 
erally Bordeaux Mixture, such as one 
would use for leaf blight, will con- 
trol this disease. - 

There are other diseases which at- 
tack the strawberry from time to 
time but they are not universal 
enough to need special mention at 
this time, and where they are largely 
local in character, the county agents 
or the state agricultural experiment 
stations are generally equipped to 
give the desired information on such 
insects and diseases. 





MEMBERS of co-operative fruit as 
sociations will be interested to 
learn of the experience of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association of 
North Carolina in enforcing contracts. 
In a period of six weeks recently the 
association succeeded in getting a fav- 
orable decision in 75 jury cases. Not 
a single unfavorable verdict was Te 
turned. . : 

In these cases it was ruled that 4 
mortgage is no defense against the per 
formance of_a contract by a member. 
A member who fails to sign a contract 
himself but authorizes another to 40 
so in his place was held strictly a¢ 
countable ithe execution of the com 
tract “ecoriling ‘to its terms. In on 
‘case “an ‘injunction the fad 
‘that ‘a meniber who rents his land for 
cash may be required to pay liquidated 
damage for products grown upon it 
which are delivered to parties other 
than the association. 
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Quality at Low Cost 


Chevrolet combines, in an unusual dry-plate disc clutch—extra-strong 
degree, beauty, power, comfort,sturdy rear axle with banjo-type hous- 
construction and great economy—all ing—Duco finish in beautiful col- 
the essentials that you could desirein ors—handsome closed bodies by 
an automobile. Fisher—all are features that you 
would expect to find only on 


It is well adapted to service on coun high priced cars. 


roads where strength and depend- 


ability are required. Chevrolet represents the — type 
Powerful valve-in-head motor— of quality car selling at a low price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Better Care—Finer Fruit— 
More Profits 


Trim, clean, well cultivated orchards, with every weed 
buried, the dream of every fruit grower is easily accom- 
plished when a Fordson is used. 











Always on top of the job, whether plowing, cultivating, 
operating spray machinery, or hauling packing cases, the 
fruit grower with the Fordson gives his orchard the care 
which adds to the year’s income. 


« , MY Turned about in a small circle, low and compact in build, 
aod = sey the Fordson is easily handled without injury to trees or 
Oh ENIX 


u Gillnoe NS AES vines. 
—_ 1 é ) AN 
: Fad ghee ye In the apple orchards of Washington, between New 
SC <or York’s long grape rows, or in the citrus groves of Florida 
and California, Fordsons are daily enabling growers to do 
more work at less costs than ever before. The Fordson’s 


day of rest is rare in the orchards. 


Ford fotor Gompany, 


Detroit, Michigan 

















See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 


Fordson 

















